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HALL none but millionaires 
conduct the American Gov- 
ernment? The people of 
this Nation are face’ to 
face with this question right 
now. The increase of mil- 

! lionaires in American public 

life will, if it continues at the ratio that has 

been maintained for the past decade, soon 
place the conduct of National affairs exclu- 
sively in the hands of the vastly rich; while it is 
now an accepted fact that none but men of 
great fortunes can represent this Republic at 
the capitals of other great nations to-day. 
Supposing that the ever-swelling number 
of the greatly rich, who are now crowding 
into American public life, get their offices 
without improper use of a dollar; conceding 
that they are able, patriotic, and would run 
the Government well; agreeing that every- 
thing good that could be said of any public 
man could also be said of the rich public 
man—the question still is whether this Gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people is to be 
conducted solely by the wealthy class. The 
question still remains whether the American 
people are ready deliberately to shut out from 
the conduct of their Government that great 
body of fine, legislative, and executive ability 
constantly developing among the masses. 

For, excluding every other reason, one plain 

practical cause is producing this result; and 

that cause, so little thought of and seldom 
noticed, is the simple one of the extravagant 
cost of living in Washington. 
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It was my rare good fortune to be the seat- 
mate of Senator Hoar at our daily luncheon 
in the Senate restaurant. Speaking of the 
extravagant plane to which living had been 
raised in the Nation’s Capital, this great man 
said to me one day: 

“When I came to Washington I had ac- 
cumulated about a hundred thousand dollars 
from my practice of the law. If I complete an- 
other term, it will practically all be gone. It 
has been used up, in addition to my Senatorial 
salary, inthe common expenses of daily living.” 

And yet it was well known that this most 
learned as well as one of the most useful 
of men in American public life lived in ex- 
treme simplicity. He and his wife occupied 
two rooms in a modest hotel whose prices are 
very far below those of the great Washington 
hostelries. He seldom if ever gave a dinner, 
seldom if ever “entertained” in any way, 
seldom if ever made campaign contributions. 
It was “plain living and high thinking” with 
Senator Hoar from start to last. He rode to 
the Capitol in the street cars and once re- 
buked the extravagance of a fellow-Senator 
because he paid single fares instead of buy- 
ing tickets. Nevertheless this splendid speci- 
men of American statesmanship, whom the 
whole Nation loved and honored, and whom 
his State most properly adored, found him- 
self in his old age without the money he had 
earned before he went into public life and 
without a cent of the salary that had been 
paid to him during his thirty years of inval- 
uable public service. 

All rights reserved. 
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Another example: It was in the very thick 
of one of those desperate struggles in the 
Senate some three years ago, which was so 
fierce that the whole country from day to day 
watched the contest. Late one evening a 
certain critical situation developed requiring 
active warfare, on the floor the next day, of 
one of the purest, most courageous, and effect- 
ive American Senators—a man greatly be- 
loved in his own State, commanding the con- 
fidence of the Senate and the President; a 
man in short whose whole life in the service 
of his country makes his career one upon 
which the Nation may well look with pride 
and admiration. 

I happened to be connected with that fight. 
He had no telephone in his house; and so I 
took a common street cab, which cost me 
only seventy-five cents, to take me to the out- 
of-the-way part of the city where this really 
great man lived. It was a bitterly cold night, 
such as we rarely see in Washington. On 
the way we passed a carriage magnificent 
and yet elegant in its sumptuous but subdued 
richness. It was drawn by two splendid 
horses; and two expensively attired men sat 
on the box. This imposing array was carry- 


ing a certain public man to some gorgeous 


entertainment. Yet the Senator whom I was 
going to see was worth, in his practical value 
to the American people, many men like the 
Midas in his opulent equipage. 

Arriving at the home of this noble and de- 
voted public servant I found it in a part of 
the city where rents are cheapest. It was 
very plain. It was clear that most of his 
money had been spent on books. The sharp 
cold of the snapping winter night heightened 
the absence of luxuries in this ideal Ameri- 
can’s Washington home. In a moment he 
came in. The crisis of the next day and the 
advisability of his speaking at the beginning 
of the morrow’s debate were laid before him. 
There was not an instant’s hesitation in his 
answer. 

“Very well,” he said; ‘I agree with you 
and will be prepared.” 

It was the direct self-sacrificing spirit of the 
Spartan, or of some of our own Americans 
in our heroic periods. And yet I happened 
personally to know that he himself was carry- 
ing the burden of one of the great legislative 
tasks of the session; that for many nights he 
had been working until far into the morning 
hours on the duties immediately before him; 
and finally that the critical moment in the 
affairs of which he had charge was almost at 
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hand. But he assumed the additional labor 
which kept him in his library nearly all that 
night in obedience to his sense of duty to the 
welfare of the American people whose faithful 
servant he was and is. 

This grand old man has not been to the 
theater or any other place of entertainment 
for the last two sessions. He seldom attends 
the endless round of dinners which so dis- 
tract the attention, consume the time, and 
impair the health of the people’s servants in 
Washington. In short, he is giving his life 
and consecrating his large abilities to his 
country. Yet, it was and is all that this 
admirable type of American statesman could 
do to make both ends meet. 

There is another Senator well known to the 
whole country who lives in two small rooms on 
the top floor of an apartment house. These 
two little rooms cost him nearly.a thousand 
dollars a year unfurnished. So this Senator 
must spend one fifth of his salary each year 
before he has a place to lay his head. Like 
Senator Hoar and the other notable example 
just given, this Senator never gives dinners, 
never entertains, seldom goes to the theater, 
and lives in a self-denial that would not be be- 
lieved by the people of his own State. He has 
no family whatever and there are no extraor- 
dinary drains on his pocket. Yet I am cred- 
ibly informed that it costs him at least $2,000 
a year more than his salary to pay the ab- 
solutely necessary expenses of existence and 
travel. And I could give several other illus- 
trations as striking as this. For example, one 
of the oldest, most useful, and most honored 
men in the Senate lives in a simple single room 
in one of the cheapest hotels. 

It would be quite out of the question for 
any of these men to live at any of the great 
Washington hotels. Here are some of the 
prices of the best of the Nation’s Capital’s 
caravansaries: Willard Hotel, one room with- 
out board, $3.50 per day and upward—no 
reduction made for renting by the month. The 
prices at the Arlington Hotel are substantially 
the same as the Willard for rooms. Meals 
are not quite so expensive. Raleigh Hotel, 
$3 per day and upward for one room without 
board. 

And mind you, too, these prices are for 
the room itself without meals—and these the 
cheapest, least comfortable and serviceable 
rooms in the hotel. The meals are more 
expensive than the rooms; because friends 
are constantly ‘‘dropping in,’”’ and the public 
man cannot be niggardly with his constituents 
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visiting Washington. And this is but the 
actual ‘“‘bed and board” expenses—the out- 
lay at the lowest possible estimate for merely 
keeping alive. 

None of these things is known to the Ameri- 
can people. All of them should be known 
by the American people. They are causes 
which are working an infinitely important 
change in our Government. I doubt whether 
any practical situation exists more serious 
than this or fraught with more profound 
consequences to the American people. The 
Government is passing into the hands of the 
rich; the poor man or man of moderate 
means is being crowded out of the people’s 
service. 

You will say at once that such a scale of 
living is absurd, and I say so too; that it is 
flagrantly wrong, and I say sotoo. And it is 
to call the attention of the Nation to this 
concrete, immediate, growing, and critical 
evil that I am writing these words. Let me 
repeat again that it is becoming every day 
more difficult for any but a rich man, and a 
very rich man at that, to live in comparative 
decency in Washington. 

What is the reason for this alarmingly ex- 
travagant rate of living at the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, which is rapidly making it impossible 
for poor men to have any part in this Govern- 
ment? It is that a constantly increasing 
number of vastly wealthy men are entering 
public life and living at startling expense. 
The simplicity of the old-time living has 
wholly disappeared. This régime of almost 
Roman luxury and splendor began with 
Secretary Whitney when he became a mem- 
ber of President Cleveland’s cabinet. I re- 
member very well the numerous accounts in 
the public press of the magnificence of his 
public entertainments; and numberless con- 
versations with public men who were here in 
those days amply confirm what the news- 
papers then printed. 

This riot of the millions was increased 
when Calvin S. Brice became a Senator from 
Ohio and took the famous Corcoran mansion 
facing Lafayette Square, directly across from 
the White House. Since then this high rate 
of living has been maintained and even ele- 
vated by the ever-swelling numbers of multi- 
millionaires in Senate, Congress, and Cabi- 
net. It is said that Vice-President Morton 
“kept up the pace” set by Whitney and Brice. 
And Vice-President Hobart lived magnificent- 
ly and was sumptuous in his generous and 
beautiful hospitality. Thirty thousand dol- 
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lars a year is very ordinary outlay for the 
maintenance of one of these establishments. 
Forty thousand dollars a year is by no means 
rare. There are some who spend as high as 
$60,000 annually. I was told by one individ- 
ual that his expenses are $75,000 every year; 
and in that establishment there is only hus- 
band and wife—no children. 

This means, of course, an almost uninter- 
rupted series of sumptuous and elegant en- 
tertainments — dinners, dances, receptions, 
theater parties, and what not! Gradually— 
no! rapidly—the result of all this has been to 
cause extremely wealthy people not in public 
life but devoted to “society,” to build pa- 
latial winter homes in Washington and make 
the Nation’s capital the scene of costly gayety. 
In the train of these devotees of pleasure a 
stream of fairly rich people has set in toward 
Washington — people who do not want to 
build homes but who are quite willing to rent 
apartments and pay a price for them which, 
to the public man depending upon his salary, 
is absolutely prohibitive. 

Think now, in contrast, of the cost of living 
in Webster’s time and even down to the 
period of Sumner and Conkling. Senator 
Conkling, concededly one of the greatest men 
in American public life, lived at ‘‘Worm- 
ley’s”—a_ small, old-fashioned hotel con- 
ducted by a colored man. His living ex- 
penses were not more than $25 a week—at any 
rate, he could have gotten along on that 
amount very well. 

Thaddeus Stevens, the famous ‘‘Com- 
moner” from Pennsylvania and absolute dic- 
tator of the House for several sessions, lived 
in a small frame house on ‘‘ B” Street South- 
east—a none too pleasant quarter of the city. 

John A. Logan lived at Mrs. Rine’s board- 
ing house, Twelfth Street, between ‘‘H” and 
New York Avenue, table board being $18 
a month for each person. 

Lot M. Morrell, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, lived at a 
boarding house on Fourth Street between 
“p” and ‘“E” streets—an extremely un- 
fashionable part of the city, with very modest 
charges. 

In 1860 Senator Sumner lived at Mrs. 
Cammack’s boarding house. For years Sen- 
ator Wade, of Ohio, lived at Mrs. Hyatt’s 
boarding house. While Senator William P. 
Fessenden lived at Mrs. Chipman’s boarding 
house—a very humble hostelry. 

Sometimes several Senators clubbed and 
lived at a single modest boarding house. 
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For example, in 1866 Senator Doolittle, of 
Wisconsin, Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, 
Senators Foote and Collmar, of Vermont, all 
lived at Mrs. Carter’s boarding house on 
““A” Street Northeast. 

In the time of Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ster, the living expenses were even more mod- 
est. Common necessities to-day were lux- 
uries then. The scale of living from the 
humblest Government employee to the great- 
est Senator was only a fraction of what the 
same class of persons of either extreme ab- 
solutely must pay out to-day for the simplest 
existence. The cost of living everywhere 
throughout the Republic is many hundred 
per cent what it was a hundred years ago, 
seventy-five years ago, fifty years ago. Yet, 
great as has been the cost of living through- 
out the whole Nation, the increase of the cost 
of living in the Republic’s Capital has been 
vastly greater than and enormously out of 
proportion with the greatly increased cost of 
living elsewhere throughout the country. But 
notwithstanding this, the salaries of Congress- 
men and Senators remain precisely what they 
were forty years ago. Most State treasurers 
and State auditors get much more, and hun- 
dreds of county officers get many times more 
than the salary of a United States Senator. 

And still, the latter must live amid the 
most expensive surroundings and pay for 
food and a roof of some kind upon the high- 
est scale existing in this whole continental 
Republic. 

Nor is this evil confined to Washington or 
to mere living. It extends to all kinds of 
charities. It is unbelievably strange that the 
most considerate and kindly of men and 
women interested in charity expect as large a 
contribution from a poor man in public life 
as from the Croesus in public life; and the lat- 
ter always sets the figure. Of course he sets 
a large figure. Your wealthy public man 
wishes to appear generous to all charitable 
and religious appeals; and indeed, to be per- 
fectly truthful, most of them are sincerely 
generous—it is not altogether and exclusively 
a matter of calculation with them. 

So it is the most natural thing in the world 
—and the right thing—for charitable and 
religious workers and for all others interested 
in the common good, who are raising thou- 
sands for these admirable purposes, to call 
upon and get as much as possible out of the 
millionaire public man. Then, of course, 
every other public man in that State, rich or 
poor, must give on a scale measured by the 
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contribution of the rich public man. This 
proportion is not graduated upon the relative 
means of these various public men, but ex- 
clusively upon their relative official positions. 
Somehow or other less is expected of a Con- 
gressman than of a Senator, though the 
salaries are the same; less is expected of a 
State official or treasurer than of a governor, 
although the former may get several times as 
much out of his office as the latter; and the 
same amounts are expected of Senators, 
though one may be worth many millions and 
the other have practically no financial re- 
sources. 

I repeat that the lifting of the scale of prices 
in Washington is directly traceable to the ex 
tremely wealthy men who are crowding into 
public life and the perfectly natural desire of 
their families to live ona scale justified by their 
means. ‘This desire is by no means repre 
hensible. But the result of it is a very serious 
matter to all of us. 

This result is that the time is coming, if 
indeed it has not already arrived, when that 
great body of governing ability which is to be 
found among the plain people will be as 
completely excluded from any part of the 
conduct of the people’s Government as if 


there were a law forbidding them to hold any 


office within the gift of the Nation. Yet the 
fact is so well known that it is trite, that now, 
as during all the past in this and every other 
country, men endowed with natural gifts of 
statesmanship are, as a rule, unsuccessful in 
accumulating wealth. Even if these natural 
legislators and administrators were also tal- 
ented as business men, it would take their 
exclusive attention for the best of their lives 
to amass a modern fortune honestly. 

And yet the golden years of these men’s 
lives ought to be given to the service of the 
Nation. No man has any right to spend his 
best energies and highest abilities on his own 
affairs and then ‘“‘round out his career’? by 
giving the driblets and fag ends of his strength 
to his country. And so it is quite clear that 
the Daniel Websters and Henry Clays and 
Abraham Lincolns who are developing this 
very minute among the young men who have 
sprung from the soil, must live lives of un- 
certain success in private effort instead of 
giving their absolutely priceless talents and 
consecrating their peculiar public gifts to 
making and administering laws for the people 
from whom they come and whom Nature 
has so signally fitted them to serve. 

Even Charles Sumner, who was a man of 
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considerable wealth for the time in which he 
lived, could not exist in Washington to-day 
except under conditions which would humili- 
ate his spirit or the spirit of any other manly 
man, unless he gave a large portion of the 
time and ability which ought to be given 
exclusively to the country to the making 
of extra money, which even the humblest 
living would cost him. over and above his 
Senatorial salary. Men such as the three 
examples with which this paper opened, living 
cheaply as they do, spend much more than 
their salariés, and must earn this additional 
amount either by lecturing, by writing, or by 
a fragmentary practice of the law. 

Senator Hoar wrote many magazine ar- 
ticles, but so conscientious was he that he 
would sometimes spend half of the price he 
received for an article in buying books and 
searching out original information to verify 
the statements he made. I know one public 
man who makes his extra money by writing 
articles; and this labor has to be done after 
long hours of public work are over and when 
the more fortunate have gone to their rest. 

As to the practice of the law to earn ad- 
ditional money necessary to live in Washing- 
ton, that has practically become impossible 
because of the increasing amount of time 


And 


necessary to be given to public duties. 
besides such practice is now exceedingly 
hazardous, if indeed it is not improper; be- 
cause fees which amount to anything must 


come from corporation practice. And cor- 
poration practice in some form or another 
louches national legislation either directly or 
indirectly in a variely of ways. 

So we are face to face with this grave situa- 
tion: There is no possibility for the strong 
young men, now maturing among the masses 
of the American people, of entering the service 
of the Republic and remaining there. If the 
present tendency goes on it will not be a 
quarter of a century until this Government 
of, by, and for the people will be conducted 
exclusively by enormously wealthy men. 

It will not do very much good to ‘raise 
salaries of Senators and Congressmen, even if 
that were possible; and I doubt its possibility. 
Such a bill was offered a few years ago and 
nearly every millionaire voted against it. 
Those men who voted for it were fiercely 
lampooned. But even if that bill had become 
a law, the increase in salary would have 
been comparatively trivial, and any increase 
which is at all possible would accomplish 
very little. Indeed it is doubtful whether it 
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would not be unwise to increase salaries to a 
point where the men whose only income is 
their salary could live on equal terms with 
their more fortunate colleagues. For no man 
ought to come to either House or Senate for 
financial reward. The truth is that our na- 
tional affairs have become so important, 
numerous, and complex that they can be 
properly handled only by men having espe- 
cial aptitude and training for them. Such 
men ought to be carefully selected and then, 
when tried, kept constantly in public life until 
their age renders them unfit for further public 
service. 

For public life has become a profession in 
the best sense. So far-reaching, profound 
and numerous are the problems constantly 
arising that the best thought and most careful 
and continuous study by our statesmen are in- 
dispensable to their solution. The Nation’s 
legislator can no longer attend to his own 
affairs during the Congressional vacation if he 
gives intelligent attention to the business of 
the Republic; for these periods when Congress 
is not in session are the only opportunities he 
has for study and investigation. This latter 
cannot be done during the sessions of Con- 
gress—then is the time for action. 

It is quite plain, then, is it not?—that, if 
the Nation is to be well served, the people 
must choose for public office men naturally 
gifted in statesmanship, and then keep them 
in service practicing the profession of public 
life. 

But the poor man cannot do this, even if the 
people want him, unless the luxury of living 
in the Nation’s Capital is reduced. The rich 
man can, of course, because expense is nothing 
tohim. Anda President, Senate and House 
composed of rich men might run things ad- 
mirably—I rather think they would. But it 
would be government by an oligarchy of 
wealth, to the exclusion of poor men. Very 
well! We do not want that sort of thing in 
America. 

So it would seem that the people must 
make up their minds to keep rich men out of 
public life except those rich men of such ex- 
traordinary qualities of statesmanship as to 
make it a national misfortune if prejudice 
kept them from serving the Republic. May 
it not be best for the American people to 
defeat at the polls and in their legislatures 
vastly wealthy men who have not these dis- 
tinguishing qualities of statesmanship? 

If this is the best course, it is easy to see 
that this process should begin with men 
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whose money is their principal recommen- 
dation to office, as well as the strongest lever 
with which they lift themselves into power. 
If this should become the practice of the 
American people, the Nation would still have 
the service of the rich men who are real 
statesmen, like Washington, and also of the 
poor men who are real statesmen, like Lin- 
coln. But if this is not done, the Republic 
must be exclusively governed by the lords 
of gold who may be statesmen, may be figure- 
head, cr may be something else. 

There is no use shutting our eyes to these 
conditions. The alternative is as unchange- 
able as fate; either the immensely rich must 
be kept out of public office or else the Repub- 
lic must be deprived of the labors of those 
natural statesmen, not favored by financial 
fortune (such as the great men of our past) 
who are to-day developing, as they have 
always developed and always will develop, 
from among the common people. Either our 
Government, as a practical matter, must be- 
come exclusively a government of rich men 
or else rich men must be kept out of govern- 
ment by the votes of the people, EXCEPT al- 
ways where their qualities of statesmanship 
are notable. Yes, and there is another al- 
ternative worse than the exclusive conduct 
of the Government by rich men, and that is 
the participation in the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment by poor men whose poverty, joined 
to the impossible prices of living in Wash- 
ington, tempts them to get money in improper 
ways. 

Discussing the whole subject, one of these 
wealthy public men of most admirable qual- 
ities for the great office he holds said, ‘‘ After 
all there are places in Washington where a 
man can live on his salary.” The answer to 
this of course was that while this might be 
true, he would have to live in such quarters 
and on such food and generally in such dis- 
comfort as to make life hard for himself and 
positively unendurable for his family. Again, 
no man can do his best work who is in a 
perpetual state of apology and humiliation. 
Still again his constituents would be ashamed 
of such a condition of living if they knew 
about it. 

Also such a public man is at an unspeak- 
able disadvantage compared with the rich 
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man with whom he works; the one can enter- 
tain all visitors to Washington, the other can- 
not. The one can entertain his colleagues, 
the other cannot. The one can accept the 
hospitality of his associates because he in 
turn can offer hospitality; the other cannot 
accept this hospitality and retain his self- 
respect because he cannot by any possible 
means return it. This matter of entertaining 
is in itself an absurdly influential factor in 
Washington life—influential with the Sena- 
tor’s or Congressman’s constituents who are 
visiting Washington, and even more influen- 
tial in legislation. 

Thus the millionaire in national public life 
has an incalculable advantage over the poor 
man in public life. It would be hard, too, 
to reckon the weight which free-handed social 
intercourse has upon the shaping of national 
policies and the enactment of practical legis- 
lation. When public men and their wives 
meet at the home of another public man, sit 
about his brilliant board, and mingle after- 
wards in charming and intimate conversation, 
a subtle bond is established which has its 
effect here in America, just as the same cause 
has produced the same result in England and 
in every other country at all periods of history. 

But the public man who, amid these sur- 
roundings, must live on his salary, cannot 
attend these functions. Any gowns that he 
might buy for his wife and daughters would 
look shabby and grotesque compared with the 
elegant equipment of their more fortunate 
sisters. Such a man may be far abler and 
more industrious than his rich colleague, and 
yet all these natural abilities are neutralized 
by the purely artificial influence of social 
entertainment in which the rich man indulges. 
In comparison the poor public man and his 
family must live in an attitude of perpetual 
apology. And why should this be? 

Decidedly the rich man who is not pre- 
eminent in statesmanship must go. Decided- 
ly also the demagogue must go. Decidedly 
something more than millions and a_pur- 
chased public reputation on the one hand, 
and flaming appeals to passion and class 
hatred on the other hand, must be required 
of would-be public men if the Government 
of, by, and for the people is not to be run 
exclusively by Croesus and Jack Cade. 



































A MODERN 32-KNOYT TORPEDO BOAT 


AND NELSON'S 


**vicrory’’ IN PORTSMOUTH 


HARBOR. 


THE 


“BEGGAR MY 


By W. G. FITZ GERALD 


HE man of peace is in de- 
spair. In an age of Hague 
Tribunals he beholds many 
of the greatest minds on 
earth—chemists, engineers, 
mathematicians — bent on 
frightful ‘engines of destruc- 

tion. Supreme honor awaits the man who 

produces a new explosive, a torpedo of wider 
range and deadlier effect; an airship that will 
clear the sea with vast charges of cord:te. 

Our philanthropist sees a few grudging 
thousands allotted for cancer research, while 
hundreds of millions are poured out in float- 
ing fortresses that shall raze a city at ten 
miles range; in cruisers of railroad speed; in 
marvelous wire-wound guns; in torpedoes 
steered by light rays; in submarines that seek 
their prey from the sea floor; in armor plates 
hard as the diamond. 

For the nations are navy mad. Led by 

Great Britain, with her vast armada of 500 





INTERNATIONAL GAME OF 


NEIGHBOR” 


war ships—worth half a billion—all of them, 
from Germany to China, have started a “‘ beg- 
gar my neighbor” game that must soon ex- 
haust the richest state, almost before a shot 
has been fired in war. 

And so in five years we have more than 
quadrupled our navy. In 1898 we could 
only put four battle ships into line before the 
Spanish fleet—in 1908 the number will be 
twenty-six! These are built or building; and 
so are forty superb, heavily armored cruis- 
ers, besides a horde of smaller war ships, un- 
protected cruisers, gunboats, destroyers, tor- 
pedo boats, and submarines. 

Our new fleet of stately battle ships, twenty- 
six in all, are so homogeneous that they will 
steam 4,000 miles at 16 knots and not be- 
come separated. They will mount nearly 
1,500 giant guns in their main batteries, of 
which the 12-inch rifle throws a monstrous 
projectile of 850 pounds. Thus the “big 
stick” changes under Mr. Roosevelt’s very 
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eyes like the blossoming 
rod of Aaron. The other 
day he reviewed a dozen 
grim fortresses of steel, 
flanked by as many more 
monster cruisers—an ar- 
mada manned by 11,000 
men, and costing us more 
than $6,000,000 a year for 
upkeep. As they plowed 
this way and that way in 
intricate maneuvers off 
Oyster Bay, the dozen 


TESTING WITH ORDINARY BLACK POWDER 


$200,000,000 a year, and this is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. France spends 
$65,000,000; and as to Germany, the well- 
known naval party behind the Kaiser is re- 
sponsible for a craze that is adding a grievous 
burden to the people. Will it be believed 
that forty or fifty years ago a German man-o’- 
War was rare as a Swiss admiral; whereas on 
April 1, 1910, there will be no fewer than 
twenty-six magnificent German battle ships 
afloat, including the Ersatze Bayern and Er- 
satz Sachsen, proud floating fortresses in- 
tended to rival the Dreadnought herself. 

As to Russia, beaten on the sea, she is at 
this moment replacing her war ships sunk 


FIRING AT REDSDALE 
WITH BROWN PRIS- 
MATIC POWDER 


monsters alone weighed 
175,000 tons, and carried 
more than 15,000 tons of 
fuel. 
They had guns capable 
of hurling half a ton of 
armor-piercing projectiles 
twice a minute at targets 
seven miles away, and they 
represented an investment 
of $60,000,000. 
Great Britain’s navy TESTING THE MOST ENORMOUS GUN USED ON A WAR SHIP 
costs her the vast sum of al 
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and destroyed by the Japanese. China has 
sent Prince Pu Lun, the emperor’s nephew, 
who represented China at the St. Louis ex- 
position, to make a study of the naval or- 
ganization of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and the United States, with a view 
to the creation of an entirely new Chinese 
navy. Japan claims to have rivaled even 
the Dreadnought with her Satsuma, a mon- 
ster of 20,000 tons, whose launching was con- 
sidered an event of such tremendous impor- 
tance that the Mikado himself was present. 
Now it is well the nations should have giant 
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hard-steel face welded together. This last 
broke up the Palliser projectiles on impact, 
while the wrought-iron backing lent rough- 
ness and support to the mass. The solid all- 
steel plate came next, but it was beaten in 
the race by a certain pointed shot made of 
high carbon forged steel, before whose impact 
even the all-steel plate gave way. Clearly 
there was a limit to the thickness of armor 
which a ship could carry. 

When 22 inches was reached a halt was 
called. The gunmakers had won, for even 
this was pierced by a shot from the r1o-ton 














HOW MINES ARE 
ships to protect their coasts and enforce their 
claims. It may be well even that $7,000,000 
should be sunk in one battle ship. But is it 
not amazing to reflect that the guns of such 
a ship may be out of date before they are 
placed in position? Or again, that before 
her protective plates are laid upon her flanks 
a new gun may be devised capable of piercing 
them as a rifle shot pierces cardboard? 

For half a century this game has gone on, 
since the old British Warrior was belted with 
four and a half inches of plate secured to 
eighteen inches of teak. To this the gun- 
maker responded with Palliser pointed chilled 
iron shot, which easily pierced this novel 
protection. In 1879 came the “‘compound” 
plate, with wrought-iron back and a separate 


PLACED AND SOWN AS ON 
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BOARD H.M.S. “SIPHIGENIA’ 


monster, firing a shell of 1,813 pounds pro- 


pelled by 960 pounds of powder. But though 
this gun vanquished, its first terrific roar 
proclaimed its own doom, and in spite of its 
enormous cost the monster was found to be 
practically dead, or at least dangerous to its 
friends, after eighty rounds had been fired. 
The gun man had a chance once more, 
however, for in 1885 Lord Armstrong—of the 
famous British works in Newcastle, employ- 
ing nearly 40,000 hands—decided to follow 
nature’s method of growing onions, layer over 
layer, and clothe his gun tubes with skins of 
steel, which, shrinkingasthey cooled, imparted 
just that amount of tenacity whose absence 
had made the old monsters so dangerous. 
Thus we arrive at the most terrific naval 
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LOWERING THE 


OLINE 


CRIN=- 


gue of to-day, the 12- 
inch rifle, wound round 
with 113 miles of steel 
wire. This throws a 
719-pound shell at the 
inconceivable speed of 
1,751 miles an hour. 
Against this _ terrific 
weapon the armor peo- 
ple brought the Cam- 
mell-Harvey plate of 
heated steel suddenly 
chilled with sprays of 
cold water. 

The next stage of the game shifts to Krupp’s 
Titanic works at Essen, in Prussia. Here we 
have the “‘ Kingdom of the Cannon” presided 
over by a girl of twenty, who is absolute mis- 
tress of 40,000 men, and a revenue of tens 
of millions a year.. Bertha Krupp’s vulcans 
produced a plate which made its Harvey 
forerunner little better than cheese-cloth. 

The material used is a multiple alloy of 
iron and other metals in fixed proportions. 
The making of these plates is a matter of such 
amazing delicacy that it has become a science 
in itself. Incredible care is taken at every 
stage lest the delicate surface set up spon- 
taneous disintegration through cold or sud- 
den chill. Merely to produce the stuff means 
setting up a special plant valued at $2,000,000. 

The work of melting the hundred-ton steel 
ingot at a temperature of 2,500 degrees is a 
story in itself—a long and curious story until 
the plate emerges “‘glass-hard” and uncut- 


A BOOM IN 


table as faceted dia- 
mond. Next comes the 
“ballistic tests” laid 
down by the world's 
governments, whose 
duty it is to see their 
people get the best pos- 
sible value for the un- 
told millions poured 
out in this scramble. 
Each thickness of 
armor plate must resist 
a certain number of 


POSITION FOR HARBOR PROTECTION 


rounds of armor-piercing projectiles, with 
intensely hardened noses. 
no perforation, and no portion of the projec- 
tile must fall behind the plates; nor must 


There must be 


there be any serious cracking. The very best 
modern hard-faced armor for war ships of 
to-day is made up to thirteen inches in thick- 
ness. At this three 750-pound shells will be 
fired from a twelve-inch gun, with a striking 
velocity of 1,846 feet per second. 

It seems inconceivable that any substance 
on this earth could withstand such a stroke, 
yet there must not be so much as a crack; for 
in such event a second shot striking the ship’s 
side would undoubtedly shatter the plate, and 
leave a large gap. To put it in another way, 
the total striking energy of the three shots on 
the plate under test equals 50,066 foot-tons, 
and yet that plate must remain in a condition 
to stand still further attack! And so for the 
moment the victory lies with the armor. 
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Each country jealously guards its naval 
secrets, and whole volumes of romance might 
be written about the swarms of international 
spies—highly placed diplomats many of them 

—that swarm in every capital from London 
and Paris to Washington and Tokio. 

Every tourist knows how dangerous it is 
to take photographs in a naval stronghold; 
for each nation is striving for supremacy 
on the sea, and eager minds, actuated by 
patriotism, profit, or desire of fame, are at 
work night and day upon terrible devices 
for wholesale destruction. The result is that 
war ships of all grades change almost as 
swiftly as Paris modes, with disastrous re- 
sults upon the collective pockets of the 
nations. 

In less than a century the soul of the navy 
has transmigrated four times—from sails to 


steam, from wood to iron, iron to steel, and 
from steel to Krupped armor—not to men- 


THE SICK BAY OF 


WAR SHIP 


tion such wonders as 
wireless communication, 
submarine boats, torpe- 
does directed by electric 
rays, slow-burning pow- 
der, telescopic sights, 
and a hundred other in- 
ventions. 

Let us consider the 
stately advance in line 
of the fleet of to-mor- 
row. In the van comes 
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the stupendous Dreadnought, which the Brit- 
ish Admiralty sprung upon the world, and 
thus, without the firing of a shot, rendered 
every war ship afloat more or less obsolete, 
an uncanny monster of 18,000 tons, whose 
squat lines and tublike stern give little in- 
dication of her amazing speed of nearly 
twenty-five miles an hour. 

Her great steel masts are three-legged, and 
down their hollow tubes electric news from 
the new range-finding stations above will be 
carried to the five colossal barbettes. Her 
turbine engines develop the power of 25,000 
horses; and her broadside represents the most 
appalling explosive force ever generated by 
man. I mean the simultaneous firing of her 
ten 12-inch guns, each of which generates an 
energy of 50,000 tons. 

It has been estimated that the Dread- 
nought’s broadside develops force equal to 
the lifting of an entire city block composed 

exclusively of twenty- 
story skyscrapers! Lit- 
tle wonder that the un- 
couth monster skidded 
sideways under the recoil 
like an automobile on a 
muddy road. 

These monsters may 
be said to have revolu- 
tionized naval warfare; 
and the naval cabinets of 
the world are seriously 
embarrassed on account 
of it. Let us suppose 
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A BATTLE SHIP BOMBARDS 


FORTS 


THE SHORE 


that eight ordinary modern battle ships are 
brought against the Dreadnought. She is far 
faster, and can choose her own position. 


Her armor is two inches thicker than theirs, 
so that she can select a range at which she 


can pierce their plating while her own re- 
mains invulnerable. 

She carries ten 12-inch guns to their four. 
She can shoot over a mile farther, and hit 
harder. More than this, she fires faster, her 
vast and novel hull is steadier, which means 
accurate shooting. ‘Thus she is clearly able 
to destroy seven or eight of the greatest bat- 
tle ships afloat one after the other, and noth- 
ing but want of ammunition can prevent her 
from doing this. 

It is little wonder that France has laid 
down six Dreadnoughts to be completed 
within the next two years, and Germany 
quickly followed; with Japan and ourselves 
equally anxious? Our reply to the Dread- 
nought is a projected ship of 20,000 or 25,000 
tons with perhaps twelve 12-inch guns 
mounted in double turrets. 

Behind the line of Dreadnoughts come sec- 
ondary battle ships, which but yesterday rep- 
resented the very latest thing in naval con- 
struction; and circling round the armada are 
vast cruisers little less immense than the ves- 
sels in the line of battle. On the outer circle 
we have vicious swarms of torpedo boats, 
while close in are two weird-looking types 
that never before sailed the seas. 

One of these is the sinister mine-sowing 
cruiser like the new British Iphigenia, from 























A WHITEHEAD TORPEDO JUST 
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whose steel decks project rows of curious- 
looking globes—hideous ‘‘seed” with which 
to sow the sea floor for the destruction of 
giant ships. The second unknown mon- 
strosity is a stupendous floating forge or 
repair ship, many-funneled, and fairly alive 
with electrical generating stations, immense 
machines, and powerful cranes worked by 
electric motors. She carries a noncom- 
batant crew of 400 men, mostly skilled ar- 
tificers; and her object is to go to the rescue 
of “lame ducks” and repair them literally 
“while they. wait,” returning them speedily 
into the line of battle. 

Not far off is another auxiliary—a vast 
floating dock 600 feet long, and weighing 
7,000 tons, with a lifting capacity of nearly 
three times this weight. Such a contrivance 
can lift clear out of the water the greatest 
battle ship afloat in less than fifty minutes. 

Come with me on board one of the great 
ironclads and stand on her forecastle. Look 
aft now upon the great turret and tier upon 
tier of superstructure, with conning tower, 
charthouse, funnels, and fighting tops; the 
whole served by a crew of goo souls that 
work as one. It is the middle watch of a 
winter’s night, and the officer on duty is re- 
sponsible for the ship, which cost perhaps 
$7,000,000. His night glasses are in his 























EXPLOSION OF A TORPEDO 


hands, and incessantly he sweeps the horizon 
for the dread torpedo boat—which, painted 
black, is only betrayed on a dark night by 
the foam of its bow wave. 

In an instant the thrilling cry of ‘Man and 
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arm ship” goes up, and almost simultane- 
ously the deadly little six-pounders are cleared 
and loaded, the Nordenfeldts got ready, and 
the great six-inch quick-firers cast loose. 

It may be the great vessel’s “‘crinoline,” 
or torpedo net, is lowered all round her mass- 
ive sides; but the curious warfare between 
gun and armor makers has gone on also in 
the matter of torpedoes. To-day their war 
“nose” is fitted with automatic scissors, 
which cut through the steel netting and ad- 


mit the wicked head. This explodes on 
concussion, and will send the greatest battle 
ship afloat to the bottom of the sea in a few 
moments. 

The great ship is cleared for action. All 
boats are filled with water to prevent fire; 
woodwork which might cause splinters is 
thrown overboard or sent below; hammocks 
are brought up and placed round the con- 
ning towers to protect the officers inside; 
mantlets of spare ropes are placed between 
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the guns in the six-inch batteries, isolating 
each crew. The hundreds of water-tight 
doors are shut, and—last and grimmest prep- 
aration of all—the amputation table is un- 
shipped in the sweltering cockpit. 

Meanwhile the sea is swept with search- 
lights of 30,000 candle power, that streak the 
night with radiance; and woe unto the tor- 
pedo boat detected by one of these great bars 
of light. Though she tear through the water 
in a walled furrow at forty miles an hour she 
cannot escape the furious hail poured upon 
her, and she must infallibly be blown out of 
the water. 

For these lightweights of naval warfare— 
“200 feet of shod death” as they have been 
called—are mere thin steel shells made to 
contain death-dealing mechanism. They are 
designed to cover a mile in a minute and a 
half, turn in their own length, and leap to 
racing speed almost before a man knows he 
has signaled the engine room. 

And yet these tiny shells may have 5,000 
horse power vibrating in their hearts, shaking 
them to their very foundations, rattling the 
decks, and jarring their commander’s -body 
until his brain hums; while the whistling, 
flaming funnels dart back cinders like hail. 


I have watched the stokers literally crawling 
among the engines feeling for heated bearings 
by letting the racing piston hit the back of 


their hands. Meanwhile the torpedo boat 
swayed and panted as if her frail skin would 
buckle as she tore not over but through the 
rollers at the speed of an express train. 

She has cost probably a quarter of a million, 
and if she can creep near enough to a nine- 
million-dollar Dreadnought and launch a sin- 
ister torpedo from her, tube, she will have 
more than served her purpose, even if she be 
destroyed in the very act. . 

The torpedo that is so dreaded about these 
little craft is a long steel cigar-shaped mis- 
sile, fired from a tube with a small charge of 
gunpowder. It weighs about 1,500 pounds, 
and carries in its phosphor-bronze “war 
head” a charge of wet guncotton weighing 
250 pounds. The moment the torpedo 
strikes the water its automatic mechanism 
driven by compressed air begins to work, and 
the tiny whirling propellers in its tail drive it 
through the water at any given depth at a 
speed of thirty miles an hour. Behind the 
war head comes the air chamber into which 
air is pumped at a pressure of 1,500 pounds 
to the square inch. Next come the little en- 
gines; and the whole is controlled by a mar- 
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velous spinning-top arrangement known as 
the gyroscope, which will correct the course 
of the torpedo, and even bring it to the surface 
if the occasion be mere practice at a target 
rather than real warfare. 

The latest developments are turbine tor- 
pedoes with a range of 4,000 yards and a 
speed of thirty-five knots. They cost about 
$5,000 each, and are actually controlled by 
the boat they leave by means of electric-light 
rays received on a tiny shaft projecting from 
the torpedo as it tears through the water. 
Thus the automatic missile is under control, 
and may be brought back at any moment. 

The torpedo’s aim and object is to strike 
its nose against a battle ship’s hull. That 
means total destruction. To accomplish 
this the frail torpedo boats were designed, 
and their crews in warfare lead lives that may 
truly be called hellish. Watch one of them 
at full speed sticking her bows into long green 
seas that sweep her from end to end. She 
rolls and plunges madly in the sea way like 
a baby whale at play. Down below men are 
shining and dripping with sweat, with all 
four boilers under full draught. Not aman 
may conveniently sit down with the crazy 
little craft fairly leaping through the heavy 
swell at forty miles an hour. She plays little 
David to the Dreadnought’s Goliath—often 
enough with the same tragic result. But she 
runs a frightful risk; and her commander and 
crew of seventy well know that they court 
destruction in war time, and have not the 
ghost of a chance if their mission fails. 

But she, too, has enemies of her own kind, 
specially designed to prey upon her. I mean 
of course the torpedo-boat destroyer. Once 
more we see the “‘ beggar-my-neighbor” game. 
It starts with the giant battle ship, whom it 
is the aim of all smaller craft to destroy. If 
the torpedo boat is a menace—and you re- 
member the terror of Rojestvensky’s men in 
the North Sea—then a craft like her, but 
faster still, more powerful, and able to fight 
her with her own weapons as well as with 
gunfire, must be specially devised. 

The destroyers of to-day cost about half a 
million dollars, and will travel over forty- 
five miles an hour. They carry a thin, tough 
armor over their vitals, and have quick-firing 
armament enabling them to carry out their 
mission. 

The threat of danger to the men is greatest 
of all in another terror of naval warfare— 
the submarine boat. Here again we find a 
series of tragedies more terrible than the sen- 
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sational fictionist could evolve. One has 
but to recall the fate of the British Az and 
A&, the Russian Delphin, the German S126, 
and the French boats Farfadet and Lutin. 
The Ar had her partially submerged conning 
tower struck by a steamer’s bottom; the 
Delphin flooded her ballast tanks while the 
hatch was open; the A8 exploded; and as to 
the Farfadet, it is certain her crew lived 
for many hours in their strange tomb before 
they succumbed to a frightful death. 

Here, then, is the latest terror of the sea 
gliding far beneath the surface at eight or 
ten knots and discharging torpedoes at mighty 
battle ships guided only by the periscope, 
an optical wonder that carries out the Irish- 
man’s ancient joke of “a telescope with 
which one can see round the corner”! 

The French will possess nearly sixty sub- 
marines by next year, most of them with 
picked crews—not the least interesting among 
the staff being three white mice, regularly on 
the pay roll. It is the duty of these tiny 
“naval officers” to detect by their squeals 
the ominous odors of any escape from the 
gasoline tanks. 

Most strange is it to sink eerily in one of 
these frail and delicate craft. The ballast 


tanks fill, and as we drop we hear the swish 
of waves over our head for some time, until 
the pale green sea light dies away in utter 
darkness. Slowly little electric bulbs show 
forth, lighting up a fantastic submarine home 


118 feet by 9 feet. Our accumulators are 
charged for a hundred-mile journey, and 
our torpedoes contain 1oo pounds of gun- 
cotton. 

In the glare of electric radiators stands the 
lieutenant commander, his eye glued to the 
periscope, seeking for his giant prey. He 
will get within a hundred yards or so of the 
colossal steel hull above and then let fly. 
The mighty war ship’s searchlights will avail 
her naught, and her light and heavy arma- 
ments may churn the sea into foam and not 
touch the submarine, protected as she is by 
the sea itself. Against her giant sisters the 
battle ship has a thousand weapons. Little 
electric buttons sway mighty rolling castles 
armed with giant guns in pairs. She, too, 
carries torpedoes; and even her stupendous 
bulk may be hurled against an enemy with 
the ram in her bows, far below the water, to 
give a fatal wound. 

But all weapons are futile before the sinis- 
ter little submarine, that cannot be reached 
or seen on the sea floor. Without doubt the 
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next move in the “beggar-my-neighbor” 
game will be against this invisible enemy. 

Already naval divers and submarine miners 
counteract or lay plans for the destruction 
of the submarine boat. Every battle ship 
of to-day carries eight or ten fully equipped 
divers with a full “suit” of rubber, copper 
breastplate, and screw helmet, fitted with 
searchlights, telephones, and signaling ap- 
paratus for subaqueous work. These divers 
can scrape the ship’s bottom, and so add it 
may be a knot an hour to her speed, thus 
enabling her possibly to take some tremen- 
dous advantage. Or they can lay submarine 
mines—those harmless-looking kegs of wet 
guncotton that may be exploded by electro 
contact from the shore, or when struck by 
a hostile ship. 

These mines contain up to 500 pounds of 
guncotton, and are used for harbor defense, 
as well as for direct assault upon the enemy’s 
ships. A diver may also be called upon to 
go down into the depths and sever the elec- 
tric cables connecting these mines, thus al- 
lowing a giant battle ship to move inshore 
in safety that she may the better wreak 
vengeance upon a doomed city. 

Meanwhile naval armaments are taxing 
the genius and treasure of the world. We 
have seen the weapons with which the next 
great battle will be fought; and it is only too 
true that little or no provision has been made 
for the wounded. ‘True, these must be got 
out of the way below decks that the survivors 
may carry on their duties free from depressing 
effect and emotion. The accommodation 
provided in the sick bays rarely exceeds eight 
cots in any battle ship, and there is perhaps 
swinging room for a dozen hammocks. 

The use of armored decks means that the 
dying and sorely wounded must needs be 
half stifled. Moreover, the sick berth in 
many great battle ships of to-day is situated 
in the fore end and is therefore not only un- 
protected, but is in a part of the ship which 
is certain to receive concentrated and heavy 
fire from the enemy. 

It is hard to strike an average as to the 
number of wounded in a great naval battle. 
Some authorities declare each big battle ship 
will have easily fifty-three bad cases when 
she emerges from action, with her unarmored 
ends entirely wrecked. It is safe to assume 
that not one-half of these victims can receive 
proper care and attention. During the Chino- 
Japanese War twenty-nine per cent of the 
wounded died on the Matsushima, careful 
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asthe Japanese notoriously are in this re- 
spect. 

It is suggested that the next great naval 
war will see a special hospital ship under the 
Red Cross flag provided with collecting boats, 
each accommodating six or eight cot cases. 
This floating hospital is to maintain a con- 
tinuous sea speed of eighteen or twenty 
knots, so as to keep station with a modern 
fleet at full speed. This would obviate 
the frightful state of things on, say, the 
Chinese Hiyet, which after the battle of the 
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Yalu River had her wardroom blown away 
and every one of the wounded died on the 
way home! 

It would seem as if the ablest brains on 
earth were devoted to means of destruction, 
and all the treasure of the world poured lav- 
ishly forth to carry out their design. Such 
an assemblage of engines of death, brought 
to conflict, will surely give illustration of Von 
Moltke’s saying that ‘War is the greatest 
enemy of war; and war will eventually wipe 
war out of existence.” 





I HID MY LOVE IN THE BANNEL BROOM 


By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 


HID my love in the bannel broom; 
She bowed her head, but she had full room; 
And the riders sought, but they did not see, 


For she was slender and she was wee; 


And the broom rose high though the wind was wild, 


And the sworders that sought were all beguiled. 
So when they sought and they did not find, 
Away they galloped, with me behind— 

Behind a trooper that rode a roan. 

Ah, Lord! but I did heavily groan: 


Such sorrow it was to leave the lass 


And ‘know not what might come to pass! 


But still *twas well they rode away 


And found her not the livelong day: 


They sought and sought through copse and dune, 


With curses to keep their wrath in tune. 


That night I slipped from the basement floor, 


Slew the sentry and got to the door, 


Mounted the roan and raced to the coast; 


And now my love is the Liibeck toast! 


Her gown’s a silk that needs more room 
Than e’er ’twould get in the bannel broom! 
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By ROBERT AITKEN 
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There is a world outside the one you know, 

To which for curiousness ’ell can’t compare— 

It is the place where “willful missings” go . . . 
KIPLING. 


gy 1TH the former state of Mr. 
Archibald we need not now 
f{ concern ourselves. At pres- 
ent he is alive, and may 
repent; but, with every dis- 
position toward optimism, 
I am afraid he will put that 
One cannot, on the Upper 
Niger, base any very vital calculation upon 
the Expectation of Life set forth so comfort- 
ingly in the columns of insurance companies’ 
prospectuses, and when I tell you that the 
man who is still known as “Ernest Archi- 
bald” consoles himself periodically with the 
perusal of those particular pages headed 
Mean Ajter-Lifetime (Male) you will perhaps 
understand my feeling in the matter. The 
only feature admissible in his case lies in the 
phrase itseli—Mr. Archibald’s after-lifetime 
must be mean, beyond words. 

There are very many white men among 
the rank and file of the trading community 
on the much-maligned Coast, but there are 
also black sheep in that fold as in any other. 
Without them it would not be so easy to find 
cheap fuel for the machinery of civilization 
which is pushing its way, slowly but surely, 
by swamp and river, forest and mountain, to 
the very heart of a savage country which will 
one day be a prosperous British colony. This 
is the tale of a black sheep. 

Ernest Archibald’s place of immolation 
was written S6; not a difficult name to spell, 
or even to speak distinctly ata pinch. There 
he had been deposited, one sweltering No- 
vember day, by the uninterested subassistant 
manager of the Trading Syndicate which had 


off until too late. 
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bought him, body and soul, at a price so 
extremely moderate that it is hardly worthy 
of record here; and there he remained, suf- 
fering silent agony, until the dumb, brooding 
devils of climate and country had eaten his 
heart piecemeal. It was a weak, flabby 
heart at best, and he did not suffer so long 
or so deeply as a stronger man might, but 
that was a bad time for him while it lasted. 

After he had found his tongue he extracted 
such comfort as he could from the apelike 
chatter of his black subordinates, whose man- 
ners and customs he set himself to emulate 
with mistaken diligence. Other company he 
had none but his thoughts—and they were 
not pleasant companions. 

S6 had never been a paying station. It 
was maintained for the pure and philan- 
thropic purpose of preventing any other com- 
pany from establishing a representative there. 
It was not therefore an unlooked-for disap- 
pointment to the Syndicate when their dele- 
gate failed to show a profit on his first bal- 
ance sheet, and they passed his infinitesimal 
salary without a murmur, content in that he 
showed no disposition to attempt escape from 
the terms of the contract under which they 
had netted him. 

Half year after half year passed soddenly, 
and the only indents from S6 that showed 
any increase were those for medical com- 
forts. They could be debited legitimately 
against the sender’s salary account, and were 
duly executed in consequence, so that case 
upon case of poisonous spirits went up-river 
with the half-yearly launch, which, on the 
other hand, never returned overladen. 

The subassistant manager who went the 
round of the back-creek substations, of 
which S6 was one, did not report very favor- 
ably upon that particular post, but, for the 











“He held fast in bondage to the bottle the bead man of the native village.” 


politic reasons already explained, little notice 
was taken of his animadversions. Even his 
direct complaint that Mr. Archibald had 
“cheeked him most infernally” upon two 
successive visits, was passed over in con- 
temptuous silence by the all-powerful man- 
ager. Ernest Archibald was of too slight im- 
portance in the scale of things—things on 
the Coast—to have any attention paid him 
so long as he merely existed, a stumbling 
block in the path of rival companies. 

By some extraordinary process of reason- 
ing, however, Mr. Archibald had succeeded 
in convincing himself that he was a person 
of importance. Two bases he had to work 
upon, and these were undeniable. First, 
there was the fact that he held fast in bond- 
age to the bottle the head man of the native 
village which had spawned upon his station 
out of the darkness; and last, he himself had 
long outlived his allotted span in that strong- 
hold of disease and death, having blossomed 
forth in the midst of its miasma, a gross, 
damp, bloated, unwholesome-looking ever- 


green. He was no longer the cadaverous 
candidate for a wholesale grave, who had 
crept ashore at S6 to die, but the mark- 
master of death and burial, justice and in- 
justice, the high, the middle, and the low. 

It was his comfortable habit to drink, at 
dawn and nightfall, toward the clearing un- 
der the big mangrove before his hut wherein 
lay, in unhallowed ground, the mortal re- 
mains of his ill-starred predecessors in the 
honorable post of S6, and the propitiatory 
nod with which he prefaced each libation 
would seem to have appeased the restless 
spirits of the departed. At any rate they 
were satisfied with his company in the flesh, 
so that the ready plot beside them was al- 
most as overgrown with weeds as their own 
last resting places. 

Seventy-four geographical miles from Mr. 
Archibald’s stronghold, a hundred and fifty 
miles away by the only feasible route, lay the 
nearest white man’s dwelling, the trading 
station of a German company whose osten- 
sible headquarters figure in the Liverpool 
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directory. There dwelt, very near the main 
river, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Schweitzer, drain- 
ing Archibald’s district of trade, exciting 
light-heartedly his futile displeasure. Within 
visiting distance of this abode of commerce 
was quartered a posse of police, but these 
were kept so very busy in its immediate 
neighborhood, 
that their sweat- 
ing surveillance 
had never quite 
reached the out- 
skirts of S6. 

Under such 
circumstances 
Archibald waxed 
fat, until, in his 
fermenting brain, 
there cropped up 
the happy idea of 
kicking his pred- 
- atory neighbors. 
This idea he pro- 
ceeded to carry 
out, and one 
dark night Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto 
Schweitzer 
passed painfully 
from a drunken 
slumber to a more 
settled sleep, be- 
sides being ex- 
pensively crema- 
ted, under the 
supervision of one 
of Archibald’s 
most trusted lieu- 
tenants, in the 
fiery furnace of 
their own dwell- 
ing place. 

The crew of 
the police launch, 
on itsnext weekly 
call, was unpleas- 
antly impressed 
by the dead desolation of what had been a place 
of business, and, having decently interred 
a few calcined bones recovered from among 
the ashes, returned to headquarters to report 
the evidently accidentak burning of Schweit- 
zer’s store, and the consequent demise of 
the inmates thereof. Archibald had news of 
this in due course from his acquaintance the 
subassistant manager, and expressed himself 
sorrowfully regarding the untoward event. 
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“ He sank at the white man’s feet, smearing bis 
boots with blood.” 
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The tide of trade thus temporarily diverted, 
S6 showed a clear profit of some four pounds 
over its next half year’s accounts, and Archi- 
bald promptly sent South an application for 
increase of salary. This was as promptly re- 
fused, and he was referred to his contract. 
After which he was a man with a grievance. 

The measure 
of his discontent 
Zz overflowed finally 
when a wave of 
progress, sweep- 
ing as far inland 
as Sé, left jetsam 
on the strand in 
the shape of a 
detachment of 
police. The sea 
of civilization 
threatened to 
wash away the 
autocracy of the 
bottle, and the 
presiding genius 
of the spot was 
wroth exceed- 
ingly. 

Trade gin is 
not, on the Up- 
per Niger, sooth- 
ing to rawnerves, 
and Mr. Archi- 
bald’s temper 
became deadly in 
the extreme. 
Mrs. Archibald, 
coal black but 
loyal, suffered 
sadly in those 
days, and a trav- 
eling Fulani trad- 
er who was rash 
enough to express 
sympathy with 
her plight, de- 
parted suddenly 
from S6 to the 
accompaniment of a charge of buckshot 
which would inevitably have ruined his trous- 
ers had he worn any. His luck in getting 
away with his life was much commented 
upon locally. With his plaints, ceased all at- 
tempt at remonstrance, and Mr. Archibald 
pursued his evil way unchecked, but partially 
appeased by burnt offerings, ever and anon 
rumbling wrathfully, while the villagers cow- 
ered before him. 





THE OUTER DARKNESS 


II 


TAKE for granted an average Eng- 
lish home of the upper middle class, 
standing where you will in the grass 
country; people the cozy country 
_ house with average English men and 
women, well set up and deeply im- 
bued with the habit of hunting; 
imagine the average master of such 
an establishment in pink and tops; 
and you will have a perfectly set por- 
trait of Harry Hamilton’s father, 
whose requiem, throughout three 
counties, was expressed in three 
words: “‘A straight goer!” 

But straight going is not of itself, 
in these commercial days, sufficient 
to provide for a wife and family, and 
when Mr. Hamilton met death one winter’s 
morning on a slippery country road, he had 
only time to wonder, with a sigh, what would 
become of Norah and the boy, before the 
sand in the hourglass ran out. 

Norah was Harry’s mother, and the two 
mourned together for a time over the-frozen 
body that was brought them, feet foremost, 
on a hurdle. Then they stood up, dry-eyed, 
to face the world. 

Harry had come of age, and was, therefore, 
in a position to realize his slender fortune in 
order to settle his father’s debts. These were 
trifling, but less so than the son’s resources. 

The dead man’s only living relative was a 
brother much younger than himself, who had 
disappeared long ago, under a cloud. His 
wife had forgotten, since he had brought her 
home, the distant Irish cousins whom she 
had seen but seldom during her lonely school 
days, although they were all the kin she could 
count. Mother and son together, but other- 
wise alone, turned their backs on the old life, 
and refusing with all the pride of honorable 
poverty the manifold offers of assistance made 
them, went forth into the world practically 
penniless. 

A more appalling situation for a country- 
bred youngster it would be difficult to con- 
ceive, and Harry passed through a two years’ 
inferno before he procured the appointment 
which was to keep his mother and himself in 
bread and butter. It was no choice of his 
that took him to the Coast, but bitter, black 
necessity, and the same imperious taskmas- 
ter kept him alive throughout the first six 
months of his apprenticeship there. 

Norah Hamilton had forced herself to let 


“ He was pulled to the ground and disarmed, 
while bis escort was swiftly butchered.” 


him go, with a sore heart, and set herself to 
save largely out of the monthly check which 
came to her from his bankers. Wherefore in 
time she died, half starved, and Harry’s pay 
accumulated uselessly while he worked on in 
dumb, careless despair, all his world in frag- 
ments about his ears. 

There was also, as is sometimes the case, a 
girl in the question. It happened, fatefully, 
that she adventured a brief note of condo- 
lence to her stricken comrade, and a merci- 
ful Providence ordaining that the mail runner 
should, on the occasion, overcome with un- 
usual valor the manifold difficulties and dan- 
gers in his way, delivering his burden intact 
at the journey’s end, it fell out that her shy 
sympathy served to save her friend from 
shipwreck. Having read the scant epistle, he 
smashed most angrily the brandy bottle to 
which he had been addressing himself for 
comfort,and resolved to see things out soberly. 
Then he sat down to write an application for 
transfer to the frontier, where he understood 
there was work toward, 
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Before he was sent there, however, he 
found time to answer the letter he had re- 
ceived, and the girl, reading his sorry con- 
fession, cried very bitterly, but thought still 
more often thereafter of Harry Hamilton. It 
struck her as a very strange thing that a man 
should, out of sheer pride, trample upon the 
happiness of two people, himself and herself, 
and she grieved in that she was rich and 
Harry poor, with no immediate prospect of 
their situations becoming reversed. But, out 
of her own pride, she did not write to him 
again. 


Ii 


THE building of the fort at S6 was an 
arduous task. Green wood is worrying to 
work with, and Subinspector Hamilton’s five 
and twenty native policemen were but mid- 
dling carpenters. The villagers also held 
aloof sullenly. It was evident that nothing 
would induce them to assist in such a work 
of supererogation. 

The outer stockade completed, Harry was 
minded to impress such labor as should be 
necessary to complete his defenses with all 
speed; rumors had reached him of disturb- 
ances on the river, and, although that was a 
hundred and fifty miles away, he thought it 
well to be prepared for all emergencies. 
Bush fighting breeds like wildfire. 

He buckled on his revolver, and, attended 
by a single orderly, walked quietly over to the 
village to seek speech of Mr. Archibald. Re- 
garding this worthy he had heard a good 
deal, but nothing that was favorable, and it 
had struck him as a bad sign that the trader 
had omitted to take any notice of the new 
flag which floated above the site of the fort 
a short mile from the village. He was not 
prepared, however, for the extreme squalor 
of his countryman, and when the orderly had 
led him through a throng-of savages to the 
doorway of a tumble-down, leaf-thatched hut, 
wherein, after some parley with Mrs. Archi- 
bald, he was permitted to view that great man 
himself, it was all he could do to conceal his 
disgust. 

He made his request modestly. The swol- 
len, dropsical, evil-looking creature on the 
floor eyed him in silence, and broke into a 
sneering, shaky laugh, swaying to and fro, 
jellylike, as he sat up in his unclean habili- 
ments on the dirty mat that served him for 
a couch. Harry returned his gaze steadily, 
while many heads peered in through the door- 
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way upon this strange meeting of two white 
men. 

“Clear out!” said Ernest Archibald at 
length, insolently, and Subinspector Hamil- 
ton, loosening his tongue, spoke to him with- 
out reserve. Tears of rage were rolling down 
the man’s puffy cheeks, long before the slim 
youth in spotless khaki uniform had con- 
cluded his homily. Gasping, outraged, 
among his filthy household gods, he could find 
no words strong enough to express his feel- 
ings, and presently the subaltern of police 
went away sickly to seek the fresh air. 

The big, ugly negroes in the doorway fell 
back before him as he strode out, and faced 
him in a black half-moon when he halted and 
spoke; but no one of them stepped forward 
when he asked for volunteers to work upon 
his intrenchments, and, as he was without 
immediate means to compel their labor, he 
had to return to the fort empty-handed. Be- 
fore he went, however, he looked back into 
the hut and laid a final injunction upon its 
speechless proprietor, leaving him to shake 
impotent fists and call down black, bloody 
curses at his leisure. 

The trade of S6 suffered a considerable de- 
pression after Mr. Hamilton’s arrival. So 
also did Mr. Archibald’s import of trade gin; 
the police took charge of that, spilling it, 
very reluctantly, under the eyes of their 
commander and despite the united protests 
of the lately apparent subassistant manager 
and its consignee, into the oily brown waters 
of the creek. 

That broke the back of Mr. Archibald’s 
patience. He went Fantee forthwith, es- 
chewing his unclean linen suit in favor of a 
trade blanket, and swore that Harry Hamil- 
ton should suffer sorely in an impending 
reckoning. The subassistant manager rea- 
soned with him to no purpose and journeyed 
back to the nearest factory express to insist 
that Mr. Archibald should be removed from 
S6 before he should run amuck. He was, 
needless to say, severely reprimanded for 
such excess of zeal, and debited in account 
current with the cost of the extra coal con- 
sumed by the launch on its unnecessary 
journey. He did not, however, go up-river 
again at the moment, for the excellent reason 
that he could not. The war canoes were out, 
and chaos reigned on the Upper Niger. 

Schweitzer’s successor departed on the 
same long journey that Schweitzer had been 
dispatched upon before him, and the police 
station on the river bank was besieged in 





“I don’t know how many men’s lives have been paid for you.” 


form; for which reason Subinspector Hamil- 
ton’s urgent request for reénforcements at 
S6 could not conveniently be complied with. 
This was unfortunate, as it was patently im- 
possible for any white man, however white, 
to maintain with twenty-three Sniders a half- 
completed, hastily put together blockhouse 
and stockade against some thousands of 
armed savages. 

Harry had spared two of his scanty force 
to carry duplicate dispatches to the post on 
the river. The reply to his message reached 
him in the cleft of a spear that grazed his 
arm in its coming, and it was evident that the 
envelope had been tampered with by the way. 

“Have sent south for reénforcements,” it 
ran. ‘Am besieged here and cannot spare 
aman. Hold out to the last.” 

The subinspector of police removed his 
helmet after he had read it, and “‘God help 
us!” said he, without irreverence. 

The first onfall came with the dawn. It 
failed, and the ‘black men within the fort 
howled derisively as the enemy drew off at 
nightfall. Harry could have laughed, but 
that it was no laughing matter—his ammu- 
nition was all but spent, and the capture of 
the fort must be but a matter of hours. 

He posted his sentries and slept soddenly, 
satisfied that he need not fear a night attack; 


but every two hours he was called and went 
round his defenses in the pitch darkness, 
stumbling sleepily over the prone bodies of 
men, living or dead as might be. About 
midnight he was awakened by a wild outcry 
from the village. S6, in an agony of flames, 
was shrieking out its soul in the distance, 
and, as he stood, with clinched hands, in 
bitter powerlessness, a dark figure broke from 
the shadows without and ran toward the fort, 
screaming. Harry beat down the ready rifle 
of the sentry beside him, and the runner 
advanced fearfully, holding out his empty 
hands in mute appeal; he was haled into the 
inclosure, and sank at the white man’s feet, 
smearing his boots with blood, a dirty envel- 
ope tumbling from his teeth at Harry’s feet. 

“For God’s sake,” said the message, 
“cc help!” 

Five minutes later Subinspector Hamil- 
ton, with six picked men, left the fort and 
pushed his way into the village of S6, whose 
burning had ceased at his coming. There 
he was pulled to the ground and disarmed, 
while his escort was swiftly butchered. A 
flare of flame rose in the night as a fresh hut 
was fired, and, in the light thus simply sup- 
plied, Harry was aware of Mr. Archibald, his 
sides shaking with greasy laughter, looking 
down upon hiin. 
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“You’re a dam fool, aren’t you?” asked 
that pillar of commerce elegantly, and Sub- 
inspector Hamilton kicked at him with bitter 
loathing. 

Archibald’s brow darkened. 

“Here,” he said in Haussa to the men 
about him, “take the clothes off those pigs 
and make your way into the fort. Don’t let 
me see you again till it’s well alight.” 

Harry thought of his unsuspecting subor- 
dinates, and groaned aloud. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Archibald gleefully, 
“that hits you, does it? Deserted your post at 
the first cock-an’-bull story that was pitched 
you! Who’s a disgrace to his country now, 
eh?” 

The subinspector of police groaned again. 

“Look here,” he said pleadingly, “I’ve 
spent six good lives already to help you— 
take mine too, and let the rest go.” 

“T’ll take the lot,” Archibald answered 
coolly, ‘‘to square accounts between us, an’ 
then I’ll let people know how you’ve be- 
haved!” 

“Damn you!” said Harry Hamilton sol- 
emnly. ‘You—you Thing!” And he spat 
in the man’s face. 

“Take him away,” growled Ernest Archi- 
bald hoarsely, the veins swelling on his fore- 
head, “‘and—take him away, d’ye hear!” 


IV 


LITTLE was said in the grass country as to 
the manner of Harry Hamilton’s passing, 
but men shook their heads when his name 
was mentioned, and were glad that the father 
was not there to know of his son’s shame. 

“Such a straight goer, the old chap,” said 


they sorrowfully. ‘‘Who’d ever ha’ thought 
it of the young un!” 

The women sighed among themselves, and 
spoke of the boy’s dead mother pityingly. Of 
them all only the girl had faith. 

“Deserted his post?” said she very quietly. 
“What an obvious untruth!” 

But in her own heart she grieved exceed- 
ingly, and a little later she abandoned hunt- 
ing and took up hospital nursing, greatly to 
the grief of the grass country. 

“Ridiculous folly!” said the matrons, and 
warned the maids against the wearing of 
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hearts upon their sleeves. ‘‘Tut, tut!” ex- 
claimed the old men comprehensively, and the 
young men smiled sadly, in vain. 


V 


THE extermination of the police post 
brought down upon S6 a military garrison 
which drilled the district most wholesomely 
and all but frightened Archibald out of his 
remaining wits. Lack of stimulant also 
played havoc with his nerves, and he was 
the first patient to be installed in the brand- 
new hospital which in time looked down 
disgustedly upon the growing township of Sé6. 
There he lay for long, in a black nightmare 
of brain fever which made him a most un- 
pleasant charge to the new nursing sister. 

He recovered and went forth into the world 
again, shaken but unimpressed, while the 
hospital authorities debated among them- 
selves whether they should or should not 
make use of his recent self-communings in 
order to have him hanged by the neck until 
he was dead. 

At the urgent request of the nursing sister 
they decided to forego that privilege, con- 
tenting themselves with having Mr. Archi- 
bald deported from S6. Before he was car- 
ried away the sister spoke to him, from a 
distance, in such wise that he went dumbly, 
mouthing soundless self-defense and white to 
the lips. 

“T don’t know how many men’s lives have 
been paid out for you,” she said sadly, “and 
God knows whether you are worth the blood 
money—but you might have spared your 
brother’s son.” 

She broke down bitterly as soon as he had 
gone, and making no fight for life, the climate 
claimed her for its own, so that the assyth- 
ment of Mr. Ernest Archibald Hamilton was 
paid in full tale. 

At the foot of a hasty cross, a lurching 
roost for all the poultry of S6, under the big 
mangrove tree before the hut that once was 
Archibald’s, sleep very soundly, side by side, 
Harry Hamilton and the nursing sister, man 
and maid. It is believed by the local med- 
ical officer and myself that the Day of Judg- 
ment will provide a very pleasant surprise for 
both of them. 





A VETERAN 


PASSES 


By WILLIAM BEVIER ASHLEY 


Gg OHNSON lays a last num- 

We \: ber gently on the table and, 

AY| gazing sharply for a mo- 

es ment at MHelpmate, en- 

grossed in another, rises 

and gets in between the 

. curtains and the window, 

where he flattens his nose against the pane 

and shields his eyes with both hands so as to 

see, against the flickering street light, if the 
snow is still falling. 

“Just the way I used to do it after supper 

at home,” he ruminates, rubbing his breath 

off the glass with his sleeve and looking again. 


“Then I’d have to go to bed in a cold little - 


room and get up next morning to shovel off 
the walks and cut a lot of kindling before 


school. And it beats any other way of liv- 
ing! By ginger! I'll split some wood to- 
morrow, and be a hardy old warrior just like 
I used to be back there! ” 

“Ginger” is a milestone on Johnson’s re- 
trospect, fairly near to boyhood. He has 
learned hotter words since then. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it had not occurred to him in years 
that there was such an art as chopping wood. 
But then, Johnson had scarcely seen wood 
for fire use in the city;.and if he wondered 
at all how the “steam heat” was steamed, or 
heated—whichever happened the morning 
he wondered—he connected it in some way 
with little round bundles the janitor was 
sometimes seen to be carrying in. But out 
here in the real country where actual trees 
grow along the flagged walk, as well as in 
the “‘woods”—big as a city square—up the 
macadam road a ways, there is room for one’s 
memory to expand and reach horrible im- 
positions, softened by perspective into en- 
chanting pastimes of youth. 

Johnson’s resolution stands the test of a 
night’s sleep and a new day shivering in over 
snowdrifts, and on his way to the train he 
stops in at ““Hiccins: Ice, Coat & Woop.” 


“Send me up a cord of wood, Higgins, to- 
day, sure.” 

“Split, of course, Mr. Johnson?” 

“Split nothing. Just sawed through; and 
you needn’t stop to throw out the pieces with 
knots in ’em either, Higgins.” Which un- 
intended sarcasm hurts Higgins so that he 
stops to throw in a few of that kind. 

Creaking on across the snow, Johnson to- 
day feels a new kindliness toward yesterday’s 
yelling nuisances and their poorly fired mis- 
siles—if they aimed past him—and exactly 
at 8.04} settles next his window in the local 
with the Commercial open at “ Market Quo- 
tations” and—train and paper and white 
landscape slip away and leave him, back 
there. 


Back there, at that time, military tactics 
did not provide that a captain might leave 
his company during action and report to his 
commanding officer that he was pretty near 
tuckered out; and yet, Captain Johnson had 
shown scant appreciation of the leniency ac- 
corded him on such an occasion, returning 
sullenly to his station, one foot digging along 
behind in the dirt, clinched hands deep in 
pistol pockets, worn then at the sides. 

Only that very morning he had been but a 
lazy private, content to dream of great things 
under his tented top sheet. But he had 
risen with surprising celerity, at mother’s call, 
and, after rations and a visit to the com- 
missary department with “‘the list,” had re- 
ceived his orders for the day, closing with 
“Tf it isn’t all split by noon, you cannot go 
over to Ned’s.” He had then marchéd his 
company out from among the other things in 
the shed, to the fifing of “Georgia,” with 
variations from the original, and had pitched 
in, scattering havoc like chips until the sound 
of revelry in the camp of some idlers down 
the street had tempted him to that unsol- 
dierly act of quitting under fire. 
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The right of the firing line rested at the 
base of Woodshed Mountain, with the enemy, 
heaps of him, directly in front; a tough-look- 
ing lot that Captain Johnson expected to cut 
to pieces with difficulty. Beyond the chicken- 
coop could be seen the enemy’s reserves, en- 
camped somewhat like a peach orchard; and 
to the left of those the Prettiest Garden in 
the whole world, where roses and honeysuckle 
succeeded the peonies and syringa that fol- 
lowed close after the lilacs; and then would 
come asters and bleeding-heart and holly- 
hocks and sweet peas if only Captain John- 
son had had time to notice. Next to the 
garden, this way, the home barracks glistened 
in white and green, three splendid reserve 
regiments at rest in front, colors flying; the 
Heavy Concords, the Light Bartletts, the 
Dandy Baldwins; and from the barracks 
door, guarded by a company of blunder- 
busses as gay as morning-glories, a military 
plank-road led down to the very position the 
captain occupied. 

Not a second time had Captain Johnson 
been forecd to retreat. But again and again 
he had selected detachments of the enemy 
and, savagely engaging them in sharp en- 
counters, divided and scattered them. Even 
his temper improved under the warming in- 
fluence of victory, and his colonel, seated 
upon a mammoth black charger back of 
the captain’s trooping thoughts, gave orders 
with cheerful confidence: ‘“T’ll tackle that 
big chunk next and make believe it’s a picked 
company of dragoons,” and Captain Johnson 
spat the order along with a ‘“‘Now, men, for 
their center, charge! A good one! Again, 
charge! Once more, and we are through 
them!” And through they were. 

And then an entire battalion, finally a reg- 
iment, lay shattered about him and a sweep- 
ing victory seemed imminent, when an out- 
post suddenly came flying down from the top 
of the ash barrel. Even Washington swore, 
so “T’ll be darned if I chop that,” muttered 
Captain Johnson. 

Which seemed about it, for this was foe 
worthy of his steel. Upon this section of the 
enemy, with a heart of oak, he drove his force 
repeatedly, only to have it flung reeling back. 
“Sugar, but that’s a corking hard knot!” he 
thought between his teeth, as he noted, with 
his left thumb, that his company’s edge for 
battle had been about taken off. Over the 
back fence floated the sound of revelry from 
a camp of idlers. 

Again Captain Johnson felt discouraged 
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and, wearily wiping his sweating forehead 
on the biceps of his right sleeve, a feat only 
two or three of the fellows could do, threw 
his company into “‘rest” and sat back on the 
saddle of a sawhorse to look around him. 
Opposing lines of troops stretched away to 
the left, a bloody field between; the entire 
movement, however, depending upon that 
right flank. When he should decide the con- 
flict, these would fade away as a summer 
day’s dream, and in their places golden-blow 
and asters would continue to smile and nod 
at each other across the red geraniums, and 
peace would brood over the yard for perhaps 
an hour or more. Beyond, in the cheery 
world, a little maid still sat reading, bees 
were taking sweet liberties with blushing 
flowers, and Bruno snapped languidly at flies 
in the shade of the vine-covered well house. 
Only boys—no, by Jinks, only one boy—had 
to work while everybody else took things 
easy. In barracks, mother was just putting 
another pan of cookies into the hot oven. 

“Tl chop that hunk up in five tries or 
quit!” ordered the colonel, and Captain 
Johnson swung his company into position 
for the attack. 

“They’re the last stand of the British,” 
exhorted the captain to his men, “and we’re 
the only company brave enough to attack 
them. The war has been raging for three 
years, and no one has been able to overcome 
that regiment. I have been called in from 
another part of the field to try, and all the 
United States is waiting to see if I can win. 
I’ve got to do it in four terrific charges.” 
He arranged the regiment so that he could 
strike full upon its center, holding it there 
with his left foot, and ordered, “Ready!” 
As one blade the company leaped into po- 
sition. and swayed slowly back and forth to 
get the right impetus. ‘‘Charge!” and it 
was upon that last stand of the British, 
through its front, halfway to its center, ere 
the United States could say Gee Whittaker! 
But, before the captain could withdraw his 
company, the foe closed in and held it fast. 

“Steady!” the captain shouted, for that 
was just what he wanted so as to exhibit his 
knowledge of the art of war. To extricate 
his company from such a situation was more 
difficult, and therefore more glorious, than 
to drive it clear through at one blow. ‘‘Now, 
all the rest have stopped fighting to watch 
us,” he confided to the colonel, entering the 
breach clear up to his knuckles to try to pry 
it wider. Useless. He tried to work his 
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company out by a subtle movement forward 
and backward and sidewise. Useless. He 
seized a piece of the enemy and hammered 
on the handle. Useless. 

From the chicken-coop came a cackle; be- 
yond, the enemy’s reserves began to move, 
and a rustle and stir of sudden action in the 
home camp caused the captain to look up 
anxiously lest a thunderstorm was gathering 
to spoil the afternoon’s fun, just like his old 
luck. At that critical moment an orderly 
came from the commanding officer urging 
haste in dispatching the enemy: “Father 
says, ‘ Haven’t you got that wood all cut yet, 
Peter?’ Oh, what a big piece! Yow’ll never 
chop that through!” 

“Won’t I, though? You just watch me!” 

Truly, a word spoken in season, how good 
it is! It had about been decided that the 
obstinate regiment had been captured and 
was being carried off to prison—but this 
challenge from a woman 

A sort of blind rage seized Captain John- 
son, and, suddenly recollecting that not only 
was he the greatest military strategist in the 
whole world but also the strongest. mortal, 
never yet conquered by any known power, 
he shouted his terrifying battle cry—‘‘Get 
out of the way if you don’t want a stick to 
fly up and hit you in your big mouth!”— 
and, lifting both bodies high overhead, 
brought them down in a cloud of battle dust 
upon the shuddering chopping block, the 
gigantic effort sprawling him headlong on 
the glorious field. A splitting cheer attested 
the complete success of the maneuver. 

Over the fence came sounds of revelry in 
a camp of idlers; up the military plank-road 
rippled the merry laughter of a ‘“Smarty- 
smarty”; in the Prettiest Garden still sat 
Ned’s sister; and just within the woodshed 
door stood the broom with which Captain 


Johnson would make a clean sweep of the 


enemy. 


“‘Come over this evening for dinner, John- 
son, and settle the campaign issues after- 
wards?” invites Lee, insurance broker, as 
they lock-step down the car aisle. 

“Thanks, but T’ll be too tired; fact is, I’m 
going to be a boy again this afternoon.” 
Some passengers turn their heads, stumbling 
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against heels in consequence; so the laugh 
belongs to that mishap. 

Lee grins straight ahead, but calls back, 
“Well, make it to-morrow night; you'll be a 
man again by then!” It was Lee whom 
Johnson first met in Nearwoods; met him 
the first spring, swinging along on crutches, 
just getting over a sprain received that win- 
ter steering bobs downhill. 

But Johnson takes home a shining ax on 
the 3.02, and brandishes it at Higgins, who 
is startled, forgetting that Johnson has not 
seen the wood. He whistles “Georgia,” 
with variations, as he dons his uniform, 
relic of the late War of the Roses, and, 
bringing his regiment to shoulder arms, struts 
out of Hillcrest barracks, down the mili- 
tary concrete walk to Stable Mountain, and 
pitches in. 

There seems to be a good deal of the en- 
emy, mostly with heart, chest, back, and all 
fours of oak, but General Johnson selects 
a veteran detachment and makes one swift 
charge. Sitting back on the wheelbarrow, 
he nurses his shin and looks about him. No 
one has witnessed his repulse, and presently 
he resumes the conflict. The next powerful 
section closes with his regiment, and the 
general furiously lifts both bodies high above 
his head; the enemy disengages himself; the 
law of gravitation knows no curves. 

Over the boxwood hedge floats the sound 
of revelry as Lee’s friends gather for dinner; 
in between, in straw-colored coats, stand 
grim pickets of General Jacqueminot’s Lan- 
cers, and out of the cheerless world Helpmate 
sits before a roaring gas log reading a remi- 
niscence of youth in a last number. 

Only fools—no, by Jinks, only one old fool 
—would do this sort of thing. ‘‘T’ll try just 
one more of those — — —” General John- 
son mutters, “‘and quit!” Fiercely waving his 
regiment back and forth to accumulate mo- 
mentum, he lets the chance piece of clear 
chestnut have it full force. 

Again, beyond the boxwood, rises the 
sound of merriment; along the military road 
roars a terrific and immodest battle cry; be- 
fore the expensive gas log still reads Ned’s 
sister; and up in Lee’s attic stand the crutches 
he lends around to retired veterans in Near- 
woods. 
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THE GREATEST ENGLISH ACTOR 


By JOHN CORBIN 


7T the death of Sir Henry 

Irving the question was 

mooted, both here and 

abroad, upon whom his 

mantle had fallen — the 

mantle of the master ma- 

' gician of the English-speak- 

ing a, who caught the lightning gleams of 

crime, aspiration, or despair, and fixed them 

in Rembrandtesque pictures, never to be for- 

gotten. Forbes Robertson was mentioned, 

and also Sir Henry’s distinguished son, Henry 

B. Irving. I do not remember that much 

was said of a certain actor of our own, a 

troublesome, volcanic fellow, the fires of 

whose genius have so often broken loose, 

before the curtain as behind it, and the flame 

of whose sardonic wit blights and scars while 
it illumines. 

That England should ignore Richard 
Mansfield was inevitable, for it had not seen 
his maturest and greatest work. The art of 
the actor, being writ in vanishing light and 
formless air, is a sealed record to the out- 
lander. That we should be tardy in his 
praise is human; even more than the prophet, 
the volcano is without honor in its own coun- 
try. We were impressed, moreover—some- 
what provincially, perhaps—with the fame of 
Sir Henry’s son, whose acquaintance we had 
yet tomake. Forbes Robertson we did know, 
and recognized in him an actor who had 
achieved greatness only in a single part, to 
be sure, but that the most difficult and the 
greatest of all, Hamlet. Since then we have 
seen and somewhat deprecated Mr. Irving’s 
appearance in the characters limned in the 
fire of Sir Henry’s imagination; and since 
then Mr. Mansfield has put a crown to 
his former achievements by lending his ver- 
satility and his power to that wonderfully 
varied and striking character, the Peer Gynt 
of Ibsen. 

Those who will may aspire to the mantle 


of Sir Henry. Mr. Mansfield has come into 
his own as the greatest actor on the English- 
speaking stage, and it is time to say so. 


I 


I AM not unaware—what playgoer could 
be—of defects in Mansfield’s title to great- 
ness. Among all the arts, acting is peculiar 
in that the instrument of expression is the 
artist’s own person. In the case of a tem- 
perament so pronounced, it is not strange 
that there have been outcroppings of the ego. 
In moments of restrained emotional intensity 
he has lapsed from the fluid simplicity of 
great acting—with legs that posture and 
stride, distended chest, and a torso affectedly 
bending backward. Above all, his voice and 
speech have betrayed him—with traces of 
German accent and a tendency to throw the 
stress on syllables that have weight neither 
in the meter nor in the sense. Sometimes 
the result has been singsong, sometimes a 
staccato barking. On that distressingly per- 
pendicular pronoun I, his voice has been 
known to rise a full octave. 

“People talk of my mannerisms,” Mans- 
field once exclaimed. “I wish they would 
tell me what they are, so that I may correct 
them.” At the time, I suggested that some- 
body really ought to take out an accident 
policy, hire a bodyguard of private detec- 
tives, don chain armor, and tell the tale of 
these personal exuberances to the one man 
in America unaware of them. Nobody vol- 
unteered. But even then the noisome little 
weeds were disappearing from the garden.* 


* Subsequently, I should add, I heard Mr. Mans- 
field discuss the subject, at a private gathering in 
his house on the Riverside Drive, with frankly hu- 
morous candor. The popular view of his temper, 
founded on occasional outbursts of the emotional 
nerves which characterize so many great artists 
(and of a satirical wit which is all his own), is ex- 
aggerated and one-sided. His vast repertory of 
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His Brutus was the last part in which they 
were prominent. In Don Karlos, which was 
largely a tour de force, they cropped out 
again, though mainly in the matter of pos- 
turing. In most of his recent creations they 
have been gratefully absent. At his worst 
it may be questioned whether his defects 
were more noxious than those of Irving, and 
in the matter of speech—the crucial point in 
acting —it is certain that they were not. 
Nothing is more eloquent of the diligence, 
sincerity, and flexibility of Mansfield’s devo- 
tion to his art than the fact that he has tri- 
umphed over himself in this his sixth decade 
—the time when most artists are becoming 
fixed and set. 

To-day his physical abilities—the bed rock 
in any structure of histrionic greatness—are 
little short of superlative. Muscularly he is 
powerful and lithe. As a lad in an English 
public school, he won distinction as an 
oarsman—and many prizes, which, as he 
sadly recounts, disappeared, in the lean years 
of his apprenticeship to the stage, up the 
avuncular spout. He is still fond of horse- 
back riding, and spends much of his sum- 
mers cruising on his yacht. There is more 
than sprightly mimicry in his assumptions of 


youthful grace, vigor, and elasticity—in his 


heavily mounted plays and the size of his company 
make his task as stage manager most trying. When 
he has put himself in the wrong, no one regrets it 
more keenly than he. Mr. Kenyon West relates 
that “he frequently begins a rehearsal with a note to 
the effect that he may say things he does not mean, 
and that he hopes his people will try and under- 
stand him.” Mr. Paul Wilstach, his press repre- 
sentative, tells a very characteristic story. Once 
when things were going wrong in rehearsal—and 
no one who has not seen them can believe how 
stupid are the blunders of actors, the omissions of 
stage managers—he ended up a progressive denun- 
ciation of “his people” with a call for the press 
agent. A little time before, Mr. Wilstach had been 
sitting in the darkened auditorium with Mr. Lyman 
Glover, but there was no answer. Mr. Mansfield 
walked down the stage and peering into the gloom 
again called for Mr. Wilstach. Again there was no 
answer. Then Mansfield ordered the electrician to 
switch on the lights. A sudden glare disclosed Mr. 
Wilstach and Mr. Glover in the center of the house. 
“Cowards!” shouted Mansfield—and then burst 
into laughter at the ludicrous plight of the press 
agent. The storm was over. No one is more 
willing, as I can vouch—and many another offend- 
ing friend and critic—to go halfway, and more than 
halfway, toward reconciliation, or quicker to for- 
get, when once it is evident that the barb of satire 
was not personally intended to do a personal harm. 
It is several years since he last harangued his 
audience—the result, I believe, of a conscious 
effort to harness his nerves. 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE 


Karl Heinz of “Alt Heidelberg,” his Don 
Karlos, and his youthful Peer Gynit—there is 
real spring and buoyancy. In the truculence 
of his Richard, the eruptive vigor of his Shy- 
lock, and even in the recrudescence of the 
passions of the shattered Jvan, he is every 
incha man. In comparison, both Sir Henry 
Irving and Forbes Robertson seem bloodless 
and fiberless. 

More important in the matter of technic 
is his cast of countenance. William Archer 
has acutely remarked that a very important 
element in Garrick’s versatility lay in the 
fact that his features were at once regular 
and lacking in salience. The gnomelike ir- 
regularity of Coquelin’s face has debarred 
him from tragic parts, and the prominence 
of the features of Irving and Forbes Robert- 
son has severely limited their histrionic scope. 
However mobile their facial play, the coun- 
tenance of the one remained always predom- 
inantly ascetic, of the other spiritual. The 
face of Mansfield portrays at will the fresh 
charms of youth, the strong passions of ma- 
turity, or the seared decrepitude of senility. 
At will it is radiantly gracious, grotesquely 
humorous, or scarred by tragical passion and 
despair. 

The supreme gift of the actor is his voice. 
A singer may or may not be vocally gifted. 
Yvette Guilbert gives all the effect of melody, 
even evokes the spirit of tragic horror, with 
vocal organs that are stiller and smaller than 
the proverbial voice of conscience. The most 
famous Carmen of our day is said on author- 
ity to be one of the worst singers. To the 
great actor the essential is voice, again voice, 
always voice. Mr. Mansfield himself has 
said something of the kind very eloquently, 
in an address to the students of the Empire 
School of Acting. ‘Think of your voice as 
a color and as you paint your picture (the 
character you are painting, the scene you are 
portraying) mix your colors. You have on 
your palate (palette) a white voice, Ja voix 
blanche; a heavenly ethereal or blue voice, 
the voice of prayer; a disagreeable, jealous, 
or yellow voice; a steel-gray voice for quiet 
sarcasm; a brown voice for hopelessness; a 
lurid, red voice for hot anger; a deep, thun- 
derous voice of black; a cheery voice, the 
color of the green sea that a brisk breeze is 
crisping; and then there’s a pretty little pink 
voice, and the shades of violet—but the sub- 
ject is endless.” 

Somewhat fine spun, no doubt, this appli- 
cation of the theory of klang-jarbe—though 
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I know no truer evidence of the minuteness 
and intelligence with which Mr. Mansfield 
studies his artistic effects. No voice, as it 
seems to me, has ever the compass of this 
chromatic scale. But the fact remains that 
there is no better way to describe the emo- 
tional appeal of human 
speech than in terms of 
color. Duse’s voice is char- 
acteristically silver, \with a 
touch too, perhaps, of subtle 
metallic resonance.  Bern- 
hardt’s voice is always de- 
scribed as gold. Mansfield’s 
voice has also the richer 
coloring. Even its colloquial 
shadings have the freshness 
and authenticity of sunlight. 
Its anger burns crimson, its 
rage flares into scarlet; and, 
when the shadows of defeat, 
despair, and death pass into 
it, its clear gold is transmuted 
as it fades into the purple of 
sunset. 
It is not easy to exaggerate 
the value of such a voice. 
In Mr. Mansfield’s nobly re- 
strained reading of the scene 
of Brutus’s quarrel with Cas- 
sius, his austere carriage and 
luminous eye will linger long 
in memory. But what lifted 
the heart to pity and the 
mind to the mystery of pas- 
sion and despair was _ the 
smoldering fire in his speech. 


O Cassius, I am sick of many 
griefs. ... 

No man_ bear3 sorrow better. 
Portia is dead. 


In the scene before Agin- 
court, the words of King 
Henry’s prayer were more than an ethereal 
blue: 


O God of battles! steel my soldiers’ hearts; 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning if the opposing numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 
O not to-day, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown. 


The lines swelled like an organ with majestic 
spiritual fervor, infusing the moonlit scene 
with the dusky splendors of cathedral win- 
dows. 


“Only watt till I have done 
something.” ACT t, 
SCENE I. 


II 


INTELLIGENCE? There are two kinds— 
intelligence and actor intelligence. Times 
there have been when it seemed that Mr. 
Mansfield’s view was limited to the momen- 

tary effect of the part he was 
playing. It is hard to be- 
lieve in the idealism and ab- 
straction of a Brutus whose 
toga is so much more re- 
splendent than those of his 
fellow-senators, and who has 
so unerring an instinct for 
the center of the stage and 
the spotlight. No less dis- 
turbing is a hero who insists 
on inopportunely dropping 
into doggerel. Who can ever 
forget the exasperating cac- 
ophony of Cyrano’s: 
These are the cadets of Gas- 
coigne! 


Alceste goes through all but 
the last brief scene of ‘‘ Le 
Misanthrope” as_ blissfully 
ignorant, to all seeming, as 
Monsieur Jourdan himself of 
the fact that all his life he 
has spoken prose—and then, 
in the last few lines, breaks 
into heroic couplets. 

As Mansfield has placed 
momentary effect above the 
part, so he has placed the 
part above the play. ‘‘A Pa- 
risian Romance” is so con- 
ventionally and so_ feebly 
sentimental that when Chev- 
rial is off the scene, as in the 
entire last act, even the best 
disposed audience titters with 
suppressed laughter. Aside 
from the central figure, ““Beau Brummel” is 
quite as preposterously and antiquely the- 
atrical. ‘‘The Scarlet Letter” is a bad play. 
“Tyan the Terrible” and “Don Karlos” have 
been so cut and mangled that they are not 
even entitled to rank as chronicle histories. 
Clearly, an actor who has kept alive such 
pieces merely for their value as_ personal 
vehicles cannot be said to be ruled by an un- 
derstanding or a love of drama as drama. 

Mansfield is a self-made actor. In his 
youth he was associated with the best of 
stock companies, but such was the bitterness 
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of his revolt against trivial and ignoble parts, 
and such his rage against incompetence in 
favor, that he failed to profit by discipline. 
Nothing could be more amusing than his 
familiar account of the tricks he played on 
his associates in these early rebellions—a 
series of anecdotes ending in the refrain: “T 
told them I couldn’t do that part justice. 
But the next day I got the bounce!” And 
few things could cause more serious regret. 

Very different is the case of Adolph von 
Sonnenthal, the one living actor who can 
compare with Mansfield in power—except 
perhaps Novelli, whom I have seen in too few 
plays to be able to draw a comparison. Son- 
nenthal, dean of the Viennese Hofburg The- 
ater and its most distinguished artist, is too 
Id to retain Mansfield’s vigor, and perhaps 
never possessed it. But of all the other gifts 
of greatness, which one is not his? He has 
not one appreciable mannerism. So broad 
is his intelligence, so fine his instinct, that he 
is equally admirable in the humblest, the 
most distressing realism and the most poet- 
ically tragic romance—as Hauptmann’s Fuhr- 
mann Henschel or as King Lear. So flexible 
is his intelligence that he is equally at home 
in grave and gay—as Schiller’s Wallenstein 
and Lessing’s Nathan, or as a lightly amiable 
man of the world in modern comedy. No 
part is too small for him, as none is too great. 
And in everything he does there is an un- 
forced wealth of human sympathy, an un- 
forced fullness of passion. 

Our present theatrical system, which makes 
every actor of power his own manager, does 
not. produce such men; Irving’s repertory 
was scarcely, if at all, more notable as dra- 
matic literature than Mansfield’s. Least of 
all does it bend willful individuality to hum- 
ble service in the drama. If Mansfield had 
from his youth been subjected to the intelli- 
gent discipline of a repertory theater, there 
are few heights to which his natural gifts 
could not have been trained. 

The fact remains, however, that Mansfield 
has always been inspired, if not ruled, by a 
solid and noble ambition. Years ago he 
spent a fortune in endeavoring to make the 
public accept his Richard, both here and in 
England. His Shylock was not at first ap- 
preciated; but, as in the case of his earlier 
venture, he has persevered, improved his 
reading, and made it recognized. We have 
not yet seen the last and the best of his 
Henry V and his Brutus. It must not be 
forgotten that he was the first actor of note 


the world over to recognize the dramatic 
value of the plays of Bernard Shaw. Long 
before the public was prepared for that 
genius of idiosyncrasy, he produced ‘‘ Arms 
and the Man” and ‘‘The Devil’s Disciple.” 
Only the fact that he was physically unsuited 
to play Marchbanks kept him from produc 
ing “‘Candida.” 

Of late years it has apparently been his 
conscious purpose to build up a repertory 
of the great dramas of the world. ‘‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac” is the undisputed masterpiece 
of the modern romantic drama, as “‘Le Mis 
anthrope” is the masterpiece of classical 
French comedy. His Don Karlos was as 
creditable in intent as it was unsuccessful in 
effect. Now he has’ given us Ibsen’s “ Peer 
Gynt,” which Shaw has called, and most of 
us believe to be, the masterpiece of modern 
comedy. 

Against this achievement, what had Irving 
to show? From France he imported Sardou, 
and decadent Sardou at that. From Ger- 
many he borrowed ‘‘ Faust,” but with the aid 
of his English adapter transformed it from 
its true character of poetic and philosophic 
drama to the dimensions of operatic romance 
and spectacle. The years of his maturity 
and power coincided with the modern de 
velopment of the English theater; but what 
aid did he ever offer, what encouragement 
did he ever give, to the band of playwrights 
who have placed the national drama on a 
higher plane than it has reached since Gold 
smith and Sheridan? Last as first he pre- 
ferred the feeble mid-Victorianism of Wills. 
It was for Irving that Shaw wrote ‘Cesar 
and Cleopatra”; but it is Forbes Robertson 
who has produced it—and_ profited by it, 
both financially and artistically. 


lil 


THE keynote of Mansfield’s temperament 
is force: his primary effects he creates by the 


sheer dynamics of acting. Partly an inci 
dent of his physique, this points also to an 
artistic limitation. He is powerful rather 
than subtle, passionate rather than spiritual. 
He is titanic, volcanic, but his fires burn in 
the element of earth. Graphically vivid as 
is his imagination, it is eruptive rather than 
inwardly illuminating. One would not look 
to him for the indwelling priestly intelli- 
gence, the incandescent religious fervor, of 
Irving’s Becket. His Arthur Dimmesdale is 
highly picturesque, and its expression of 
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the public to accept him in the true Ham- 
let of Shakespeare. If the experiment 
had been as successful as it proved other- 
wise, it is highly probable that Mans- 
field’s “‘Dane” would fall short of the 
expectations of a public familiar with 
Forbes Robertson’s. 

In the case of a genius as intelligently 
versatile as Mansfield’s, however, the first 
principle of prophecy is a respectful cau 
tion. Literature is full of “Hamlets”; 
but the only character that deserves to 
be mentioned in the same page with the 
royal Dane is the creation of a writer of 
comedy who never read Shakespeare- 
the Alceste of Molitre. Passionate lover 
of the sincere and the pure, tortured by 
every contact with the disordered world 
of reality, sharp and incisive in speech to 
the point of rudeness, vacillating in per- 
sonal conduct, futile in his conflict with 
destiny, yet nobly triumphant in the 
dignity of character and_intelligence- 
the Misanthrope falls short of the melan 
choly prince only in lacking the lambent 


“Who would have thought I could draw 
you to me.”—ACT Ill, SCENE I. 


agonized grief, of isolated sorrow, of 
blighting despair, is true and compelling. 
But in spite of the fact that Hawthorne 
has indicated a strain of blood passion 
in the Reverend Arthur, Mansfield’s em- 
bodiment makes the part unduly physical. 
It is only in the momentary flash of the 
climax that his soul rises triumphant. 
Closely allied to this lack of divination 
is a lack of the purely poetic tempera- 
ment. There has probably never been a 
time when he could have plaved Romeo. 
Charmingly romantic though he is, as in 
Beau Brummel and Beaucaire, his charm 
lacks native sweetness, and the fervor of 
his romance lacks the larger lights and 
shadows of imagination. Tragic agony 
is his, but hardly the pathos of true 
tragedy. In sucha character as Hamlet, 
this deficiency of subtle intelligence, of 
latent spirituality, of poetic sorrow, would 
be a severe, perhaps a fatal obstacle. It 
has been said that what attracted Mans- 
field to Don Karlos was the hope that “Speak, mother; it’s I, your boy.”—act m, 
this ‘‘ Hamlet of Schiller” would prepare SCENE I. 
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light of poetic imagination. And the Alceste 
of Mansfield stands among his clearest artistic 
triumphs. 

Here as elsewhere, however, Mansfield’s 
point of attack is—and is rightly—that of the 
character actor, rather than of the exponent 
of what are called straight parts. If he lacks 
the larger and deeper imagination, he has a 
full measure of the craft 
of the intellect. Such a 
part as Falstaff is perhaps 
beyond his range, for his 
humor is gruff, testy, sa- 
tiric, rather than mellow 
and abundant. He is at 
his best when the eccentric 
and the sardonic blend 
with propulsive, cosmic 
passions. 

His Richard is an as- 
tounding blend of subtile 
guile and malignity—the 
lifelong portrait of a soul 
devoted to crime. At the 
outset he is a mere strip- 
ling, a light-hearted vir- 
tuoso of assassination, 
who handles his rapier 
with the air of a dandy 
twirling his cane, loafs 
about the world while 
awaiting his chance with 
ungainly grace, and runs 
through the aged king 
with an easy, impish sneer 
of triumph. His wooing 
of the Lady Anne over 
the bier of her husband— 
whom he himself has slain 
—he carries off with the 
glamour of an ardor only 
half veiling his cynical, 
mirthless delight in the 
preposterous encounter, 
Already, however, the weight of crime sits 
heavier on his crooked shoulders; and, as 
he makes his way to supreme power—and 
supreme danger—the seas of blood through 
which he has swum darken his visage and 
clog his spirits. It is a haggard tyrant 
that confronts the ghosts on Bosworth Field. 
The final fight finds him sodden with slaugh- 
ter, crushed with fateful despair, yet still 
capable of a flash of diabolic vigor and pas- 
sion. Altogether a Richard as plausible as 
it is original and full of power. 

It is as Shylock that the fires of the actor’s 


profound one.” 


APPLETON’S 


“A farce I will write them, a mad and 
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temperament find fullest scope. In subtle 
psychology, and in the imagination for de- 
tails, Irving, it must be granted, was here 
supreme. It so happened, a dozen years 
ago, that the two actors were playing the 
part at the same time on Broadway, so that 
it was possible to see them repeatedly and 
in alternation. Very characteristic were the 
divergent manners in 
which they delivered the 
Jew’s brief retort to Gra 
tiano’s voluble jeers: 


Till thou canst rail the seal 
from off my bond 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs 
to speak so loud. 


Irving spoke quietly, with 
a look of inward contempt 
and hatred — cautiously, 
almost covetously, thrust 
ing the bond beneath his 
gabardine as he spoke. 
Mansfield spoke with 
wolfish vehemence, and 
held forth the bond so 
that the seal dangled be- 
fore Gratiano’s lips. The 
one bit of business was as 
subtle as the other was 
obvious. 

Yet it seemed to me 
then, and it does so still, 
that in essentials Mans 
field’s reading was su- 
perior. Irving’s concep 
tion of the Jew was 
imbued with the imagina 
tive sentimentality of the 
nineteenth century which 
regarded Shylock, in spite 
of the obvious intention 
of Shakespeare’s Eliza- 
bethan comedy, as the 
tragic emblem of a persecuted race. Mans- 
field, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
held to the simpler and truer conception, 
abating no jot from his abhorrent wolfishness. 
And into this he threw the full power of his 
voice, the full vigor of his volcanic passions. 
Never in modern memory have the alternat- 
ing rages of triumph and despair in the great 
scene with Tubal been more fully realized. 
Where Irving was physically slight and vo- 
cally ineffective, Mansfield rose to height upon 
height of fury, yet never lost the sense o: 
character. Of all the arts, the drama is 
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most essentially dynamic, and among all mod- 

ern actors Mansfield is supreme in power. 
Perhaps the most admirable, as it is the 

most striking and marvelous, of Mansfield’s 

achievements is his production of “ Peer 

Gynt” in the current season. Conceived 

first as an epic, Ibsen wrote the piece (in 

1867) as a dramatic poem of vast length 

and multifarious scenes, 

with apparently no 

thought of the stage. In 

1876 the Christiania 

Theater produced an ab- 

breviated stage version 

made by Ibsen, to ac- 

company which Grieg 

wrote his famous music. 

In 1886 Copenhagen fol- 

lowed suit, and in 1896 

the Théatre de ’uvre 

in Paris. A masterpiece 

of Ibsen’s which took 

nine years to find its way 

upon the boards, and 

which is revived only at 

intervals of a decade, 

manifestly presents dif- 

ficulties. In reading it, 

I confess, the last thing 

I thought of was that it 

had the making of a 

popular stage play. In 

addition to the number 

and heaviness of the 

scenes, the action is al- 

most purely episodic and 

without the clash 

character upon char 

acter and the cumula- 

tive interest of true 

drama. Moreover, the 

title rdle requires, as’ 

Bernard Shaw has said, 

“the greatest tragic, 

comic, and character actor in the world.” 
Just about that is what Mansfield has 

brought to it; and by the sheer force and 

variety of his abilities he has produced with 

this mere character-story an effect more pow- 

erful than that of many of the greatest 

dramas. The secret is twofold. The na- 

ture of Peer—the incarnation of irresponsible 

self-will and grotesque, indomitable fantasy 

—is curiously and intimately in harmony 

with one of the most salient phases of the 

actor’s own character; and Ibsen’s dramatic 

poem gives scope to a greater range and in- 


of 


“But economical 


ACT IV, 


-no, that he isn’t.” 
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tensity of the actor’s powers than any piece 
he has hitherto essayed. 

The task of tracing the development of a 
character from adolescence to the grave, 
which Mr. Mansfield—somewhat arbitrarily, 
perhaps—imposed upon Shakespeare’s Rich- 
ard III, is here clearly requisite, and is 
traced through the most picturesque variety 
of incident. Peer be- 
gins as a peasant lad of 
the time when peasants 
wore costume. He 
mingles riotously in a 
rustic wedding feast, car- 
ries off the bride to the 
mountains, deserts her 
to elope with the troll 
king’s daughter, the two 
riding double across the 
stage on the pig which 
is her palfry. Outlawed 
for his sins by peasants 
and trolls alike, he flees 
to America and becomes 
a slave-trading mer- 
chant, in waistcoat and 
spats, who cruises in a 
yacht on the Mediter- 
ranean, and serves his 
guests with champagne 
and cigars. Stranded in 
Africa he becomes a 
prophet of the desert in 
gown and turban, and 
makes love to a danc- 
ing girl. Returning 
home in advanced years, 
he suffers shipwreck, 
and in a dingy frock 
coat of the modern 
world appears again to 
die among his own folk, 
themselves garbed in 
modernity. 

Vain braggart and faithless lover always, 
Peer is always keenly interesting, irresistibly 
lovable, and not without pathos. In the 
boisterous recklessness of youth he is re 
deemed by the very fervor of his ambition, 
the daring leaps of his imagination. In ma- 
turity his refuge is in philosophy. In age he 
is face to face with eternity—or the annihila- 
tion of the Button Molder. It is the soul 
history of Dante, as of all who live fully, only 
it is seen in the prismatic lights of Ibsen’s 
genius for sardonic comedy and philosophic 
satire. In Mansfield’s rendering, the com- 
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edy blows through the audience like a breeze. 
Of the philosophy and the satire, much has 
been lost in cutting the poem for the stage. 
But even here Ibsen is the master dramatist. 
Those who can may still read the fate of the 
soul that seeks freedom and power in the 
unlimited gratification of self. 


IV 


Mr. MANSFIELD has announced that on 
reaching the age of fifty he is to retire from 
the stage. Perhaps he should have said that 
he is to make his first retirement. It so hap- 
pens that the year he has set coincides with 
the year of the opening of the New Theater 
in New York, devoted to the drama as a high 
art and independent of mere commercial con- 
siderations. That Mr. Mansfield is in full 


sympathy with the aims of such a theater is 
manifest in the fact that he was one of the 
first, as he was the most prominent, to advo- 
cate it. Many great parts still await him. 
One would like to see his Benedick, his Mal 
volio, his Petruchio. The pathos of King 
Lear offers a most alluring problem to this 
actor who has never yet deeply stirred the 
wells of the tenderest impulse, while for the 
scenes of imperious madness and tempest 
uous denunciation he has a physical and 
vocal equipment unsurpassed in any time. 
Would he consent to subdue himself to the 
necessary discipline of a great and multifa- 
rious institution? Those who have known 
him best in the decade just past have reason 
to think he would. Certainly such an in- 
stitution would be as incomplete without him 
as he would be without it. 


ANSWERS 


By ALLAN 


MEUNIER 


The roses are over—the clover, the clover 


Lies buried in drift upon drift; 


© Child of the Summer, what brought the newcomer, 


Dark Winter, for true-lover’s gift? 


A robe of rainbow-tinted snow; 


A coronet of stars aglow; 


A bridal bed swung low, swung low— 


Fierce winds to guard the pillow. 


© little glad-hearted gay Love, since we parted 


What dream has enraptured thy days? 


What hope has Time brought thee, what mystery taught thee? 


What home was the goal of thy ways? 


An Indian-summer memory: 


A faltered final rosary; 


A wonder-white eternity; 


A mound beneath the willow, 
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ELIZABETH HIGGINS 


ILLUSTRATED LY 


WAS out of sorts that 
morning. Henry was get- 
ting harder to live with each 
day; rather each morning, 
for that’s about the only 
time we see each other. 
We are a little old-fash- 
ioned in some ways, always breakfast en 
jamille. Perhaps it’s a mistake; but mistakes 
are the links of the chains of most lives. 
Henry was getting more disagreeable each 
morning. I was very tired of Henry’s ways. 
Henry is my husband. 

I was sitting at my dressing table, Martha 
fussing with my hair. ‘“‘I certainly can’t do 
it,” the woman was saying; ‘“‘the gray hairs 
is bound to show through. I reckon it’s now 
come to a downright dye.” 

Dye! I was but thirty-five! I glanced 
quickly into the mirror, and in the first mo- 
ment of my gaze I saw myself as I really was 

-faded before my time. No, not faded, but 
ruined. There’s a dignity to fading, wither- 
ing away like a flower but still the remnant 
of a flower. I had changed to something 
else. I was like some dainty mold-fed 
bloom taken from its little nest by an oak 
root and transplanted to a heavy, overfer- 
tilized loam—such a rank, weedy growth I 
had become. I turned from my reflection in 
horror. My worst enemy could have told 
me no crueller things than the mirror of 
my dressing table. And only thirty-five! I 
looked fifty—too fat, too heavy under the 
chin; something was the matter with my eyes 

-the soul was gone from them, and gone for 
too long. 

In the midst of my dismal reverie, my sister 
Ellen came bustling into the room. I won 
dered the moment I saw her what she wanted 
of me. Ellen always wanted something when 
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she called. She kissed me two times; and 
then I was sure she had a wish, and no slight 
one. How young she looked, Ellen, still girl- 
ish in form, not a gray hair, not a wrinkle, 
and nine years older than I! 

“You haven’t as much as inquired for 
Janet,” my sister said pettishly after she had 
seated herself. 

‘“*T presume your daughter is well,’ I said, 
“or you should have mentioned it the first. 
No news is good news, especially in families,” 
I added. 

Janet is Ellen’s only child. They called 
her for me, and they were forever dinning it 
in my ears. 

‘““My Janet is a replica of you, Janet,” 
Ellen said. ‘‘She’s just as you were, build, 
coloring, features, even the voice, and the 
same identical tastes—she spends most of her 
time at the same old books you used to pore 
over. 

I kept silent that Ellen might do her own 
steering. I liked to observe her methods. 

“T’ll just as well come to the point,” Ellen 
said when she saw I was going to give her 
no help. “ Janet, I’ve called to see what you 
can do for my Janet.” 

I saw it all at once. Ellen’s Janet was 
quite marriageable—twenty-four. Ellen lived 
in Crosby Park, a hideous little suburb; and 
Ellen was positively poor. All my sisters are 
poor; they married for love. And they think 
I have the money Henry gives me to furnish 
their children with luxuries their fathers can’t 
afford them. I knew they wanted to make 
use of me, my family. Did they ever think 
what that money cost me? Did they ever 
think that I had to pour Henry his cup of 
coffee every morning and look interested 
while he drank it? 

As I said, I was determined to give Ellen 
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Just as it was seventeen years ago. 
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no assistance in the presentation of her ap- 
peal. ‘My Janet is very beautiful,” my sis- 
ter went on persistently, “‘and she should have 
a fitter setting than we can afford her.” 

She paused, watching me into the eyes; but 
I reached out no helping hand. 

““Couldn’t you, Janet,” Ellen commenced 
hesitatingly; “‘couldn’t, you have my Janet 
with you this winter, take her away with you 
for the summer? The men Henry knows are 
so eligible, Janet.” 

“You mean wealthy, Ellen?” 

“‘That’s what is always meant by eligible.” 

I laughed into her face. 

‘So you want to marry her to a rich man, 
Ellen? You want her to marry some man 
like Henry?” 

“TI certainly don’t want her to know the 
penny-saving existence I have known.” 

“Ellen, Ellen, Ellen!” I cried. ‘‘And sev- 
enteen years ago you were the one who most 
strenuously opposed my marrying Henry. 
How you pleaded for love alone! How you 
wanted me to take Francis Blount, poor as 
he was in those days!” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “but you were 
wiser than any of us then. Here you have 


this beautiful home, everything you want.” 
Ellen sat for some minutes with tight lips 


but expectant eyes; and I waited—I knew 
her face and ways so well. She was holding 
back some news of unusual import, and her 
tongue was burning to impart it. 

“What do you think, Janet?” she asked 
at length. 

“T’ve done long ago with thinking,” I an- 
swered. 

I always let my sisters play their own over- 
tures. Ellen rose and came near me. 

“Janet,” she was saying, “Francis Blount 
is back. He told George he wants to meet 
you again. And he spoke of you as Janet 
Lee!” 

After Ellen left me I sat for a long time 
with my face buried in my outstretched arms. 
I was sorry I hadn’t married Francis Blount. 
But if I had married Francis Blount, I rea- 
soned, I’d have been just as sorry I hadn’t 
married Henry. A woman is bound to be 
sorry no matter what she does. Too bad we 
can’t take both choices of an alternative. 
How beautifully the artists have pictured us. 
Tear-eyed and reluctantly we stand—on one 
side, Love holding out his heart; on the other, 
Riches with his purse! Ah, vacillant woman, 
Ihave a word of wisdom for you! You marry 
for love; and some day you will realize your 
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beauty wasted; you will see your scanty 
wardrobe, your skimped-for house and its 
furnishings, and you will think hard thoughts. 
You will think of the riches you spurned, 
and you will picture yourself with your beauty 
enhanced, sitting in the midst of your bril- 
liant circle; jewels, robes, their phantasms will 
dance before your eyes; and you will be dis- 
gusted with your lot and feel you have sold 
yourself for a kiss. Rich man’s pampered 
wife, ah, the nights you have tossed in sleep- 
less misery under your silken coverlet; you 
have looked with tear-dimmed eyes through 
the glass of your carriage door; you have flung 
yourself upon the rarest rug in your dainty 
boudoir to spend your agony for the shame 
of the self-sale—for giving up the best in life 
for baubles! Woman, you’ll upbraid your- 
self if you do; you’ll curse yourself if you 
don’t! I was telling myself that unhappiness 
was an ugly pain—that hard on the heart and 
tight at the throat it holds one—and a woman 
will be unhappy either way. Is it not easier 
to toss the sleepless night under a silken cov- 
erlet than a heavy comforter of caked cotton? 
Is it not nicer to look with tear-dimmed eyes 
through the plate of your carriage door than 
the germ-coated window of a street car? Is 
it not better to writhe upon a precious rug 
than an ill-swept carpet? 

Again my reverie was broken. I was 
wanted at the telephone. For some reason I 
thought it was Henry. ‘And it couldn’t be 
about bills, it was too late in the month for 
that; and, besides, I hadn’t gone much over 
my allowance. Maybe Henry said some- 
thing ugly at the breakfast table. I was glad 
he thought of the telephone for apology. He 
couldn’t expect me to give him the kiss of 
forgiveness over the wire. 

I took up the receiver. It was Francis! 
It was his voice, not an accent changed, as 
full, as calling, the same rich, clear huskiness. 

“This is Mrs. Vincent,” I squeezed from 
my tightening throat. 

He must have noticed how stringently I 
was speaking. Why couldn’t I get some 
composure! But I didn’t think to haye it 
come so suddenly upon me. I never feared 
I could care—like that. It was the shock of 
it that unnerved me; to be taken in one mo- 
ment from the depths of sordidness into the 
realms of dreams, ideals, aspirations, love— 
to have my youth brought back upon me in 
a second! 

“Yes, yes, I said it is Mrs. Vincent,” I said 
into the transmitter. I felt I was getting 
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some rein upon myself. ‘Why, Francis!” I 
added with confident acting, “I didn’t know 
you at first.” 

I could say no more; I could hardly com- 
pose his words into connected thought. I 
felt too strong the spell of his voice, the reali- 
zation that Francis—Francis, living, breath- 
ing—was at the other end of the wire. 

“You want to see me soon?” at last I heard 
myself answering him. ‘‘Can’t you dine with 
us some evening soon? Quite informally, of 
course. You would rather not? You want 
to see me? What a silly question of you, 
Francis! Of course I’m happy.” 

Happy! Asif froma graphophone I heard 
my own voice. I had said happy, but I had 
not lied to Francis; for above the falsity of 
the word, the tone proclaimed the truth— 
and he knew I was miserable. 

“‘Good-by, Francis,” I said, dropping the 
receiver. I was at the end of my endurance. 
He had just said he would call to-morrow. 

To-morrow came as to-morrows always 
will. For hours I fussed with my hair and 
face before the dressing table. Martha had 
hooked me into six gowns before I made my 
choice, lavender velvet embroidered with 
seed pearls. In the dimly lighted music 
room I sat waiting for Francis. I was nerv- 


ous, and I called to Ellen’s daughter, who 
happened to be in the house, to come and 
play to me. 

I knew his step the moment it fell in the 
hall, and I motioned Janet that she might 


go. At the doorway they came face to face, 
my niece and Francis Blount. 

“Oh, Janet, Janet,” he cried, ‘more beau- 
tiful, as young as ever!” 

My blood froze. He thought Ellen’s Ja- 
net was I. He thought of me as young, a 
girl. Against the deep portiéres I saw them, 
Ellen’s Janet, half frightened, and Francis 
Blount bending over her hands, kissing them. 
I caught it all in a moment, the light in his 
eyes—he still loved the Janet he loved seven- 
teen years before. His love had not died, 
but it was love for his Janet, a fair, slender 
Janet, so like my sister’s child. 

I don’t want to think of it—Francis’s face 
as he saw me; the recognition, the disap- 
pointment—the word grinds on my heart— 
the disgust. In a mirror’s reflection I saw 
the group, Francis, and Ellen’s Janet and 
me. I saw Francis Blount changed, but for 
the better. It was the same face still, but 
firmer and sadder. But for the sprinkling 
of gray above the temples, he was young for 
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thirty-six. I watched the mirror as if held 
to it by a spell. I saw Ellen’s Janet as I 
once was, the Janet, whom Francis loved; and 
I saw myself, the stranger, a woman with too 
much and too little in her face, the face that 
had known only the material. Heavy and 
gross she stood, overdressed, overpowdered, 
overrouged, her too tight bodice, her too 
many ornaments—what a horrid stranger to 
Francis! 

We were with the things of seventeen years 
gone past. It was as if the dial’s hands were 
pushed backward, hour over hour, day over 
day, year over year for seventeen; and Francis 
and I—the J that was Janet Lee—were stand- 
ing together; and a stranger came, a woman 
with too much and too little in her face, the 
face that had known only the material. 
Heavy and gross she stood, overdressed, over- 
powdered, overrouged, her too tight bodice, 
her too many ornaments. Would he then 
have left my side, and turned to hers? No, 
no, he could not then, nor could he now! 
Seventeen years had changed me. Sordid 
and selfish they had marked my face and 
seared my heart. But seventeen years had 
left Francis’s soul untouched. 

I found an excuse to go, and I left them 
together, Ellen’s Janet and Francis Blount. 
The stranger must not kill my love, the love 
to the Janet who was Janet Lee. 

I hurried to my chamber. Martha un- 
dressed me; and with the effrontery of an 
old darky servant, she asked me why I had 
suddenly become so ill. I’m too old-fash- 
ioned, too lenient, I thought. I should have 
one of those noiseless French maids who 
would always please me, divine my moods; 
and parcel out my secrets through servants’ 
halls to all the world. I reprimanded Mar- 
tha and sent her from me. But her why still 
dinned through my brain. Why was I ill; 
why was I watching the ceiling in dumb 
misery! Weakly I tried to fall back upon 
the sophistry which had pampered my mood 
for seventeen sordid years—the bed had a 
silken coverlet. I tried to feel the beauty of 
each artistic detail of my surroundings; but 
I only thought of the dove that grieved to 
death—Keats’s dove. 


“Why should it grieve? 
Its feet were tied with a silken cord 
Of my own hands’ weaving.” 


I tried to fall back upon another scheme of 
self-consolation—that, if I had married Fran- 
cis Blount, I’d be just as unhappy and full 
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of regret. Francis’s wife. My pulse leaped 
at the thought—our lives together! I sprang 
from the couch and held my hands hard 
against my beating heart. Francis’s wife— 
there would be no regret. Regret and love 
never bided together. 


Janet was soon domiciled in my house. 
She fitted into the place quite well; but it 
hurt me just a little when well-meaning 
friends said we looked like mother and daugh- 
ter. I was but eleven when she was born. 
I bought Janet gowns and trinkets aplenty, 
no less than a mother would do for her 
daughter. And she selected my favors, saw 
to flowers, and she received the rector, an 
arguing, stubborn, youngish man who thought 
the wealthy the legitimate prey of the church. 

I was sitting one morning in my study, 
watching Janet at my desk. How beautiful, 
how rarely beautiful, was my sister’s child! 
I was once that beautiful; I was that slender, 
that dainty. Yes, and we wore full skirts in 
those days, much like we were wearing then, 
and the same tight, high-sashed girdles, and 
the waists cut long on the shoulders. What 
pretty blond hair she had, my sister’s child. 
And my hair was so, seventeen years gone 
past, not too blond like it is now—that was 
done to disguise the gray—but just such a 
curling blond as Janet’s. Her hands, her 
tiny hands with their rosy palms and finger 
tips, slender and filexible—mine were so, too, 
mine once were so, and Francis would cover 
them with kisses, seventeen yeats ago. Yes, 
Janet was very like me, the old me; if there 
was a change, it was that Janet was taller, 
an advantage to her. 

“Janet, what are you reading?” I cried. 

My voice frightened her, and I saw it in 
her eyes, a little awe that emboldened me, 
that told me I might be master. How well 
I knew the hand that traced the lines on the 
sheet Janet held, the letters I had read sev- 
enteen years before! 

“What are you reading, Janet?” I asked 
again. 

She slowly raised her face, bringing her 
eyes to the level of mine. 

“A letter from Mr. Blount, auntie,” she 
said with even calm. 

She hesitated a moment longer, then 
handed the letter to me. She was a strange 
child, and I did not always understand 
her. 

I took the letter, took it hungrily from her 
hands.. I ran to my chamber, locked the 
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door, and crouching down by the window I 
read the missive. 

““My dear Janet,” I read, and the voice 
of the past called out to me. It was seven- 
teen years before, and I was in the cretonne- 
covered window seat in my old room—I was 
Janet Lee again and loved—I was young and 
slim and beautiful. ‘My dear Janet,” the 
black, black ink—the white, white paper, 
each hook and curve and stroke of the speak- 
ing line fell, feeding a hundred hungers in 
my heart. I read the letter again and again. 
My long-clouded brain was cleared; the 
thoughts which had lain in sluggish slum- 
ber were quickening, they were clamoring 
for utterance—phrases, sentences, how they 
came, some stimulus putting them into place 
artfully and with the style that was once my 
pride—I wrote good letters seventeen years 
before. 

I went to look for my niece, and I found 
her in the library, stitching on some corporals 
and listening to that argumentative prig of a 
rector. It occurred to me that the man was 
a socialist; and, of course, he came that morn- 
ing to relieve me, as one of the rich, of some 
of my ill-gotten gain. But I was tactful as 
well as forceful, and I disposed of the en- 
thusiastic young man without giving him a 
chance to broach the subject. I lay down 
on a couch and motioned Janet to seat 
herself at my desk. I still held Francis’s 
letter. 

“T have read what Mr. Blount writes to 
you, Janet, and I think you are treating him 
too indifferently.” 

She watched me with strange eyes, wide 
and fixed. There was something on her 
mind, a dominant thought. 

‘Janet, you must write an amiable letter 
to Mr. Blount.” 

There was command in my voice and she 
felt it. She took pen and paper, arranging 
them before her mechanically. Her eyes were 
fastened upon mine. Then all those phrases, 
sentences, out they poured, and Janet wrote 
as I spoke. It was a very beautiful letter. 
Janet paused at its finish. Her cheeks were 
red and a film was gathering over her eyes. 

“But, auntie,” she burst out, “isn’t it a 
love letter? Is it just quite right for me to 
write so—to Mr. Blount?” 

‘Quite right, Janet. Has your mother not 
trusted you to me?” 

She hesitated, the red fading to pink in her 
cheeks, but the eyes welling over with tears. 
She signed it ‘ Janet,” as I told her. 
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Spring came, and I thought of them so 
those days, a range of hills in Maryland. I 
own a place there, gave Henry no peace un- 
til he bought it for me. Its acres stretch out 
over hills knolling one above the other, swell- 
ing into the Blue Ridge Mountains. I 
wanted it because it was so like my old home, 
the home where I was Janet Lee, where I 
had walked up the sweet-scented, box- 
wooded paths to meet Francis Blount. It 
was so like the old home, the myrtle drooping 
over the stone-walled terraces, the sighing 
pines, the Japanese magnolias; and, back 
from the mansion house, a brook with steep 
craggy banks, and a little dell half roofed 
with tree boughs, so like the old trysting place 
where Francis and I had lingered through 
many a golden hour of our youth and love. 
Henry bought the place, and I went there 
once to spend the spring. The box along the 
pathways gave out its earth-clinging sweet- 
ness, and I watched the oaks and elms burst 
into splendid beauty. A hundred bushes 
were flecked with bloom; lilacs waved their 
lavender panicles; stubborn little crocus cups, 
white and purple, broke the still cold sod; 
high in the air, the white sprays of the locust 
parted with their heavy sweetness; and the 


disks of the crawling myrtle opened ame- 


thyst on the moss-stained terrace walls. The 
violets purpled the banks as of old, the he- 
paticas hid among the gnarled oak roots, and 
the sanguinarias whitened the slopes; but I 
only thought, thought. And when I thought, 
it was always the one thought, regret. After 
two weeks I closed the place up. That was 
fourteen years before, and I had not seen it 
since. But looking from my windows, over 
in the park, I saw a green cast upon the earth, 
and there was a capped fullness on the tree 
twigs; three birds had darted past the space 
of sky—spring! and I was thinking of the 
Maryland hills. Strange that I should think 
of spring, of boxwood, of violets on the 
banks, the hepaticas by the tree roots, the 
sanguinarias on the slopes, the arbutus trail- 
ing over crags; we had long been strangers, 
such thoughts and I. 

I made up a small house party, and we 
went that week to my place in the Maryland 
hills: Janet and Francis, and a few others, 
the rector, and a Mr. Thompson, a friend of 
Henry’s and president of some railroad. I 
believe now I invited him because Ellen 
asked me. 

I was standing that afternoon in a field 
of sanguinarias. White and blue hepaticas 
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were hiding all about me; the dogwood, the 
laurel, and the azaleas were breaking bud, 
and the Judas trees flecked purple through 
the greenish boughs. Down in a hollow, the 
magnolias were opening their cups of crying 
beauty. I stifled in exquisite delight; it was 
too luxurious, too full of grace of shape and 
joy of color. The brook, so like the old 
brook, flushed with the tides of spring, flowed 
noisily on its way to the river, gurgling and 
splashing on the crags, and spilling loud over 
the big, fallen stones of the ruined bridge. I 
could see the boughs that roofed the dell, the 
leaves taking light and color from the sun; 
another day and they would be green. 

Down the pathway toward the dell I saw 
them coming, Janet and Francis, just as it 
was seventeen years ago! They came slowly, 
and her hands were full of flowers. The 
wind brought up his voice to me, not his 
words, just the low, deep tones of his accents. 
They entered the dell, and I could think no 
more. I only knew I was with spring, with 
greening hills, with budding woodlands and 
flowering dells. I was dreaming, I was wan- 
dering blind through ecstasy and fantasy; 
I was with youth, I was with beauty, I was 
with love. Each breath I breathed was a 
joy to me, each consciousness a pleasure, 
each beat of my heart a delight. I felt the 
flowers and the brook and the woodland, I 
felt them with youth and love, felt them in all 
their fullness and delight. 

It was my niece who brought me to myself. 
Janet came to me slowly, like a guilty thing, 
and she touched my arm. 

“Auntie, I have something to tell you,” 
she said. 

I felt a moment of awful crisis. 

“T have been very wicked, auntie,” she 
stammered again. 

“Don’t lose your voice, Janet; don’t be 
so afraid to tell me,” I pleaded with her. 

“T’ve been all day with Mr. Blount,” the 
girl started again. ‘‘We were down by the 
brook, auntie, and we went into the dell. 
And I can’t tell you why, or explain it, 
auntie.” She commenced to sob again. 
“Auntie, he put his arms around me; he 
kissed me, auntie; and I let him. And, 
when he asked me——” 

“Don’t cry now, Janet.” 

“‘When he asked me to marry him, I let 
it go for granted; and he kissed me on my 
mouth and my eyes and my hands, auntie.” 

Her voice broke completely, and she clung 
to me miserably. 
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“Why are you so unhappy, Janet?” I 
asked in fear. 

She broke into passionate sobs, and I let 
her spend herself. ‘It’s because of Mr. 
Thompson, auntie. I knew it would please 
mamma; and last night I promised to marry 
him.” 

“Which man do you love, Janet?” I 
said. : 

_ “Why, auntie, of course Mr. Blount— 
what girl wouldn’t? But mamma had her 
heart so set on Mr. Thompson; and, then, 
until to-day I was not sure that Francis cared 
so—for me.” She broke into another weep- 
ing spell, talking between her sobs. “To 
know now that he does care,” she went on, 
“and to be engaged to some one else; and 
now to have to go and tell him that I 
can’t marry him—that there is some one 
else.” 

I watched the girl, but I understood. 
Strange but true—it is not the young but the 
old who most value love. Youth is too full, 
too stimulated, to reckon with truth. It is 
not the fresh cheek but the fading one that 
knows best a kiss’s worth. . 

“‘There is no one else,” I said hotly. ‘“T’ll 
see Mr. Thompson myself, and he’ll release 
you. And Francis is happy?” I asked with 
a failing breath. 

“Very, auntie; and really, I don’t have to 
break with him on account of Mr. Thomp- 
son?” 

“No, Janet.” 

I think she kissed my cheek and left me 


quickly, running down the slope to join 
Francis. 


It was dark and chilly in the woods. I 
was cold, and I found myself lying in the 
field of sanguinarias, my dress covered with 
the stains of their broken stems. Poor 
things, I had made them bleed! It was early 
in the afternoon when I last remembered this 
field of flowers and Janet running down the 
slope from me. Sleeping in the woods? I 
had turned dryad! And my dream? A 
memory lived again, and was hard to wake 
from. No, I had not waked! It was with 
me still! An old woman lying on the chill 
April earth, but a woman with youth and 
joy and love all singing in her heart. 

Soon Martha came looking for me. Good 
Martha! And she helped me into the house! 
She thought I was ill, but I was only worn 
of the joy that thrilled me. I did not go 
down to dinner that night. I lay in the dark, 
holding fast to youth and love. And the 
songs, old snatches of verse, they came, and 
I felt them as singers sing songs. 

I turned on my bed, and over the Linga- 
nore Hills I saw the rising moon. The night 
breeze blew upon me with the scent of field 
and woods. I heard the frogs from the mill 
pond, the crickets; and some night bird sang 
from a near-by bough. I was in the big 
house, with the hepaticas, the arbutus, the 
laurel, and the magnolias in bloom out in the 
moonlight—love bided under my roof, and 
I was happy. 
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By ELIZABETH WEST 


HEN woods are deep and twilight dim, where long 


Adoring pines lift clustered reverent spires, 


A call, a hush, a note without a mar, 


It climbs—and climbs—and falls from some far star, 


It thrills and fills and stills unknown desires, 


The hermit thrush begins his evensong. 
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7 NGUERRAND DE JON- 
CELLES, the Vidame de 
f{ Joncelles, attached to the 
train of Madame Henriette 
de France on her second 
visit to her brother Charles 
of England, was in a ques- 


tioning neel, this night at Whitehall, when 
for the first time he was admitted to the King’ s 


private circle. By good adventure he found 
himself beside a man who possessed an in- 
timate knowledge of the royal ways and an 
amiable readiness to impart it. Petherick— 
in his companion’s painstaking English, 
Petric—was evidently an old “familiar.” 
Certain it was he had too good an experience 
of courts not to be gracious to the stranger; 
above all, one with a beauteous sister. 

So he pointed out sullen, handsome Palmer 
and cold, fair Stuart; and put Master En- 
guerrand de Joncelles au courant of some 
spicy snippets. Buckingham proclaimed him- 
self by his magnificence, his insolence, and his 
beauty. 

“But pray, sir,” put in the vidame, ‘who 
may the dark gentleman be, who sits in such 
silence behind his Majesty, and who, even 
when the King speaks to him, seems to have 
forgot how to smile? Do you mark, M. Petric, 
how my pretty sister, that is Madame de Man- 
tes, who has the honor to-night of a seat at 
the royal table, seems to plead with languish- 
ing eyes for his notice? Aye, and with his 
Majesty’s own gaze upon her! Pray, who is 
the gentleman?” 
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“How?” cried Petherick. ‘A whole week 
in Whitehall, and not yet acquainted with the 
Rakehell? Why, sir, it is our King’s own 
familiar, an old comrade of the war and of 
exile. Merry Rockhurst, he has dubbed his 
lordship, in a raillery, you will understand, of 
that countenance which keeps its gravity 
through the maddest freak. And mad he can 
be, sir; hence that nickname of Rakehell 
which no doubt has astonished your French 
elegancy. But in truth,’ Petherick went on, 
“there is an eye that wanders, as you say, 
prodigious languorously! I congratulate you, 
vidame, upon your fair sister. Aye, you say 
true, and your young wits are quicker than 
mine; the lord constable—my Lord Rockhurst 
is constable, I should inform you, of his 
Majesty’s tower—is in sooth the one man who 
would dare, and for the mere deviltry of it, to 
place himself in rivalry with old Rowley!” 

“Old Rowley?” questioned Enguerrand, 
his dark eyes opening wide. 

Petherick coughed behind a lean hand. 

“Oh, a name, sir. A name, by which his 
Majesty’s intimates dare, now and then, to 
call him—ahem! when not in the presence—a 
foolish habit. I know not how the absurdity 
slipped from my tongue.” 

“Nay, neither do I,” said the little cool 
vidame. 

His glance wandered back with sharper 
set curiosity to the royal circle. His thoughts 
ran back to his own gorgeous monarch, 
set up as upon an altar, never to be ap- 
proached save with bent spine, with double- 
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distilled compliments, spoken of with awe, in 
whispers, as befitted his august essence. Le 
Roy Soleil. Old Rowley! 


Jeanne de Mantes had a prétty, round 
face with a pointed chin, wide-set, very inno- 
cent, dark eyes, piquantly contradicted by 
the dainty, wicked mouth, by every vivacious 
art and grace that proclaimed one deeply 
learned in the art of pleasing. Charles, in 
truth, looked more often to-night at his sister’s 
pretty dame d’honneur than at the blond, 
chill beauty who sat at his right hand. Pres- 
ently, as he looked, the King’s sardonic face 
relaxed into a smile. He leaned forward and 
addressed the woman in French: 

“T hear mounts and marvels, madam, of 
your skill upon the guitar. Will you not 
pleasure us with some sweet air of your fin- 
gers?” 

Instantly every glance fell upon the French- 
woman; and she, with a start, brought her 
eyes from their absent fixing of the lord con- 
stable to the visage of the King. She flut- 
tered. She smiled: 

“Your Majesty commands? ’Tis scarce 
worthy of such ears.” 

Curiously enough the guitar had been 
brought to-night, by madame’s wish, who 
deemed that his Majesty might be pleased to 
hear it. She stretched out a white hand, half 
turning the head with its wreath of soft black 
curls toward the young man behind her: 
“My brother!” 

It was a languid, sweet call, like the pipe of 
a waking bird, which augured well for the 
louder warble. The vidame was alert; in a 
twinkling he was at his sister’s side, present- 
ing the guitar with the arrogant grace peculiar 
to him. 

But Charles, full of that curious interest in 
small things which seems so marked a char- 
acteristic of sovereigns—their lives being by 
fate ordained in view of wide issues—signi- 
fied by a gesture his desire to examine the 
new-fashioned instrument, and the vidame 
approached the presence. 

The silent, grave man, whose seat behind 
the King, apart from the table, threw him into 
shadow, looked at the young man at first with 
indifference, then piercingly. 

The lad paused in his advance, as if held by 
that intent gaze. Then he tossed his black 
locks: sudden fire of resentment leaped and 
died in his eyes, and with crimson cheeks 
he came swaggering round the table, and 
dropped on one knee before the King. Charles 
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glanced curiously from the lad to his lord 
constable. Rockhurst’s gaze was still rest- 
ing inscrutably upon Enguerrand. 

“‘Odsfish, my Lord Rockhurst!” cried the 
King. “You look at the pretty boy as if you 
saw a specter!” 

“Even so, your Majesty.” 

The sonority of the voice, the strange 
words, fell oddly in that light atmosphere. 
Again Enguerrand’s black pupils shot fury. 
Rockhurst, with the same absorbed air, laid 
his fingers on a slender chain that hung round 
his neck, and drew from his breast a gold 
locket. 

Opening and holding it in his hand so that 
none could view it but himself, he appeared to 
be contrasting some portrait concealed in it 
with the countenance of the still kneeling 
boy. 
“Ha!” cried the King, “take heed, ladies; 
for as we live the mystery of my Lord Rock- 
hurst’s locket is at length to be solved. A 
specter did you say, my lord?” 

The lord constable closed the locket with a 
snap, slipped it back among the laces on his 
breast, and turned easily upon the King, his 
frown vanished. 

“Nay, no specter, sire; the mercst passing 
fantasy!” 

Charles was shaken with laughter, a noise- 
less laugh which scarcely wrote itself upon his 
melancholy features. 

“‘Methought, from your lenten face,” said 
he, ‘‘that you were struck by some memory 
of past misdeeds.” 

“Your Majesty mistakes. No memory; 
but a warning!” 

The King looked puzzled; then, with his 
usual distaste to prolonged discussion, made 
a gesture as if he would put the matter on one 
side. 

“But that locket?” And with the words 
Madame de Mantes flung out a small olive 
finger. Since English etiquette, it seemed, 
permitted everyone to speak, then she would 
speak. The matter had become all at once of 
palpitating interest to her. The portrait in 
the locket—it was evidently a portrait—he 
had smiled at it. And such a smile! She 
took a vow that one day this man should be 
made to smile thus on her. 

““True, true,” said Charles. “Let us see 
into the secret at last, my merry Rockhurst.” 

The lord constable flung himself back into 
his chair. 

“Nay, sire,” said he, and the deference 
of the words became mockery in view of the 
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attitude of the speaker. ‘‘ Your Majesty has 
every jurisdiction over me—my goods, my 
services, my life, are irrevocably yours to dis- 
pose of; but my thoughts are mine own. 
And this locket belongs to my most secret 
thoughts.” 

Curiosity flickered once more for a moment 
in the royal eye. But through drooping lids 
the lord constable’s gaze was steellike, and 
the King shrugged his shoulders with the 
foreign gesture that cleaved to him through 
life. 

“God’s mercy, my lieges, that ye keep your 
thoughts to yourselves, at least!” he cried 
with an assumed rueful air; “for, between 
your lost goods and your past services, our 
exchequer has enough to meet.” He stretched 
out his hand for the instrument as he spoke 
and twanged ignorantly at the strings. 

Enguerrand rose with a grin. Charles’s in- 
gratitude toward his ruined loyalists was no 
secret in France, and the cold gibe was after 
his heart. 

“Then we shall not see the locket?” cried 
the Frenchwoman, disappointment ringing 
through her fluted tones. 

“How the bird twitters!” cried Charles 
good-naturedly. ‘‘Nay, my dear, curiosity 
Let us remain in 
Sing!” 


was ever fatal to your sex. 
paradise for an hour or so. 

Jeanne de Mantes had a voice that matched 
her looks; small, insinuating, sweet; creeping 
into favor, rather than storming it; docile to a 


thousand modulations and graces. Now it 
was the very gayety of music; anon just a hint 
of pathos; and every word distinct as a drop- 
ping gem. And this accompanied with here a 
dreamlike fixity of gaze, there an arch roll of 
the eyes; here again a punctuating dimple, a 
flash in the peachy dark face of the whitest 
teeth in all the world; there a drooping of the 
lip that positively demanded the consolation 
of a kiss. 

Charles called for a second ditty, and yet 
another. This last had an audacious lilt, 
with a refrain so infectious that the royal 
listener began to hum it midway, sadly out of 
tune. Toward the last verse, however, under 
strokes waxing ever smarter, a string broke 
with a plaintive sob. 

“Ah, diable!” involuntarily exclaimed the 
singer. His Majesty laughed out loud this 
time, and, rising, broke up the circle. His 
arm on Rockhurst’s shoulder, he was about to 
retire when he paused and hummed a few 
notes of the last song once more. 

“‘A linnet,” he said; ‘‘a positive linnet! 
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Odsfish! but we’d have her pipe to us when 
we might give her our whole attention.” 

He spoke low, and flung back a look, that 
held a certain apprehension, toward Miss 
Stuart. She stood very erect and bore a 
studied air of indifference. 

“Tf your lordship will look to it—” he went 
on, then broke off petulantly under the glance 
that Rockhurst turned upon him. ‘‘Good 
lack, man! I forgot how much of the Puritan 
there is in thee at times.” 

“Your Majesty,” said Rockhurst in his 
most stately manner, “will find with ease an 
apter messenger.” 

“Aye,” said the King cynically. His 
narrow, dark eye roamed a moment about the 
room, then rested reflectively upon the fair 
mask of Enguerrand’s face. The boy turned 
quickly. Charles raised a beckoning finger. 

“Vidame,” said the King, ‘‘a word in the 
hollow of your ear!” 

The two drew apart, while Rockhurst 
moved away to the door to await the King’s 
pleasure. Charles rejoined him, laughing. 

“Faith, if I had such subjects as my cousin 
Louis, I should be well served. Yes, ’tis your 
French finger you want for true lightness of 
touch. My honest Britons are all thumbs. 
The pretty singer’s brother, no less! ’Tis a 
positive little Satan!” 

“Aye,” assented Rockhurst briefly. 

The two went down the corridor in silence; 
then Rockhurst spoke with some abruptness. 

“Your Majesty,” said he, “‘has before this, 
I think, found it add to his interest in bird 
catching that he should not be the only 
fowler in the field.” 

“How now?” said Charles, halting. The 
group of attendant pages halted likewise at 
the end of the gallery. 

“T have thought,” said Rockhurst steadily, 
“T, also, that I should like that linnet to sing 
to me.” 

Charles frowned; but his favorite pursued 
unmoved: 

“As I have only my beaux yeux, as we used 
to say abroad, to stake against your Majesty’s 
overwhelming attractions, I should be flat- 
tered indeed, however, were you to have me 
banned as a marauder.” 

The very impudence of his grave con- 
stable’s proposal tickled Charles’s easy 
humor. 

“Beware of boasting, my lord constable!” 
he exclaimed, bantering. 

They were on the threshold of the apart- 
ment. Rockhurst made a deep congé. 
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“T never boast, as your Majesty knows. 
But your Majesty was wont to love a fair 
wager.” 

Charles’s smile widened. He nodded as- 
sent, and Rockhurst pursued after a second’s 
reflection: 

“Will your Majesty stake the payment of 
all the arrears due to my yeomen’s company 
that the linnet’s first song will be forme? I 
would wager in return their immediate settle- 
ment, out of my own estate, unless your 
Majesty would impose on me any other 
stake.” 

“‘Admirable!” said the king. ‘Yet we 
would have a more immediate, a more per- 
sonal, token of victory—if we succeed against 
your beaux yeux,’ he put in with a little 
mockery, “and that is, in addition to the 
paltry coin, a view of the contents of that 
locket, my merry Rockhurst.” 

Rockhurst hesitated, then bowed. 
it, sire,” said he. 


“So be 


Brother and sister faced each other, 
strangely alike in their anger; nostri]s quiver- 


ing over fierce quick breaths, black eyes” 


flashing into black eyes. 

“Tt is not to credit my ears,” cried Madame 
de Mantes, “‘the Vidame de Joncelles, a 
French gentilhomme, my brother, who makes 
me such a proposition!” 

It was the vidame who could scarcely credit 
his ears. He was the messenger of the King; 

‘he had come to open, before one whose de- 
vouring ambition almost exceeded his own, a 
perspective of boundless possibilities, and he 
was thus received! He stood before her, in 
the small parlor allotted to her in Whitehall, 
an exiguous rounded corner room over- 
looking the river. His mouth, open in 
astonished fury, was deserted for a while of all 
speech to express it. 

“Jeanne, Jeanne!” he cried at length, 
“keep your fit of virtue for his Majesty, if 
needs be. For, with me, whom do you ex- 
pect to take in?” 

Jeanne thrust out a lip of utter contempt. 

“Thou—thou little withered fruit, a stone 
inside, hard skin without, what art thou to 
me?” 

“To-day,” he cried, “‘the stepping-stone to 
thy fortune, if thou wilt only see it.” 

As he spoke, of a sudden his anger cooled 
before the expression of her face. It was no 
comedy she was playing. What if she was in 
earnest, what of his fortunes then? It was 
no time to quarrel. He caught his sister 
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round the waist and advanced his lips toward 
the smooth cheek. But a masterly slap met 
the endearment. 

“Tl be no stepping-stone to you, nor 
creature of the English King,” Jeanne an- 
nounced, half laughing, half crying. “There’s 
better in London, Master Enguerrand.” 

He looked at her with wicked eyes, his face 
whiter than usual against the three scarlet 
stripes. 

“You’ve had a visit this morning before 
me!” he cried suddenly; then with a 
diabolic flash of intuition, he recalled the 
long, soft looks she had cast upon Lord 
Rockhurst. 

“A visit?” said the little woman, swinging 
herself upon her heel. “Why, yes, that 
might well be.” She had a private smile, 
as to the memory of something singularly 
pleasant. 

“T warrant me that it is your purpose to 
visit before long that interesting pile they 
call the Tower of London. Have a care, ma 
seur,” and his trembling lips could scarce 
articulate the sneer—had he not hated that 
man at very first sight—‘it is there that 
heads are lost.” 

“Out of my room!” she ordered. 

He laughed in what was almost a convul- 
sion of rage. His hand on the door latch, he 
sent his last shaft with deadly purport to 
wound: 

“QO Jeanne, and I had never thought 
thee the woman to submit to a rival! Call 
to mind, ma chére, milord’s smile as he gazed 
at the face in the locket.” 

Madame de Mantés heard the furious 
laughter echo down the passage as the door 
closed. She stood in the middle of her little 
room nibbling at her fingers. *Twas true! 
He had smiled at the locket, and with what 
tenderness! Ah, that was very different from 
the mocking twist of the lips with which he 
had wittily courted her, only an hour ago. 
How! a king was to be sacrificed to him, and 
the man dared to haggle over the surrender of 
his heart! *T'would be monstrous! 


“Ah, there’s my little Satan,” said the 
King. But his long gloomy face relaxed into 
no mirth: he had had a tedious morning, and 
of all things Charles could least endure 
tedium. Between chiding Palmer and elusive 
Stuart, he was as near ill humor as his easy 
temper would allow, and he was therefore, 
characteristically, ready for any diversion. 
The sight of the little vidame’s pallid, hand- 
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some face at the end of the audience room 
put him in mind at once of the whim he had 
indulged in overnight for the lady of the 
guitar: a linnet that trilled, a little quail for 
roundness and compactness. 

For an entremet, according to the new- 
fangled French jargon of banqueting, Ma- 
dame de Mantes was certainly not a dish to 
be despised; and, to add spice to it, there was 
that presumptuous fellow’s wager. Those 
arrears of pay had been forced upon the royal 
memory altogether too often of late. 

So, with a gesture, Charles waved his usual 
circle aside; and those that formed it saw, with 
astonishment, the King withdraw with the 
unknown French boy into the embrasure of 
the windows overlooking the Thames. 

“Well, vidame,” said the King, as soon as 
they were out of earshot, “let us now arrange 
the hour when we are again to hear your 
melodious sister warble, as though she were 
a bird and found our dull skies as bright as 
those of France.” 

Enguerrand’s lips trembled. His pale 
cheek grew paler still. He had failed! How 
find words to tell of his failure? 

The King drew his great eyebrows together. 


“Madam, your sister, requires pressing, it 


seems. She is perhaps hoarse to-day?” 

Enguerrand foresaw that in another mo- 
ment by a gesture of that languid hand, the 
insignificant personality of Jeanne, and with 
it his own equally futile existence, would be 
swept from the royal horizon. His eye 
wandered desperately from the King’s face, 
whereon was writ coming dismissal, to the 
dull prospect which lay beyond the window: 
a leaden river under a leaden sky. Merely to 
see the huddled, cloaked wayfarers in the 
boats gliding past made a man shiver. Sud- 
denly his eyes narrowed, gleamed. He drew 
close to the casement and peered eagerly 
down. Nay, he was not mistaken! Yonder, 
indeed, went Jeanne, Jeanne and her woman, 
and at the water gate lay a boat in wait for 
them. Ina flash he understood: he had been 
right in his surmises. Moved byan inspiration 
born of the very genius for intrigue, he cried 
eagerly, arresting the King’s attention even as 
he was moving away: 

““Nay, your Majesty, my sister is not hoarse, 
though she seems like to become so presently. 
How will her sweet notes sound, I wonder, 
after her water journey this bitter day?” 

“‘Odsfish!” said the King. ‘What prate 
is this, sir?” 

Yet, curiosity drew him to approach the 
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window in his turn. Through the Whitehall 
water gate, down the King’s own stairs, a 
figure, wrapped in a rose and gray mantle 
daintily held up to show little, close tripping 
feet, a little dame was picking her way down 
the miry steps. Behind her a waiting woman 
in russet carried what appeared to be a lute 
case. Charles turned a look, half quizzical, 
half interrogative, upon the vidame. 

“And is indeed that pink and gray bird 
our fair singer of last evening?” 

“Even so, sire,” said Enguerrand, bowing 
low to conceal the agitation of his counte- 
nance. 

“Satan, my little friend,” said the King, 
more genially, “can you inform me whither 
she may be winging her flight, from the very 
stairs sacred to our own passage? Not that 
such ordinance can be enforced upon birds.” 

“T notice, your Majesty,” said Enguer- 
rand, now turning candid eyes full upon the 
King, “the skiff is heading down river. I be- 
lieve your Majesty’s tower lies somewhere in 
that direction.” 

“Ha!” said the King. His deep eye 
lightened for a second ominously. But as ° 
rapidly as it came, anger vanished from his 
countenance; and with it the last traces of 
his moody, weary humor. “Odsfish!” he 
ejaculated, “I had forgot! To the Tower, 
say you, vidame? Nay, then, that minds me 
my lord constable and myself had a merry 
wager touching a singing bird. Ma foi, he is 
early with the decoy and the lime twig!” 

He paused. The vidame looked at him in 
astonishment—a king to wager with a subject! 
A king—and to let himself be crossed in his 
pleasure and to find in the circumstance food 
for indulgent laughter. And the fellow 
lodged so conveniently in his Tower! If the 
Tower of London was not Charles’s Bastille, 
where was the use of it? The vidame had 
yet much to learn. 

Pulling his full underlip between finger and 
thumb, Charles stared alternately out of the 
window at the picture of gray river, vanishing 
skiff, and brooding sky, and at Enguerrand’s 
delicate white face. Beneath the boy’s tensely 
still attitude, it was easy to divine quiver of 
nerves, fierce eagerness. 

“Why, now,” said the King at last, some- 
what maliciously, “we are not too proud to be 
taught by our subject. Our lord constable 
and ourself had, as I said, a wager who should 
capture the linnet’s next song. My Lord Rock- 
hurst is an old soldier: he trusts no one. We 
sent a messenger: we therefore stand to lose.” 
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The color rushed to the vidame’s face. 
He dropped his lids to hide the tears of morti- 
fication that sprang to his eyes. 

The King’s glance, however, was not un- 
kind. “Nay, now,” he continued, in ever 
more good-natured tones, “‘all is not lost yet. 
This infamous Rockhurst of ours laid too 
tempting a stake that I should let him carry 
off the prize without an effort. What say 
you, little Satan? Have you a mind to see the 
Tower? Your great father has been pretty 
busy there these five hundred years. It 
should be of interest to his little son.” 

He flung out his long careless hand, as he 
spoke, toward the boy, and Enguerrand, 
bending his head, kissed it with sudden pas- 
sion. Something about that hitherto dor- 
mant part of his young anatomy, his heart, 
was stirred. He had felt himself dominated 
by that very carelessness and good nature 
against which but a little while ago he had 
inwardly railed; caught something more truly 
royal than the pompous tyranny of his cousin 
of France. 

Charles stepped back into the room, called 
his gentleman in waiting, and gave instant 
order for his barge. 

“Come,” said he then, his hand on Enguer- 
rand’s shoulder, ‘‘or we shall be too late! 
Tide waits not for kings; and linnets will sing 
only when the mood takes them.” 


Enguerrand, seated in the royal barge, felt 


his heart swell with pride. He was alone in 
attendance, save for the tall officer of guards, 
whose face, impassive and dark as bronze over 
the folds of the red horse cloak, looked forth 
with the indifference of the man under orders, 
upon this last whim of the master. The 
French boy’s blood was tingling with excite- 
ment. The raw airs, the bleak aspect of the 
waterway, the shadow of the towering mason- 
ry from which they were just emerging, dark 
with its story of royal tragedy, failed to de- 
press a spirit otherwise susceptible to physical 
impressions. 

His failure, after all, had become more 
profitable than success. He was on sudden 
terms of intimacy with a monarch whom he 
was eager to serve; and in conjunction with 
the Stuart himself, he was about to inflict at 
least discomfiture upon the man for whom at 
first sight he had conceived hatred. 

He was still child enough, moreover, to feel 
a titillating sense of gratification in watching 
the skill and vigor of the royal watermen, the 
like of. which was undreamed of on French 


rivers; in feeling that it was partly for him 
these stalwart backs bowed in rhythmic 
measure, that the oars swept the waters, green 
now to his closer vision; that it was, in a way, 
before his own passage that the craft hastily 
opened out to leave a wide channel, and that 
every head was uncovered. 

Charles’s face had fallen into its habitual 
expression in repose, of somewhat bitter mel- 
ancholy; and the journey was traversed in 
silence, until, just in front of the archway of 
London Bridge, the sweep of the tide, which 
had been for some time at the full, began 
to tell decidedly against them. The barge 
came almost to a standstill. 

The King roused himself from his ab- 
straction and flung a rueful smile over his 
shoulder at Enguerrand: ‘“‘Said I not well? 
The tide waits not for kings.” 

The watermen caught the phrase, and as if 
stung in their pride of office fell to at the oars 
with a fury which sent the sweat rolling down 
each weather-beaten cheek. 

“Our wily friend,’ proceeded Charles, 
“chose his hour with judgment. The bird 
has as easy a flight as the dove to the ark. 
We stand to be beaten after all by my lord 
constable.” 

Beaten! Never, if his oarsmen died for it. 
The brawny arms shot out in unison; the 
backs bent and straightened with the rage of 
defiance; they shot the bridge in triumph, the 
contentious waters vainly swirling and lap- 
ping against the sides of the barge. 

As they emerged into the gentler stream 
beyond, there was a moment’s pause, and 
every man of the crew, dashing the salt sweat 
from his eyes, turned involuntarily toward 
the royal visage. The slight smile of ap- 
probation on Charles’s face seemed ample 
guerdon for the feat. They fell upon the 
oars again, and presently the mighty pile of 
the Tower seemed to engulf them into its dark 
shades. 

If Whitehall, stained with the blood of a 
king, shed a gloom about it, even while hold- 
ing the most irresponsible court in the world, 
what sinister shroud enveloped these walls to 
every imaginative mind. The stones of the 
dungeon, tradition said, had been first ce- 
mented in lime and blood; and enough blood 
had since been poured out within those gates 
to stain the waters of the moats forever 
crimson. 

The water gates swung back and the King’s 
barge glided in. Charles’s countenance bore 
an air of pleasant anticipation, unwonted 
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good fortune. He was certain to be amused, 
whichever way events turned; certain at least 
of some novel sensation. 


Jeanne de Mantes sat sidewise in the deep 
window seat of the parlor in the constable’s 
tower, her dark eyes roaming about her with 
a curiosity not unmixed with a kind of awe. 
The room, dark with ancient oak to its 
blackened ceiling, with its huge depth of wall, 
its aspect of strength, silence, antiquity, re- 
sembled no apartment that she had ever en- 
tered. True, she had never penetrated into 
the Bastille, and true, she was here of her 
own free will and free to leave at her caprice; 
yet a small shiver crept over her. There 
seemed to her something ominous, something 
fated, about the place. All said and done, 
it was a prison. What should bring hither 
those who lived for freedom and joy? 

She glanced at the man who stood, one 
elbow propped on the embrasure, gazing 
down at her with inscrutable yet mocking 
eyes. He matched his tower, she thought, in 


the something dark and melancholy which, 
though he might smile and court, yet re- 
mained as undisturbed as the somberness of 
the room by the leaping firelight or the early 


spring flowers on the table. 

Their glances met. In the light that fell 
upon her from gray skies and gray wall, the 
texture of her face showed, flawless; richly 
colored, at once soft and firm, it glowed like 
some southern fruit out of the cold setting. 
Her lips were parted: forgotten, in the mo- 
mentary feeling of strangeness, all the modish 
airs and graces of the Louvre. She looked 
like a child, Rockhurst thought. He smiled 
at her, suddenly, kindly; sat down on the 
window seat beside her and took her little 
amber-tinted hand in his. 

“This is a rude place for such a one as 
you,” he said; ‘‘and you look about you 
like some creature caught against its will. 
Nay, you shall but sing me a song, and 
take your flight again forthwith, if you so 
wish it.” 

All the woman in her awoke, petulant, dis- 
pleased. Chivalry in love, a man who could 
desire and yet spare—that was not at all 
to her French taste. She drew her hands 
quickly from his and tossed her head. 

‘How so,” she cried in her pretty foreign 
English. ‘Forthwit’ after my song? But 
now, at once, if you prefer! Your lordship is 
quick tired!” 

She sprang from the seat as she spoke. But 
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he, stretching a lazy arm, caught her by her 
yielding waist. 

“T said, if you wish it, Mignonne. In love 
I am no highwayman, but a _ courteous 
dealer.” 

She feigned to struggle, brushing his cheek 
with her curls; then gave him all the candor 
of her eyes and the glint of a smile from her 
wicked lips; upon which, suddenly, he kissed 
them. 

“Ah! highwayman, after all!”’ she mocked. 

He drew her closer to him, laughing si- 
lently. 

“Milord constable,” said she, “if one of 
your soldiers down there should chance to 
look up, it is all over with your reputation.” 

Again he laughed, struck by the audacious 
humor of the soft creature within the circle 
of his arm. f 

“Madame,” said he then, with unexpected 
gravity, ‘“‘my soldiers have long ceased to 
look up. My reputation is too well es- 
tablished to be worth watching.” 

Piqued, she thrust him from hei with a 
quick gesture. It is one thing to be quickly 
conquered; it is another to be classed among 
the easy conquests. 

““You’re insolent, milord!” she said with 
outthrust lip. 

““My pretty one,” he answered her, “anger 
becomes you vastly; but as for myself, I have 
a preference for the dimpled smile.” 

He let his arm drop from her carelessly. 
She stood looking down at him, fascinated, 
taunted, uncertain. 

‘“Believe me,” he went on in the same tone, 
half condescending, half caressing, “I am 
much older than you; I have had experience— 
life becomes much pleasanter, its few good 
hours vastly easier of discovery, if we agree 
to take certain things for granted. And, as 
example is ever better than preaching, let us 
put my theory in practice. I take it for 
granted,” as he spoke his fine teeth flashed a 
second in a wider smile, “that you are all 
virtue, yet that you harbor for my unworthy 
self an amiable passion which excuses, nay, 
commands, a gentle lapse. You take it for 
granted that I am consumed with an ardor 
unknown hitherto in my existence. Come, 
does not that place us instantly on a delight- 
ful footing? And this being so: why, then, 
come back to my side.” 

She palpitated between fury and the ex- 
traordinary attraction which drew her to 
him. Her breast heaved, her eye first 
lightened, then melted. She took an un- 
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willing step, then paused. Almost a sob rose 
in her throat. In another moment she would 
have flung herself on his breast, as he sat 
awaiting her with that air of amused cer- 
tainty that was in itself an insult, when sud- 
denly she perceived that his eye had become 
fixed and distant. The insolent wretch had 
already dropped her from his thoughts; she 
was not worth to him even that pause of 
expectation. 

Staring through the south window, up the 
river toward that gloomy bridge, through the 
arches of which she had come to him, his 
attention was absorbed, his glance had gained 
a hawklike keenness; the lines of his face 
were set. Whatever he beheld without, it 
was something that evoked far keener interest 
in him than the woman who had come to his 
call, in preference to that of a king. This 
was too much! 

“‘ Adieu, milor,” she cried in a high strained 
voice. But, womanlike, she must see what it 
was, without there on that hideous river, that 
he was looking at. 

The royal barge, with its standard and 
pennants, its flash of scarlet and the long 
swing of red and gold oars, was already 
masked under the shadow of the battlements; 
nothing but the long stretch of water, dotted 
with black craft, met the searching of her 
angry eyes. 

What is it, she asked herself; his fair one, 
in some well-known boat? Ah! the owner 
perhaps of that face in the locket, which even 
his king was not to see? What in the name 
of all decent pride was Jeanne de Mantes 
doing here? Yet even as she moved again 
to leave him, with what dignity she might, 
the incomprehensible being turned to her 
again: 

“How now! Adieu, say you? From 
your lips, sweet, that is a word I hope never 
to hear.” 

“Why should I remain, milor?” she said 
feebly. ‘“‘You care not to keep me.” 

“TI care so much that I will not let you go.” 
He came after her quickly into the room. 
“Why, you foolish child, how can you es- 
cape from the Tower so long as its constable 
means to hold you? Do you not know, I 
have but to call a word and the drawbridge 
is raised, the portcullis dropped over the 
waterway—that I have the right of imprison- 
ment here, that there are secret places where 
I can hide my willful prisoners? Nay, sweet 
one, are we not well together here? You 
shall sing to me!” 


Stirred with an emotion which, hitherto 
only playing with life, she had never known 
before, she murmured, flushing and trembling : 

“Sing! Eh, mon Dieu, you hold to it then?” 

“Why,” he answered her, “was it not sing- 
ing that you caught my heart?” 

Delicately flattered, she suffered herself to 
be led to a cushioned seat by the deep hearth; 
and she was already stretching out her arms 
to receive the guitar when something in his 
air struck her quick apprehension, something 
at once of eagerness for her compliance, yet 
of indifference toward herself. He shot rest- 
less glances toward the window, seemed to 
strain his ear as if for some expected signal. 
When his eye swept over her, it was with an 
impatience other than that of the fond lover. 
She took the instrument from his hand, and 
watched him with a new critical closeness as 
he flung himself upon the settle opposite to 
her. 

In a tone which ill concealed irritability, he 
cried to her: 

“‘Begin—begin, little bird!” 

Here was some odd mystery. She folded 
her hands across the polished olive wood. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed, and it was her 
turn now to mock. 


“What a passion for 
music has your lordship!” 

His eye shot anger upon her, beneath con- 
tracted brow. She felt at last that she had 
power, and her smile widened. 

“You and your song,” said he, “are in- 


separable. By your graciousness I hold you 
mine for a little while, nor will I be defrauded 
of any of the sweetness you can give.” 

The words seemed charmingly chosen; but 
again some underlying, unknown purpose 
was perceptible. A quick inspiration came 
to her: here was the moment to bargain; and 
Enguerrand, the little impertinent one, should 
know of her easy triumph before this gray 
English day had turned to the murky English 
night. 

“Tf I sing,” she said, “I must have my 


guerdon.” 


Amusement and relief sprang together into 
his look: ‘“‘ Nay, then, pretty one; make your 
own terms. Pearls for those shell-like ears 
--gems for that throat——” 

She shook her head till the ringlets danced. 

“Speak, then,” he went on impatiently. 
**What jewel, what bauble?” 

She bent forward with a new softness, coax- 
ing. 

““A mere trifle, indeed, milor. I but ask 
for that locket of yours with which you were 
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pleased to excite the curiosity of Whitehall 
last night.” 

“How now!” said Rockhurst. He started, 
and turned the lightning of his glance, the 
thundercloud of his brow upon her, a man 
whom it was not good to offend, and she 
quailed an instant. 

Then her hot blood rose in jealous passion: 
“So vastly precious? Why, then, generous 
milor constable, suppose I put a high price 
upon my song, you are so ungallant.” 

“Little madame,” retorted he dryly, “since 
you set a price on your favor, you would 
be as vastly disappointed with this poor 
trinket as Eve with the taste of her apple. 
Continue to desire it,” he went on, falling 
back into his tone of light cynicism. ‘To 
long for anything unattainable is one of the 
spices of existence.” 

The firelight leaped on her angry face. She 
sprang to her feet, dashing aside the guitar, 
which fell on the stone floor with sonorous 
wail. 

“Tf I could flatter myself I was helping 
to provide milor’s tedium with such a spice,” 
she cried, ‘‘my immediate departure would 
have a double charm!” 

She reached a trembling hand toward her 
cloak. He, outstretched on the settle, watched 
her, without moving. At this moment, grave 
sounds, a trumpet call, followed by dull roll 
of kettledrum, rose from without into the 
momentary silence of the room. Stone wall 
and vault gave back the echo. There was a 
hurried tramp of feet, sharp cries of command. 
The Frenchwoman’s hand was arrested in 
mid-air. She looked in startled query at her 
host, who was slowly gathering his long limbs 
together to rise. He met her glance with one 
that struck her excited fancy as sinister, and 
she gave a cry like a child: 

“Let me out of this horrible place! 
have no right to keep me here!” 

He caught her wrist with a grasp gentle 
yet relentless. 

“Your password, Jeanne, shall be a song 
—however short, but one stave, a few notes! 
Your song I must have!” 

He picked up the guitar, and again pressed 
it upon her. She put her hand to her throat 
with a sob, flung a piteous glance around her 
like a trapped thing, and struck a faltering 
chord. Then, in a sudden revulsion, her 
courage rose again. 

“Pah!” she cried, “‘’tis out of tune! Eh 
bien, non! I will not sing! I am French; 
you have no right to hold me here!” 


You 
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“By the Lord!” said Rockhurst, a gleam of 
genuine admiration leaping to his eye, ‘‘but 
I like your spirit! Be dumb, then, sweetheart. 
You shall pay me by and by. Nay,” he 
added, smiling on her bewilderment, “‘let thy 
mantle lie where it is; for, prithee, I would 
have thee assist me to receive his Majesty.” 

“His Majesty?” she cried, in fresh amaze- 
ment. 

“Aye,” he laughed. ‘‘Didst not hear the 
royal tucket sound without? Charles in 
person, who always finds the world but a dull 
place, even under the same roof with an old 
friend, if there be not the flutter of a petticoat 
to liven it. But you have made me dally, lit- 


tle Madame Mischief, and even my indulgent 
monarch expects some pretense of ceremony.” 

His hand was on the bolt of the latchet as 
he spoke; his last words were almost lost in 
the echoes of the vaulted passage. 


Charles paused on the threshold, his sallow 
face seeming darker than usual in the grim 
light. His lips smiled, but there was a 
certain displeasure in his eye as it roamed 
from Jeanne’s crimsoning countenance to the 
guitar on the seat. From the gloom of the 
passage Enguerrand’s white face shone out, 
composed save for the deep reproach of his 
glance when it met that of his sister. Rock- 
hurst alone, bowing the King into his apart- 
ment, wore a pleasant air of unconcern. 

““We believe our visit is inopportune,” said 
Charles with sarcastic courtesy. ‘‘We have 
interrupted, we fear, some dulcet music, my 
lord constable?” 

Rockhurst closed the heavy door behind 
his guests, then advanced to the King’s side. 

“Nay, sire,” said he with fine geniality, “the 
bird came to the lure, it is true, but no art 
of mine or persuasion could call forth a song. 
Your Majesty, no doubt, will prove more 
successful.” 

““Odsfish!” cried Charles, with one of his 
rare hearty laughs. “Say you so, indeed, 
invincible constable? Say you so, indeed, 
my merry Rockhurst? Beaten? And under 
such auspices—alone with your fair! But 
how then are we to put our own skill now to 
the test, before so many witnesses? For we 
would not win our wager on the royal author- 
ity, but in all equality, my good lord constable, 
even as in that merry moment we entered 
upon it.” 

Wager? Here then was the word of the 
riddle! A wager between two irresponsible 
men of pleasure: who should first obtain of a 
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woman the petty guerdon of a song! ”*Twas 
for that she had been wooed by both— Both! 
And she, who had been uplifted on a wave of 
magnanimous feeling, who had flattered her- 
self to be giving up a king for the love of 
a subject! Jeanne de Mantes had grown 
white to the lips. She caught at the table 
behind her to support herself, yet never had 
her wits been clearer. To sing for neither 
would serve them both ‘well. Aye, but to 
sing for Charles would best punish him who 
had deepest offended. She flung one look 
of fury at Rockhurst and then turned to 
Charles, who had let himself sink upon the 
settle in front of the fire: 

“May the poor object of your Majesty’s 
wager inquire what are the stakes that were 
set upon her favor? ” she asked with a deadly 
sweetness, taking up the guitar and beginning 
to tune it again with little fierce hands. 

Charles, who saw himself on the point of 
success, answered thoughtlessly, with a school- 
boy look of triumph at the constable: 

“T but bargained for a sight of the contents 
of that mysterious locket which was so con- 
tumaciously denied to my curiosity last night, 
and—”’ Then he hesitated, with a faint 
flush of confusion. 


“His Majesty,” said Rockhurst gravely, 
“ with his usual magnanimity opposed a large 
guerdon to my trifling stake.” 

The King, both spared and taunted by this 


reminder, moved uneasily on his seat. But 
already the twang of the guitar in harmonious 
cadence brought his light humor back to 
amusement again. If hesitation had still 
lurked in Jeanne’s mind, the first mention of 
the locket had swept it away. Her voice rose, 
robbed perhaps of some of its delicate sweet- 
ness, but vibrating with unwonted fire and 
incisiveness. She chose a bellicose ditty, 
which a Frondeuse mother had sung to her 
baby ears. And when she paused panting, 
on the last refrain, with a furious sweep across 
the strings, Charles broke into delighted 
applause. Enguerrand, flushing with tri- 
umph, caught the guitar from his sister’s 
hand, as with a hysterical movement she was 
about to cast it on the floor. 

“T have sung,” she cried loudly, with al- 
most a viperine movement, rising from -the 
seat on which she had crouched to play. 
Milor Rockhurst has lost his wager. Let 
him now pay!” 

Rockhurst bowed urbanely toward her, 
drew the locket from its hiding place, and 
with a second profound obeisance handed it, 
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open, to the King. As he looked, the mis- 
chievous curiosity on Charles’s face changed 
to an expression of profound astonishment. 

“‘Odsfish!” he cried. 

He shot a lightning glance at Enguerrand, 
then at his lord constable, and then at the 
picture again. And once more his expressive 
countenance altered. 

“Yours?” he queried. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” said Rockhurst. 

Charles’s eye remained pensive for a fur- 
ther span. But suddenly it wandered to the 
Frenchwoman, and the mercurial King burst 
into laughter. 

“Ods my life, but look at your sweetheart, 
my lord! The wench is on the very coals of 
jealousy—a live trout in the frying pan were 
in comfort compared to her. Nay, we'll have 
no torture in our presence. Fain would you 
look at your rival, madame?” 

Rockhurst made no effort to interfere, and 
with trembling fingers Jeanne took the trinket 
from the King’s hand. In her turn she gave 
a cry; and Charles laughed heartily at the 
amazement, relief, and disappointment of her 
air. 

“Why, ’tis naught but a boy!” 

“Naught but a boy indeed,” echoed 
Charles, ‘‘ yet, we’ll go warrant, what our lord 
constable holds dearest upon earth. A likely 
lad! Aye, and with a strange resemblance to 
little Satan there.” 

“God forbid!” ejaculated Rockhurst. 

And “God forbid!” echoed Enguerrand, 
pertly, sharp as lightning. 

Charles, who had been in high good humor, 
flung the lad a cold look, under which he fell 
back abashed and crimsoning. 

“*We knew you had an heir,” said the King, 
then, turning with dignity to his host, “but, 
my Lord Rockhurst, you have let us forget it. 
How is it? He should be at our court.” 

Bowing deeply, Rockhurst answered in a 
low voice: 

“My son is brought up in the country, 
sire.” 

“Nay, fie!” said Charles. “Is not that 
even what we would reproach you with? So 
fair a stripling should never grow a mere 
rustic. We'll have him about us,” insisted 
the King. 

Again there was that moment’s silence. 
Jeanne glanced up from the picture at which 
she had been absently gazing. This son of 
Rockhurst interested her not at all; not had 
he been twice as handsome as the fair spirited 
face, with its edd resemblance of features 
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and its odder dissimilitude of expression to 
her own brother. She felt humiliated to have 
played so foolish a part of jealousy, and more 
than ever baffled by the strange personality 
of the man she had elected to love. 

Rockhurst took back the locket, gazed at 
it again, closed it, and replaced it on its chain. 

“Will your Majesty forgive me?” said he, 
at length, “nor deem me ungrateful if, in 
spite of your condescension, I yet hold that 
my son is best in the country?” 

“We would at least hear your reason,” 
said Charles with some weariness. 

“In the country, your Majesty,” replied 
Rockhurst then, “my lad will continue to 
revere his father, to honor womanhood, to 
live wholesomely, and think purely.” 

Charles’s swarthy cheek became suddenly 
impurpled under a pulse of anger. 

“And at our court can your paragon prac- 
tice none of these virtues?” 

Rockhurst turned his glance deliberately 
upon the Vidame de Joncelles, who stood be- 
hind the King, his handsome chin uptilted, 
his eyes insolently ready to return the con- 
stable’s gaze; then he swept a look upon 
Jeanne de Mantes. That look said more 
eloquently than words the thought that was 
in the father’s brain. Then, at last, he spoke: 

‘Let me remind your Majesty of a phrase 
you made use of last night—‘And he, her 
brother, the little Satan!’” 

The corners of Charles’s lips twitched 
humorously at the recollection; his transient 
anger evaporated. It was the misfortune 
of his life that he was always most prone to 
see the light side of the most serious questions. 

Enguerrand, with his implike quickness, 
caught the relaxation of the royal profile, and 
his own lips quivered with mirth. Upon 
Rockhurst’s face came an expression of dis- 
dain mingled with deep melancholy. 

“Your Majesty smiles,” said he, “and so 
does the lad yonder. Ah, your Majesty, look 
at him! ’Tis a fine lad, even as my own. 
And you are right! there is some resemblance, 
a great resemblance, between them; and your 
Majesty, who saw me start at it last night, 
seemed I had seen a specter. I saw this, 
sire—what a court makes of youth.” 

Charles’s foot had been tapping restlessly. 
He moved once or twice uneasily in his chair: 
his merry Rockhurst had not used him to such 
wearisome moods. Yet he loved the man. 

“Nay, nay,” he explained at length, “I’d 
have you remember, my lord, that it is my 
cousin of France who is responsible for our 
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little Satan yonder. Nay, Rockhurst,” he 
went on, in his easy kindness and his sense of 
royal prerogative, unable to grasp the fact that 
anyone could be in earnest in refusing the 
favor of his personal interest, “I’ll have the 
lad with my own sons. We’d keep our eye 
upon him, mar.” 

Rockhurst’s glance rested on the King’s 

countenance now with an unwonted tender- 
ness. 
“Alas, my beloved liege!” he said gently. 
Their gaze commingled; then the amazed 
displeasure in Charles’s glance gave place 
presently to unwilling amusement, as Rock- 
hurst went on once more in his usual indif- 
ferent tone: ‘The poor child would at least, 
your Majesty will admit, find it hard to 
practice at court the fourth commandment. 
How should he honor his father? And yet 
’tis my wish that his days should be long in 
the land.” 

“Why, then,” said the King shortly, “there 
is no more to be said.” 

He rose and looked a second keenly at 
Jeanne. Then, upon one of those generous 
impulses which none could carry more grace- 
fully into effect than himself: 

“You lost your wager to me, my lord, with 
all the gallantry I expected of so good a 
cavalier. But, odsfish! I do not carry away 
altogether a clear conscience on the subject. 
If you have lost in the letter, it strikes me you 
have won in the spirit. I will take it, if you 
please, that we have both won; I will indite 
forthwith an order on the exchequer for those 
greedy yeomen of yours who contrive to be 
always under arrears of pay.” 

Rockhurst took the sheet from the King’s 
hand with an air of profound gratitude: 

“Your Majesty’s veterans will be deeply 
gratified.” 

But already Charles was weary of the 
subject, weary of his present company. 

“Madame,” he said, bowing toward Jeanne 
as he hastily got up, “we shall importune 
you no longer with our presence.” 

The little Frenchwoman understood very 
well that in these words all royal pretensions 
to her favor were finally abandoned, and, in 
her infatuation for Rockhurst, cared as little 
for the fact as for the furious look of reproach 
cast upon her by Enguerrand. 

“Come, vidame,” said the King. Then 
he added, with a malicious gesture that 
pointed from Jeanne to Rockhurst, ‘‘Come, 
you are as much out of place in this atmos- 
phere of virtue as ourself!” 
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OME one once said that if 
Cleopatra’s nose had been 
an inch—or was it an ell? 

—longer, the history of the 

entire world would have 

been changed. I don’t 

know whether or not this is 
so, but I do know that if daddy hadn’t stepped 
on the soap when he was taking his bath that 
morning, my history would have been changed; 
and that’s a lot more important to me. 

Why, if daddy had looked where he was 
placing his foot, f should probably now be on 
the Van Alstynes’ yacht, freezing in the Land 
of the Midnight Sun, instead of sweltering 
here in the Land of the Midnight Moon. Al- 
though it is the Land of the Midnight Son 
sometimes, isn’t it, dear? You see, I know 
Billy and what time he goes home. He used 
to come to see me a lot, you know, and he has 
such an irresistible way of looking right into 
your eyes, and one night when he was about 
to prop— But where was 1? Oh, yes, daddy 
and the soap. 

Well, when daddy stepped on the soap, the 
soap very naturally got out of the way, sud- 
denly, as soap will, and daddy struck right on 
his chin whiskers on the edge of the tub. We 
all heard the crash and—what followed, and 
Wilkins ran to the door and asked him what 
the matter was. 

Daddy told him. And then, Wilkins asked 
him if he hurt himself. 

Wilkins is so tactful. 

For some minutes we couldn’t distinguish 
much of what daddy was saying; his remarks 
sounded just the way the hieroglyphics on the 
obelisk look. The first thing we could really 
understand was his telling Wilkins to go West. 
Yes, really, that’s what he told him—to go 


West. 
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Wilkins went somewhere—I don’t recall 
now whether it was West or East—and then 
I got to thinking about the West. You know 
how sometimes a word or a strain of music or 
an expression will get all tangled up in one’s 
convolutions and go swizzing around like a 
squirrel in one of those little revolving cages; 
and it can’t seem to get out or go ahead or 
accomplish anything, but just whirls and rat- 
tles around and around and around. That’s 
the way it was with me; and “‘ West”’ was the 
squirrel and my head was the cage. 

Well, at last, after its poor little legs were 
getting all tired out and the cage was becom- 
ing superheated with the friction, what should 
happen to pop into the cage with it but 
Lochinvar. You know the poetry about him: 
“Oh, young Lochinvar has come out of the 
West,’’ or something like that? That’s the 
one. And then I thought of how he won his 
bride—of how he didn’t serve seven years the 
way somebody did for somebody else, but 
how, when he saw the girl he wanted, he just 
rode up to the house on his hunter and rang 
the bell and then, when she came to the door 
—I suppose she was too poor to afford a 
butler, or even a maid, poor thing—he just 
grabbed her and swung her up on his horse 
and carried her away with him. 

And then, naturally, I began to think of 
Don Archer—now please don’t laugh! Don 
is a little on the seven-years order, you know; 
and a woman does get so tired of that. It’s 
all very well for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men. With them it’s comforting and grat- 
ifying and it pleases her vanity. But the 
thousandth man she wants masterful and 
strong and ready to take what he wants when 
he wants it. 

And then I thought—now I wouldn’t tell 
this to anyone but you, dear, and you know it 
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—if only I could get Don thinking about 
Lochinvar, too, that perhaps— Oh, but you 
know what I mean, don’t you? 

Well, Don came that afternoon, and I had 
just begun to switch the conversation around 
to Lochinvar when Fitzy Hobbes came in. 
You know Fitzy. The best thing you can 
say for him is the worst thing you can say 
for most people; which is, that he means 
well. 

He wears spectacles and fawn-colored spats 
and parts his hair in the middle and his 
opinion of himself is so big that, were it con- 
crete, it would make the world so lopsided 
that it wouldn’t revolve. 

Well, we talked along desultorily—that’s a 
good word, isn’t it?—for a while, and then I 
made up my mind to switch the conversation 
to Lochinvar if I had to drag him in by the 
collar. So I began to lament on the lack of 
romance of the present day. 

‘““Men nowadays aren’t the men they used 
to be,” I said. ‘‘There is no such thing as 
romance. Getting married is like forming a 


partnership in the grocery and real estate 
business, with an intelligence office as a side 
line. 

“Well,” asked Don, “what is your idea of 


” 


the correct thing in proposals?” 

Here was my chance. 

‘*Lochinvar,”’ Isaid. ‘‘ There was a man.” 

“Lochinvar?” asked Fitzy. 

“Ves,” I replied. ‘You know him, of 
course.”” 

“Heard of him,” answered Fitzy, “‘but I 
can’t recall that I ever met him, you know.” 

“That’s not strange,” said Don. ‘He 
doesn’t move in your set, Fitzy.” 

“Who is he?” asked Fitzy. 

“The leading exponent of the catch-as- 
catch-can school of courtship,” returned Don. 

‘“He was a man,” I asserted. ‘You see, 
Mr. Hobbes, he loved a girl; so he just rode 
around to her house one evening on his horse 
and carried her away.” 

““Wasn’t he arrested?” inquired Fitzy. 

_ “Not that I ever heard of,” replied Don. 
“The details of the affair came out at the 
time, but I’ve forgotten most of them. I re- 
member that he was from out West some- 
where, though.” 

“Must have been a cowboy,’ 
Fitzy. ‘‘They are wild devils—eh—pardon 
me, Miss Vane.” (Fitzy is quite the correct 
thing, you know, dear.) ‘I’ve been mistaken 
for one several times. Er—when did this 
affair happen?” he asked. “I don’t read the 
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papers much; can’t believe a thing in ’em 
nowadays.” 

“T’m not much on dates,” responded Don. 
“But if 1 am not mistaken, it was some time 
between 1492 and the Dewey parade.” 

“So that’s the method you approve of 
—Lochin—eh—W hat’s-his-name’s?” asked 
Fitzy of me. 

I nodded. 

“Yes,” I said. “The man I marry must 
prove himself a man.” 

“Or a kidnapper,” added Don; and then, 
“T beg your pardon,” he said humbly. 

“You should,” I said severely. 

“‘T spoke figuratively,” he explained. 

“T wouldn’t have said that,’ announced 
Fitzy. 

“T know you wouldn’t,” I smiled at him. 
“But Don can’t help being rude; and besides, 
he’s very jealous of the attention I pay you.” 

One can have lots of fun with Fitzy, and ] 
never thought for a moment. But I anti- 
cipate. 

“Can you blame me for being jealous?” 
asked Don of Fitzy. “Just consider. She’s 
always saying nice things to you, and snippy 
ones tome. I leave it to yout. Doesn’t she? 
Now be honest.” 

Fitzy looked troubled. 

“Now tell the truth,” admonished Don. 

“And shame the devil,” I said. 

“See, now?” said Don. ‘There it is 
again.” 

Fitzy considered a moment in embarrassed 
silence. 

“I’m afraid she does,” he said, at length. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” I demanded, de- 
fiantly. “‘Now take a man like you, Mr. 
Hobbes——”’ 

“Would you?” asked Fitzy, with perfectly 
astounding brilliancy. 

I endeavored to bridle becomingly. 

I wanted Don to be sure; and yet I didn’t 
want him to be too sure. And I could sort of 
feel that he was becoming a little high-handed 
and, although I in a way wanted him to be 
high-handed, yet in another way—but you 
know what I mean, don’t you, dear? You 
don’t? Well, you will some day, when Billy 
—Billy can be very nice ind— But where 
was I? Oh, yes. About Don and Fitzy. 

Well, next night we all went down to the 
Burlingames’ place on Long Island. There 
was a dance that evening, and Fitzy came for 
one, and of course I had to give it to him. It 
was the fourth. 

I had the third with Don Archer, and after 
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it was over, he asked me to go for a walk on 
the cliffs. Of course I wanted to go, not only 
to be with Don but because dancing with 
Fitzy is like living in Kansas in a tent during 
the cyclone season, and—yes, I know it’s 
mean to cut dances, but a girl must think 
of her clothes sometimes, and her feet, too, 
mustn’t she? But there’s no use talking about 
that, anyway, for I didn’t cut it. Fitzy found 
us just as we were leaving the house and, pro- 
ducing his evidence, he made me leave Don 
and go with him. He asked me to go for a 
stroll, and I thought that I was much safer 
strolling than dancing, so I consented, and 
Fitzy led me down toward the grove by the 
gates. As we entered the dark depths, I saw 
a horse tied to one of the trees. 

“Look!” I said. 

Fitzy looked. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

‘A horse,” I answered brilliantly. 

“Why, so it is!” cried Fitzy. I “wonder 
whose it is.” 

“It probably belongs to a groom who has 
ridden over from some neighboring place,” I 
replied. “Come,” for I was getting as tired 


of the horse as I was of Fitzy. 
Fitzy went over to the horse and began to 


fuss with the bridle. I thought it was funny 
that he should bother with it; but what hap- 
pened then was funnier still, for he asked me 
to come over where he was and when I did so 
he suddenly jumped on the horse’s back and 
before I could say ‘‘ boo!” he had grabbed me 
under the arms and was trying to swing me up 
on the saddle before him. 

For a moment I was thoroughly frightened 
—too frightened, even, to scream—it was all 
so sudden; and I could feel my gown ripping 
and splitting and tearing; and it was a new 
one, and from Paris, and there was so little 
of it that I didn’t feel that I could really spare 
any of it. 

I had completely forgotten all that absurd 
talk about Lochinvar and I couldn’t imagine 
what Fitzy was about—in fact, truly, I 
thought he had suddenly gone insane—until 
he bent over me and whispered, “‘ Dear heart, 
your Lochinvar has come at last!” And then 
I wanted to laugh; only it was too serious, for 
I had no idea where he was going to take me 
or what he was going to do with me. So I 
abandoned all thought of gown, and kicked 
and screamed and fought. 

Yet I was really afraid to struggle as hard 
as I could, for he had now gotten me up on 
the saddle before him, and when you are laid 
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across the front end of a horse like a bag of 
meal on a fence, or a freshly washed skirt on 
a line, your powers of physical resistance are 
necessarily limited. (Isn’t that good?) And 
then, too, I was afraid of falling off. So I 
spent most of my energy in screaming, and 
kicked just enough to let him know that I 
meant it. 

Very naturally the horse began to exhibit 
signs of annoyance and suddenly it blopped 
off down the drive, wending its own sweet 
way, for Fitzy is no Hercules, you know, and I 
was now so frightened and so eager to get 
away that I didn’t care if I did fall on my side 
combs, and I was fighting as hard as I could; 
so Fitzy had to hold me with both hands. 

We reached the roadway and the horse 
turned toward the Corners, starting off at a 
hunting gallop, with Fitzy and me bobbing 
up on his back like two chestnuts on a hot 
stove. I heard shouts behind us; and, as we 
turned into the road, my eves were aimed at 
the house and I saw people running toward 
us. 

And then the view was shut off by a drag, 
driven by a groom who pulled the leaders to 
their haunches and stared at us with popped 
eyes. And then the horse seemed to grow so 
seriously annoyed that he showed a desire to 
leave that section of the country as quickly 
as possible. So he humped up his back, 
clutched intc the high speed, and we were off 
as though suh things as speed laws had never 
been passed. 

I couldn’t see or hear a thing and the joun- 
cing and bouncing were just awful. I bobbed 
and jolted until I lost every side comb and 
hairpin I ever had and every hook and eye 
upon me gave up a torn and reluctant ghost. 
Most of the hooks were straightened right out; 
I don’t know what the eyes did, for I was 
never able to find one. Oh, it was just hor- 
rible! 

And what a sight I must have been with my 
hair all down and my clothes all falling off 
me and my mouth wide open and my nose 
red! Even when things were at their worst, I 
had a vague, subconscious feeling of gladness 
that it was night, though I was sorry that it 
was a moonlit one; for I really believe I would 
rather have been kidnapped than seen. 

By and by, after what seemed to be years 
and years, I heard another horse come along- 
side of us. And then I knew it was all right, 
for I heard Don Archer’s voice; and just the 
sweetest music I ever heard was when he 
called Fitzy a d—eh—that is, you know, a 
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that kind of a fool; and the sweetest thing I 
ever felt was his arm around me; for he leaned 
over and tried to take me from the front piazza 
of Fitzy’s steed. 

But it wasn’t unalloyed sweetness, for, when 
those two began to fight for me I felt like the 
last bonnet on the bargain counter; and I 
came apart more than ever, or would have 
had that been possible. 

When Fitzy finally let go and I found myself 
in Don’s arms, I was excited and glad and 
ashamed and happy and miserable, and I 
laughed and I cried, and then laughed again 
and cried some more. And I just laid my 
head back and rested; and it was the best 
place to rest that I ever found, even though we 
were still jolting along like a short-springed 
motor crossing a railroad track. 

We made two or three turns, and once we 
waited quite a while in one place (and then it 
was comfortable), and I thought I heard some 
people pass down a near-by road; they were 
on horseback, and appeared to be in a hurry; 
and a couple of motor cars, too, that seemed 
to be tuning up for a cup race. At length, 
when I thought that we must be almost back 
home, I looked around. But we were still 
in the midst of the trees and the night. 

“Thank you,” I said. I thought it was 
about time to make some acknowledgment 
to Don for saving me from the terrible fate 
of the baron’s bride. He looked down into 
my face, smiling. 

“Don’t mention it,” he replied. 
pleasure.” 

I rested again. 
rest—there. 
again. 

‘Are we most there?” I asked. 

** Almost,” he returned. 

I rested some more. 

At length we slowed down—oh, yes, we 
had started again. Didn’t I say so?-—and 
finally stopped. 

“Here we are,” said Don. ‘‘Easy, now,” 
and he began to lower me from the saddle. 

I opened my eyes expecting, of course, to 
see the cliffs and a lot of people and lights 
and excitement, women weeping and tearing 
their hair and men cursing and vowing ven- 
geance, and all such things as that, you know; 
and I got ready to beg the men to spare 
Fitzy’s life and the women to form a line for 
me to hide behind. And then I opened my 
eyes to find—only the cutest little house, with 
great big trees in front; and it was very dark, 
for which I was deeply grateful. I was sur- 
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It felt awfully good to 
By and by I looked about me 
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prised—thunderstruck is, I believe, the cor- 
rect word. 

“Here?” I said. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘Our destination for the time being,’’ Don 
answered. 

“But this 
what—is it?” 

“The doctor’s,”’ he answered. 

“But I’m all right,” I said. 

“1'm not.” 

I almost fainted. I thought that, in sav- 
ing me, he had been injured; and through 
it all I had not considered him at all—just 
myself! 

He must have seen what was in my mind, 
for he added, quickly and reassuringly: 

“Oh, I’m not injured.” 

“Then why the doctor’s?” 
for I was a bit angry. 

“Tm sick,” he explained. 

“Sick?” I cried. 

“Ves,” he nodded; and then, “‘heartsick.”’ 

“But the doctor’s!” I protested. 

“Oh,” he replied, with irritating easiness, 
“this is not an M.D.’s. It’s a D.D.’s.”’ 

I understood. I tried to say something, 
but there was just nothing to be said; and 
then, too, there was a lump there that 
wouldn’t let me say it. And I very nearly 
forgot to object. But just then a little glim- 
mer of sense returned to me and it dawned 
upon me that Don had become almost as 
ridiculous as Fitzy. He had dismounted 
from the poor, panting horse and was stand- 
ing beside me. I remembered what my 
gown looked like and went around to the 
other side of our faithful Bucephalus—or 
was it Pegasus? 

He followed—Don, I mean, not Pegasus. 
So I went back to the first side. So did he. 
And then I went around again to the other 
side. 

“What is this?” he 
around-a-rosy ?” 

“No,” I answered. 
horsy. 
I’m not dressed —— 

“Oh!” he said. And then, ‘‘ Never mind. 
It’s so dark I can’t see.”’ 

“Neither can I,” I replied. 
feel.” 

There was an instant’s pause. 
he said, 

“Well?” 

“Really, it’s too absurd, Don,” I expos- 
tulated. 

“T don’t think so.” 


place—this house—where— 


I demanded, 


asked. 


‘““Ring- 


‘“*Ring-around-a- 


And please stay on your own side. 


” 


“But I can 


And then 
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“T do. Why, I have no trousseau—I 
haven’t even a whole gown, for that matter 
—and no maids of honor and no flower girls, 
and no flowers for them, and no invitations, 
and no—no nothing!” 

I could feel him grinning. 

“The first and only indispensable adjunct 
that a woman requires for a wedding,” he 
said, ‘fis the groom.- You have that.” 

‘““You’re almost as silly as Fitzy,’ I cried. 
“To think of your trying to play Lochinvar, 
too!” 

“What!” he exclaimed. 
that fathead was doing?” 

“Yes. Why did you think he 
napping me?” 

“Oh, just on general principles,” he re- 
joined, ‘‘and for the same reason I did; be- 
cause he wanted you. Fitzy had the right 
idea,” he went on. “But he didn’t apply it 
correctly. He picked out the wrong girl. J 
didn’t.” 

His assurance was just unbearable. I had 
inwardly complained because he was of the 
seven-year suitors. But now he was getting 


“Was that what 


kid- 


Was 


to be a seven-minute one. 
“T won’t do it!” I cried. 
“Tl come around on your side if you 


don’t,” he threatened. 

“T won't.” 

He came around to the port side. 
around to the starboard. 

““Say you will,” he ordered again. 

I won’t!” I repeated. 

He came around on my side again. 
again I went around to the other. 

“Say you will,” he commanded a third 
time. 

“T won’t! Iwon’t! I won’t!” 

And then what did he do but climb up on 
top of that horse; and, while I was trying to 
decide which way to go, he jumped down and 
caught me. 

Of course I had to say yes. And anyway, 
I hate sensibleness and respectability and 
conventionality and all that sort of thing. 

The minister was a bachelor and we had 
an awful time trying to find a gown for me. 
I sat in the dark between two rose bushes 


“Say you will.” 


I went 


“cc 


And 
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they had thorns and bugs in them, too— 
while they looked for one. The hired man, 
who, like Fitzy, meant well, finally came and 
offered me a gunny sack with a hole in it, 
and he got real snippy when I declined it. 
And the minister suggested a horse blanket, 
and was very stuffy when I refused with 
thanks. It wasn’t a new horse blanket, you 
know, and I just would not wear a horse’s 
cast-off clothing to get married in. That 
would be carrying romance too far. 

At length they found the upper half of a 
suit of pajamas that the minister informed 
us had been sent to his last donation party 
by a dude parishioner; and he went to some 
pains to explain that it was no good to him 
because when he went to bed he liked to un- 
dress. And, by gathering it in around the 
waist, and fixing elbow sleeves on it, I made 
it do very well. 

The minister married us through a straw, 
and the hired man and a friend of his who 
had dropped over, so he told us, to spend the 
evening playing high-low-jack and who al 
ready held his host for thirty cents-—whatever 
that may mean—acted as witnesses. 

We drove back in the minister’s buggy 
drawn by Bucephalus—whom Don had cut 
from the drag to chase Fitzy and me with— 
and Don me him—Bucephalus, not 
Fitzy, I mean—for a wedding present, and 
the upper half of the pajamas, too, and it was 
all just as romantic as could be. Don’t you 
think so? 

The only fault I had to find was that the 
newspapers printed a perfectly miserable pic- 
ture of me. It was four years old, and ’way 
out of style. It made me look a_ perfect 
fright, for it wasn’t a good picture anyway, 
and then, when they had finished mixing it up 
with the colored supplement, it looked just 
like a spotted-fever patient. And they called 
me a runaway bride. A runaway bride! 
Why, if ever there was a runned-away bride, 
I was it—I mean she. 

And—oh, well, vou don’t want to hear the 
rest. It would sound silly. But it wasn’t. 
And oh, but I’m glad that daddy stepped on 
the soap! 


gave 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A MISSIONARY DEPARTS 


FAMILIAR voice re- 

sponded out of the dark- 

ness, as the mother opened 

the door. Rybin came in, 

greeted her, and stroking 

his beard in a dignified 

= manner and peeping into 

the room with his dark eyes, remarked: 

“You used to let people into your house be- 

fore, without inquiring who they were. Are 
you alone?” 

“Ves,” 

“You are? I thought the Little Russian 
was here. I saw him to-day. The prison 
doesn’t spoil a man. Stupidity, that’s what 
spoils most of all.” 

He walked into the room, sat down, and 
said to the mother: “Let’s have a talk to- 
gether. I have something to tell you. I 
have a theory!” There was a significant 
and mysterious expression in his face as he 
said this. It filled the mother with a sense 
of foreboding. She sat down opposite him 
and waited in mute anxiety for him to 
speak. 

“You are not looking in the right place, 
mother; look farther back,” said Rybin, 
drooping his head. “Those who are di- 
rectly working in the movement may not 
know anything about it themselves. They 
think it must be so; they have the truth at 
heart. But there may be people behind them 
who are looking out only for their own selfish 
interests. Men won’t go against themselves.” 
And with the firm conviction of a peasant 
fed on centuries of distrust, he added: “‘No 
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good will ever come from the masters! 
Take my word for it!” 

“What concoction has your brain put to- 
gether?” the mother asked, again seized 
with anxious misgiving. 

“1?” Rybin looked at her, was silent for 
a while, then repeated: “Keep away from 
the masters! That’s what!” He grew mo- 
rosely silent again, and seemed to shrink 
within himself. 

“T’ll go away, mother,” he said after a 
pause. “I wanted to join the fellows, to 
work along with them. I’m fit for the work. 
I can read and write. I’m persevering and 
not a fool. And the main thing is, I know 
what to say to people. But now I will go. 
I can’t believe, and therefore I must go. I 
know, mother, that the people’s souls are foul 
and besmirched. All live on envy, all want 
to gorge themselves; and since there’s little 
to eat, each seeks to eat the other up.” 

He let his head droop, and remained ab- 
sorbed in thought for a while. Finally he 
said: “T’ll go all by myself through village 
and hamlet and stir the people up. It’s 
necessary that the people should take the 
matter in their own hands and get to work 
themselves. Let them but understand— 
they’ll find a way themselves. And so I’m 
going to try to make them understand. There 
is no hope for them except in themselves, 
there’s no understanding for them except in 
their own understanding! And that’s the 
truth!” 

“They will seize you!” said the mother in 
a low voice. 

“They will seize me, and let me out again. 
And then I’ll go ahead again!” 

“The peasants themselves will bind you, 
and you will be thrown into jail.” 
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“Well, I’ll stay in jail for a time, then be 
released, and I’ll go on again. As for the 
peasants, they’ll bind me once, twice, and 
then they will understand that they ought 
not to bind me, but listen to me. I[’ll tell 
them, ‘I don’t ask you to believe me; I want 
you just to listen to me!’ And if they 
listen they will believe.” 

He fidgeted on his chair, then slowly rose. 
“T’ll go to the tavern and be with the people 
a while. The Little Russian is not coming. 
Has he gotten busy already?” 

“Yes!” The mother smiled. “No sooner 
out of prison than they rush to their work.” 

“That’s the way it should be. Tell him 
about me.” 

They walked together slowly into the 
kitchen, and without looking at each other 
exchanged brief remarks. 

*‘T’ll tell him,” she promised. 

“Well, good-by!” 

“Good-by! When do you quit 
job?” 

“T have already.” 

“When are you going?” 

‘To-morrow, early in the morning. Good- 
b 1”? 

He bent his head and crawled off the porch 
The 


your 


reluctantly, it seemed, and clumsily. 
mother stood for a moment at the door listen- 
ing to the heavy departing footsteps and to 


the doubts that stirred in her heart. Then 
she noiselessly turned away into the room, 
and drawing the curtain peered through the 
window. Black darkness stood behind, mo- 
tionless, waiting, gaping, with its flat, abys- 
mal mouth. 

“T live in the night!” she thought. “In 
the night forever!” She felt a pity for the 
black-bearded, sedate peasant.. He was so 
broad and strong—and yet there was a cer- 
tain helplessness about him, as about all 
the people. 

Presently Andrey came in gay and viva- 
cious. When the mother told him about 
Rybin, he exclaimed: “‘Going, is he? Well, 
let him go through the villages. Let him 
ring forth the word of truth. Let him arouse 
the people. It’s hard for him here with us.” 

“He was talking about the masters. Is 
there anything in it?” she inquired circum- 
spectly. ‘“Isn’t it possible that they want to 
deceive you?” 

“Tt bothers you, mother, doesn’t it?” The 
Little Russian laughed. ‘‘Oh, mother, dear 
—money! If we only had money! We are 
still living on charity. Take, for instance, 
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Nikolay Ivanych. He earns seventy-five 
rubles a month, and gives us fifty! And 
others do the same. And the hungry stu- 
dents send us money sometimes, which they 
collect penny by penny. And as to the 
masters, of course there are different kinds 
among them. Some of them will deceive us, 
and some will leave us; but the best will stay 
with us and march with us up to our holiday.” 
He clapped his hands and rubbing them vig- 
orously against each other continued: “But 
not even the flight of an eagle’s wings will 
enable anyone to reach that holiday, so we’ll 
make a little one for the first of May. It will 
be jolly.” 

His words and his vivacity dispelled the 
alarm excited in the mother’s heart by Rybin. 
The Little Russian walked up and down the 
room, his feet sounding on the floor. He 
rubbed his head with one hand and his chest 
with the other, and spoke looking at the floor: 
“You know, sometimes you have a wonder- 
ful feeling living in your heart. It seems to 
you that wherever you go all men are com- 
rades; all burn with one and the same fire; all 
are merry; all are good. Without words they 
all understand one another; and no one wants 
to hinder or insult the other. No one feels 
the need of it. All live in unison, but each 
heart sings its own song. And the songs flow 
like brooks into one stream, swelling into a 
huge river of bright joys, rolling free and wide 
down its course. And when you think that 
this will be—that it cannot help being if we 
so wish it! Then the wonder-struck heart 
melts with joy. You feel like weeping—you 
feel so happy. 

“And when you wake up,” continued the 
Little Russian, tossing his head and letting 
his hands drop alongside his body, “‘and look 
around, you see it’s all filthy and cold. All 
are tired and angry; human life is all churned 
up like mud on a busy highway, and trodden 
under foot!” He stopped in front of the 
mother, and with deep sorrow in his eyes, and 
shaking his head, added in a low, sad voice: 
“Yes, it hurts, but you must—you must dis- 
trust man; you must fear him, and even hate 
him! Man is-divided, he is cut in two by 
life. You'd like only to love him; but how 
is it possible? How can you forgive a man 
if he goes against you like a wild beast, does 
not recognize that there is a living soul in 
you, and kicks your face?—a human face! 
You must not forgive. It’s not for yourself 
that you mustn’t. I’d stand all the insults 
as far as I myself am concerned; but I don’t 
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want to show indulgence for insults. I don’t 
want to let them learn on my back how to 
beat others!” 

His eyes now sparkled with a cold gleam; 
he inclined his head doggedly, and continued 
in a more resolute tone: “‘I must not forgive 
anything that is noxious, even though it does 
not hurt! I’m not alone in the world. If I 
allow .myself to bé insulted to-day—maybe 
I can afford to laugh at the insult, maybe it 
doesn’t sting me at all—but having tested his 
strength on me, the offender will proceed to 
flay some one else the next day! That’s why 
one is compelled to discriminate between peo- 
ple, to keep a firm grip on one’s heart, and to 
classify mankind—these belong to me, those 
are strangers.” 

The mother and the Little Russian now 
began to carry on such conversations with 
each other frequently. He was again taken 
into the factory. He turned over all his earn- 
ings to the mother, and she took the money 
from him with as little fuss as from Pavel. 
Sometimes Andrey would suggest with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “Shall we read a little, 
mother, eh?” , 

She would invariably refuse, playfully but 
resolutely. The twinkle in his eyes discom- 
fited her, and she thought to herself, with a 
slight feeling of offense, “If you faugh at me, 
then why do you ask me to read with you?” 

He noticed that the mother began to ask 
him with increasing frequency for the mean- 
ing of this or that book word. She always 
looked aside when asking for such informa- 
tion, and spoke in a monotonous tone of in- 
difference. He divined that she was studying 
by herself in secret, understood her bashful- 
ness, and ceased to invite her to read with 
him. Shortly afterwards she said to him, 
“My eyes are getting weak, Andriusha. I 
guess I need glasses.” 

“All right! Next Sunday I’ll take you to 
a physician in the city, a friend of mine, and 
you shall have glasses!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


IN THE PRISON 


SHE had already been three times in the 
prison to ask for a meeting with Pavel, and 
each time the general of the gendarmes, a 
gray old man with purple cheeks and a huge 
nose, turned her gently away. 

“In about a week, little mother, not before! 
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A week from now we shall see, but at present 
it’s impossible!” 

At last Vlasova got permission to see her 
son, and one Sunday she was sitting mod- 
estly in a corner of the prison office, a low, 
narrow, dingy apartment, where a few more 
people were sitting and waiting for permission 
to see their relatives and friends. Evidently 
it was not the first time they were here, for 
they knew one another and in a low voice 
kept up a lazy, languid conversation. 

Now and then prisoners came into the 
room, gray, monotonous, with coarse, heavy 
leather shoes. ‘They blinked as they entered; 
iron chains rattled at the feet of one of them. 
The quiet and calm and bareness all around 
produced a strange, uncouth impression. It 
seemed as if all had grown accustomed to their 
situation. Some sat there quietly, others 
looked on idly, while still others seemed to 
pay their regular visits with a sense of weari- 
ness. The mother’s heart quivered with im- 
patience, and she looked with a puzzled air 
at everything around her, amazed at the op- 
pressive simplicity of life in this corner of 
the world. 

Next to Vlasova sat a little old woman with 
a wrinkled face, but youthful eyes. She kept 
her thin neck turned to listen to the conver- 
sation and looked about on all sides with a 
strange expression of eagerness in her face. 

“Whom have you here?” Vlasova asked 
softly. 

“A son, a student,” answered the old 
woman in a loud, brusque voice. “And 
you?” 

“A son also. A workingman.” 

“What’s the.name?” 

“Vlasov.” 

“Never heard of him. How long has he 
been in prison?” 

“Seven weeks.” 

“And mine has been in for ten months,” 
said the old woman, with a strange note of 
pride in her voice which did not escape the 
notice of the mother. 

The conversation became more general and 
animated. Everybody was in a hurry to give 
his opinion about life; but all spoke in a half- 
subdued voice, and the mother noticed a tone 
of hostility in all, which was new to her. At 
home they spoke differently, more intelligi- 
bly, more simply, and more loudly. 

The fat warden with a square, red beard 
called out her name, looked her over from 
head to foot, and telling her to follow him, 
walked off limping. She followed him, and 
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felt like pushing him to make him go faster. 
Pavel stood in a small room, and on seeing his 
mother smiled and put out his hand to her. 
She grasped it, laughed, blinked swiftly, and 
at a loss for words merely asked softly, ‘‘ How 
are you? How are you?” 

“Compose yourself, mother.” Pavel pressed 
her hand. 

“Tt’s allright! It’s all right!” 

“Mother,” said the warden, fetching a sigh, 
“‘suppose you move away from each other a 
bit. Let there be some distance between 
you.” He yawned aloud. 

Pavel asked the mother about her health 
and about home. She waited for some other 
questions, sought them in her son’s eyes, but 
could not find them. He was calm as usual, 
although his face had grown paler, and his 
eyes seemed larger. 

“‘Sasha sends you her regards,” she said. 
Pavel’s eyelids quivered and fell. His face 
became softer and brightened with a clear, 
open smile. A poignant bitterness smote the 
mother’s heart. 

“Will they let you out soon?” she inquired 
in a tone of sudden injury and agitation. 
“Why have they put you in prison? Those 
papers and pamphlets have appeared in the 


factory again anyway.” 
Pavel’s eyes flashed with delight. 
“Have they? When? Many of them?” 
“It is forbidden to talk about this subject!” 


the warden lazily announced. 
talk only of family matters.” 

“And isn’t this a family matter?” retorted 
the mother. 

“T don’t know. I only know it’s forbidden. 
You may talk about his wash and underwear 
and food, but nothing else,” insisted the war- 
den, speaking, however, with utter indiffer- 
ence in his voice. 

“All right,” said Pavel. ‘Keep to domes- 
tic affairs, mother. What are you doing?” 

She answered boldly, seized with youthful 
ardor, “I carry all this to the factory.” She 
paused with a smile and continued: ‘Sour 
soup, gruel, all Marya’s cookery, and other 
stuff.” 

Pavel understood. The muscles of his face 
quivered with restrained laughter. He ran 
his fingers through his hair and said in a ten- 
der tone, such as she had never heard him 
use, “‘My own dear mother! That’s good! 
It’s good you’ve found something to do, so it 
isn’t tedious for you. You don’t feel lone- 
some, do you, mother?” 

“When the leaflets appeared, they searched 


“You may 
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me, too,” she said, not without a certain 
pride. 

“Again on this subject!” said the warden 
in an offended tone. “I tell you it’s forbid- 
den, it’s not allowed. They have deprived 
him of liberty so that he shouldn’t know any- 
thing about it; and here you are with your 
news. You ought to know it’s forbidden!” 

“Well, leave it, mother,” said Pavel. ‘Mat- 
vey Ivanovich is a good man. You mustn’t 
do anything to provoke him. We get along 
together very well. It’s by chance he’s here 
to-day with us. Usually, it’s the assistant 
superintendent who is present on such oc- 
casions. That’s why Matvey Ivanovich is 
afraid you will say something you oughtn’t 
to.” 

“‘Time’s up!” announced the warden, look- 
ing at his watch. “Take your leave!” 

“Well, thank you,” said Pavel. “Thank 
you, my darling mother! Don’t worry now. 
They'll let me out soon.” 

He embraced her, pressed her warmly to 
his bosom, and kissed her. Touched by his 
endearments, and happy, she burst into tears. 

““Now separate!” said the warden, and as 
he walked off with the mother he mumbled, 
“Don’t cry! They’ll let him out; they’ll let 
everybody out. It’s too crowded here.” 

At home the mother told the Little Russian 
of her conversation with Pavel, and her face 
wore a broad smile. 

“T told him! Yes, indeed! And cleverly, 
too. He understood!” and heaving a melan- 
choly sigh, ‘‘Oh, yes, he understood; other- 
wise he wouldn’t have been so tender and 
affectionate. He has never been that way 
before.” 

“Oh, mother!” the Little Russian laughed. 
“No matter what other people may want, a 
mother always wants affection. You cer- 
tainly have a heart plenty big enough for one 
man!” 

Three days afterwards in the evening, when 
the mother sat at the table knitting stockings 
and the Little Russian was reading to her 
from a book about the revolt of the Roman 
slaves, a loud knock was heard at the door. 
The Little Russian went to open it and ad- 
mitted Vyesovshchikov with a bundle under 
his arm, his hat pushed back on his head, and 
mud up to his knees. 

“TI was passing by, and seeing a light in 
your house, I dropped in to ask you how you 
are. I’ve come straight from the prison.” 

He spoke in a strange voice. He seized 
Vlasova’s hand, and wrung it violently as he 
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added, “‘ Pavel sends you his regards.” And 
irresolutely seating himself in a chair he 
scanned the room with his gloomy, suspicious 
look. 

The mother was not fond of him; there was 
something in his angular, close-cropped head 
and in his small eyes that always scared her; 
but now she was glad to see him, and with a 
broad smile lighting her face she said in a 
tender, animating voice: 

“How thin you’ve become! 
usha, let’s dose him with tea.” 

“T’m putting up the samovar already!” the 
Little Russian called from the kitchen. 

“How is Pavel? Have they let anybody 
else out besides yourself?” 

Nikolay bent his head and answered, ‘I’m 
the only one they’ve let go.” He raised his 
eyes to the mother’s face and said slowly, 
speaking through his teeth with ponderous 
emphasis: “I told them, ‘Enough! Let me 
go! Else I’ll kill some one here and myself, 
too!’ So they let me go!” 

“Hm, hm—ye—es!” said the mother, re- 
coiling from him and involuntarily blinking 
when her gaze met his sharp narrow: eyes. 

‘And how is Fedya Mazin?” shouted the 
Little Russian from the kitchen. ‘Writing 


Say, Andri- 


poetry, is he?” 


“Yes! I don’t understand it,” said Niko- 
lay, shaking his head. ‘“They’ve put him in 
a cage and he sings. There’s only one thing 
I’m sure about, and that is I have no desire 
to go home. Pelagueya Nilovna, will you 
let me sleep here to-night, please?” he asked 
hoarsely, without looking at her. 

“Why, of course, Nikolay! You needn’t 
even ask it!” the mother quickly replied. She 
felt embarrassed and ill at ease in Nikolay’s 
presence and did not know about what to 
speak tohim. But he himself went on to talk 
in a strangely broken voice. 

“T say that children have to be ashamed of 
their parents. Now, don’t you be afraid. 
It’s not meant for you. Pavel will never be 
ashamed of you. But I am ashamed of my 
father and shall never enter his house again. 
I have no father, no home! They have put 
me under the surveillance of the police, else 
I’d go to Siberia. I think a man who won’t 
spare himself could do a great deal in Siberia. 
I would free convicts there and arrange for 
their escape.” ‘ 

The mother understood with her ready 
feelings what agony this man must be under- 
going. 

Andrey came in from the kitchen, and the 
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mother rose and walked away, saying, “I’m 
going to get something to eat.” 

Vyesovshchikov looked at the Little Rus- 
sian fixedly and suddenly declared, “I think 
that some people ought to be killed off!” 

“Oho! And pray what for?” asked the 
Little Russian calmly. 

“ll answer only for myself, only for my- 
self, and for no one else. And if my father 
is a thiei——” 

“Oh!” said the Little Russian in a low 
voice, moving up to Nikolay. 

“And as for Isay Gorbov, I’ll wring his 
head off him! You shall see!” 

“‘What for?” repeated the Little Russian, 
in a quiet, earnest voice. 

“‘He shouldn’t be a spy; he shouldn’t go 
about denouncing people. It’s through him 
my father’s gone to the dogs, and it’s owing to 
him that he now is aiming to become a spy,” 
said Vyesovshchikov, looking at Andrey with 
a dark, hostile scowl. 

“Oh, that’s it!”? exclaimed the Little 
Russian. ‘‘And pray, who’d blame you for 
that? Fools!” 

“Both the fools and the wise are smeared 
with the same oil!” said Nikolay heavily. 
“‘Here are you, a wise fellow, and Pavel, too. 
And do you mean to say that I am the same to 
you as Fedya Mazin or Somoylov or as you 
two are to each other? Don’t lie! I won’t 
believe you anyway. You all push me aside 
to a place apart, all by myself.” 

“‘Your heart is aching, Nikolay!” said the 
Little Russian softly and tenderly, sitting 
down beside him. 

“Yes, it’s aching, and so is your heart. 
But your aches seem nobler to you than mine. 
We are all scoundrels toward one another, 
that’s what Isay. And what have you to say 
to that?” 

He fixed his sharp gaze on Andrey, and 
waited with set teeth. His mottled face re- 
mained immobile, and a quiver passed over 
his thick lips, as if scorched by a flame. 

“T have nothing to say,” said the Little 
Russian, meeting Vyesovshchikev’s hostile 
glance with a bright, warm, yet melancholy 
look of his blue eyes. I know that to argue 
with a man at a time when all the wounds of 
his heart are bleeding, is only to insult him. 
I know it, brother.’ 

“‘Tt’s impossible to argue with me; I can’t,” 
mumbled Nikdlay, lowering his eyes. 

“T think,” continued the Little Russian, 
“that each of us has gone through that, each 
of us has walked with bare feet over broken 
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glass, each of us in his dark hour has gasped 
for breath as you are gasping now.” 

“You have nothing to tell me,” said Vye- 
sovshchikov slowly. ‘Nothing! My heart 
is so—it seems to me as if wolves were howl- 
ing there!” 

“And I don’t want to say anything to you. 
Only I know that you’ll get over this, per- 
haps not entirely, but you’ll get over it!” 
He smiled, and added, tapping Nikolay on the 
back: “Why, man, this is a children’s disease, 
something like measles! We all suffer from 
it, the strong less, the weak more. It comes 
upon a man at the period when he has found 
himself, but does not yet understand life, and 
his own place in life. And when you do not 
see your place, and are unable to appraise 
your own value, it seems that you are the 
only, the inimitable cucumber on the face of 
the earth, and that no one can measure, no 
one can fathom your worth, and that all are 
eager only toeat youup. After a while you’ll 
find out that the hearts in other people’s 
breasts are no worse than a good part of your 
own heart, and you’ll begin to feel better. 
And somewhat ashamed, too! Why should 
you climb up to the belfry tower, when your 
bell is so small that it can’t be heard in the 
great peal of the holiday bells? Moreover, 
you'll see that in chorus the sound of your bell 
will be heard, too, but by itself the old church 
bells will drown it in their rumble as a fly is 
drowned in oil. Do you understand what I 
am saying?” 

“Maybe I understand,” Nikolay said, nod- 
ding his head. ‘‘Only I don’t believe it.” 

The Little Russian broke into a laugh. 

‘‘Andriusha!” the mother called from the 
kitchen. “Come get the samovar. It’s 
ready!” 

Andrey walked out of the room, and 
Vyesovshchikov, left alone, looked about, 
stretched out his foot sheathed in a coarse, 
heavy boot, looked at it, bent down, and felt 
the stout calf of his leg. Then he raised one 
hand to his face, carefully examined the palm, 
and turned it around. His hand was thick, 
with short fingers, and covered with yellowish 
hair. He waved it in the air, and arose. 

When Andrey brought in the samovar, 
Vyesovshchikov was standing before the 
mirror, and greeted him with these words: 

“It’s a long time since I’ve seen my face.” 
Then he laughed and added, “It’s an ugly 
face I have!” 

“‘What’s that to you?” asked Andrey, turn- 
ing a curious look upon him. 
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“Sashenka says the face is the mirror of the 
heart!” Nikolay replied, bringing out the 
words slowly. 

“Tt’s not true, though!” the Little Russian 
ejaculated. ‘She has a nose like a mush- 
room, cheek bones like a pair of scissors; yet 
her heart is like a bright little star.” 

They sat down to drink tea. 

Vyesovshchikov took a big potato, heavily 
salted a slice of bread, and began to chew 
slowly and deliberately, like an ox. 

“And how are matters here?” he asked 
with his mouth full. 

When Andrey cheerfully recounted to him 
the growth of the socialist propaganda in the 
factory, he again grew morose and remarked 
dully: 

“Tt takes too long! Too long, entirely! It 
ought to go faster!” 

The mother regarded him, and was seized 
with a feeling of hostility toward this man. 

“Life is not a horse; you can’t set it gal- 
loping with a whip,” said Andrey. 

But Vyesovshchikov stubbornly shook his 
head, and proceeded: 

“Tt’s slow! I haven’t the patience. What 
am I to do?” He opened his arms in a 
gesture of helplessness, and waited for a 
response. 

“We all must learn and teach others. 
That’s our business!” said Andrey, bending 
his head. 

Vyesovshchikov asked: 

“‘And when are we going to fight?” 

“‘There’ll be more than one butchery of us 
up to that time, that I know!” answered the 
Little Russian with a smile. ‘But when we 
shall be called on to fight, that I don’t know! 
First, you see, we must equip the head, and 
then the hand. That’s what I think.” 

“The heart!” said Nikolay laconically. 

“And the heart, too.” 


CHAPTER XV 


PLANNING A DEMONSTRATION 


Lire flowed on swiftly. 
diversified and full of color. 
brought with it something new, and the new 


The days were 
Each one 


ceased to alarm the mother. Strangers came 
to the house in the evening more and more 
frequently, and they talked with Andrey in 
subdued voices with an engrossed air. Late 
at night they went out into the darkness, their 
collars up, their hats thrust low over their 
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faces, noiselessly, cautiously. All seemed to 
feel a feverish excitement, which they kept 
under restraint, and had the air of wanting to 
sing and laugh if they only had the time. 
They were all in a perpetual hurry. All of 
them—the mocking and the serious, the 
frank, jovial youth with effervescing strength, 
the thoughtful and quiet—all of them in the 
eyes of the mother were identical in the per- 
sistent faith that characterized them; and 
although each had his own peculiar cast of 
countenance, for her all their faces blended 
into one thin, composed, resolute face with a 
profound expression in its dark eyes, kind yet 
stern, like the look in Christ’s eyes on his way 
to Emmaus. 

The mother counted them, and mentally 
gathered them together into a group around 
Pavel. In that throng he became invisible to 
the eyes of the enemy. 

One day a vivacious, curly-haired girl ap- 
peared from the city, bringing some parcel 
for Andrey; and on leaving she said to Vlasova 
with a gleam in her merry eyes, “‘Good-by, 
comrade!” 

“‘Good-by!” the mother answered; restrain- 
ingasmile. After seeing the girl to the door, 
she walked to the window and, smiling, looked 
out on the street to watch her comrade as she 
trotted away, nimbly raising and dropping 
her little feet, fresh as a spring flower and 
light as a butterfly. 

“Comrade!” said the mother when her 
guest had disappeared from her view. 

With a sigh she looked back to bygone days 
in which her past dragged along flatly and 
monotonously, a thin, black thread. Im- 
perceptibly she grew conscious of her useful- 
ness in this new life—a consciousness that 
gave her poise and assurance. She had 
never before felt herself necessary to any- 
body. But now she felt that she was helping 
a good work. It was new to her and pleasant. 
It set her head erect on her shoulders. 

She considered it her duty to carry the 
books regularly to the factory. Indeed, she 
elaborated a number of devices for escaping 
detection. The spies, grown accustomed to 
her presence on the factory premises, ceased 
to pay attention to her. She was searched 
several times, but always the day after the 
appearance of the leaflets in ‘the factory. 
When she had no literature about her, she 
knew how to arouse the suspicion of the 
guards and spies. They would halt her, and 
she would pretend to feel insulted, and would 
remonstrate with them, and then walk off 
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blushing, proud of her clever ruse. She be- 
gan to enjoy the fun of the game. 

Every time that Andrey’s comrades gath- 
ered at the mother’s house to read pamphlets 
or the new issue of the foreign papers, Nikolay 
came also, sat down in a corner, and listened 
in silence for an hour or two. When the 
reading was over the young people entered 
into long discussions; but Vyesovshchikov 
took no part in the arguments. He remained 
longer than the rest, and when alone, face to 
face with Andrey, he glumly put to him the 
question: 

“And who is the most to blame? The 
Czar?” 

“The one to blame is he who first said 
‘This is mine.’ That man has now been 
dead some several thousand years, and it’s 
not worth ‘the while to bear him a grudge,” 
said the Little Russian, jesting. His eyes, 
however, had a perturbed expression. 

‘And how about the rich, and those who 
stand up for them? Are they right?” 

The Little Russian clapped his hands to 
his head; then pulled his mustache, and spoke 
for a long time in simple language about life 
and about the people. But from his talk it 
always appeared as if all the people were 
to blame, and this did not satisfy Nikolay. 
Compressing his thick lips tightly, he shook 
his head in demur, and declared that he could 
not believe it was so, and that he did not un- 
derstand it. He left dissatisfied and gloomy. 

Once he said: ‘‘ No, there must be people to 
blame! I’m sure there are! I tell you, we 
must plow over the whole of life like a 
weedy field, showing no mercy!” 

“That’s what Isay, the record clerk, once 
said about you!” the mother said. For a 
while the two were silent. 

“Tsay?” 

“Yes; he’s a bad man. He spies after 
everybody, fishes about everywhere for in- 
formation. He has begun to frequent this 
street and peers into our windows.” 

“Peers into your windows?” 

The mother was already in bed and did 
not see his face. But she understood that she 
had said too much, because the Little Russian 
hastened to interpose in order to conciliate 
Nikolay. 

“Let him peer. He has leisure. 
his way of killing time.” 

“No, hold on!” said Nikolay. 
is to blame!” 

“To blame for what?” the Little Russian 
asked brusquely. “Because he’s a fool?” 


That’s 


“There, he 
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But Vyesovshchikov did not stop to answer 
and walked away. 

The Little Russian began to pace up and 
down the room, slowly and languidly. He 
had taken off his boots as he always did when 
the mother was in bed in order not to disturb 
her. But she was not asleep, and when 
Nikolay had left she said anxiously: 

“T’m so afraid of that man. He’s just like 
an overheated oven. He does not warm 
things, but scorches them.” 

“Yes, yes!” the Little Russian drawled. 
“‘He’s an irascible boy. I wouldn’t talk to 
him about Isay, mother.” 

Once on a holiday the mother, on returning 
home from a store, opened the door of the 
porch, and remained fixed to the spot, sud- 
denly bathed in the sunshine of joy. From 
the room she heard the sound of Pavel’s 
voice. 

“There she is!” cried the Little Russian. 

The mother saw Pavel turn about quickly, 
and saw how his face lighted up with a feeling 
that held out the promise of something great 
to her. 

“There you are—come home!” she mum- 
bled, staggered by the unexpectedness of the 
event; and she sat down. 


He bent down to her with a pale face; little 
tears glistened brightly in the corners of his 
eyes, and his lips trembled. For a moment 


he was silent. The mother looked at him, 
and was silent also. 

The Little Russian, whistling softly, passed 
by them with bent head and walked out into 
the yard. 

“Thank you, mother,” said Pavel in a 
deep, low voice, pressing her hand with his 
trembling fingers. “Thank you, my dear, 
my own mother!” 

Rejoiced at the agitated expression of her 
son’s face and the touching sound of his voice, 
she stroked his hair and tried to restrain the 
palpitation of her heart. She murmured 
softly: 

“Christ be with you! What have I done 
for you? It isn’t I who have made you what 
you are. It’s you yourself——” 

“Thank you for helping our great cause!” 
he said. ‘When a man can call his mother 
his own in spirit also—that’s rare fortune!” 

She said nothing, and greedily swallowed 
his words with open ears, and admired her 
son as he stood before her so radiant and so 
near. 

“I was silent, mother dear. 
many things in my life hurt you. 


I saw that 
I was sorry 
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for you, and yet I could not help it. I was 
powerless! I thought you could never get 
reconciled to us, that you could never adopt 
our ideas as yours, but that you would suffer 
in silence as you had suffered all your life 
long. It was hard.” 

“Andriusha made me understand many 
things!” she declared, yielding to a desire to 
turn her son’s attention to his comrade. 

“Yes, he told me about you,” said Pavel, 
laughing. 

“And Yegor, too! He is a countryman of 
mine, you know. Andriusha wanted to teach 
me to read, also.” 

“And you got offended, and began to study 
by yourself on the sly?” 

“Oh, so he found me out!” she exclaimed 
in embarrassment. Then troubled by this 
abundance of joy which filled her heart she 
again suggested to Pavel: 

“Sha’n’t we call him in? He went out on 
purpose so as not to disturb us. He has no 
mother.” 

“Andrey!” shouted Pavel, opening the 
door to the porch. ‘Where are you?” 

“Here. I want to chop some wood.” 

“‘Never mind. There’s time enough. Come 
here!” 

“All right! I’m coming!” 

But he did not come at once; and on enter- 
ing the kitchen he said in housekeeperlike 
fashion: “‘We must tell Nikolay to bring us 
wood. We have very little wood left. You 
see, mother, how well Pavel looks? Instead 
of punishing the rebels, the government only 
fattens them.” 

The mother laughed. Her heart was still 
leaping with joy; she was fairly intoxicated 
with beatitude. But a certain cautious, chary 
feeling already called forth in her the wish 
to see her son calm as he always was. She 
wanted that this first joy in her life should 
at once and forever remain fixed in her heart 
as live and strong as it had come. In order 
to guard against the diminution of her hap- 
piness, she hastened to hide it, as a fowler 
secretes some rare bird that has happened to 
fall into his hands. 

“Let’s have dinner! Pasha, haven’t you 
had anything to eat yet?” she asked with 
anxious haste. 

“No. I learned yesterday from the warden 
that I was to be released, and I couldn’t eat 
or drink anything to-day.” 

“The first person I met here was Sizov,” 
Pavel communicated to Andrey. “He caught 
sight of me and crossed the street to greet me. 
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I told him that he ought to be more careful 
now, as I was a dangerous man under the 
surveillance of the police. But he said 
‘Never mind!’ and you ought to have heard 
him inquire about his nephew. ‘Did Fedya 
conduct himself properly in prison?’ I 
wanted to know what is meant by proper 
behavior in prison, and he declared: ‘Well, 
did he blabber out anything he shouldn’t have 
against his comrades?’ And when I told 
him that Fedya was an honest and wise young 
man, he stroked his beard and declared 
proudly: ‘We, the Sizovs, have no trash in our 
family.’ ” 

Spring was rapidly drawing near; the snow 
melted, and laid bare the mud and the soot of 
the factory chimneys. Mud, mud! Wherever 
the villagers looked—mud! Every day more 
mud! The entire village seemed unwashed 
and dressed in rags and tatters. During the 
day the water dripped monotonously from the 
roofs, and damp, weary exhalations emanated 
from the gray walls of the houses. Toward 
night whitish icicles glistened everywhere in 
dim outline. The sun appeared in the heav- 
ens more frequently, ‘and the brooks began 
to murmur hesitatingly on their way to the 
marsh. At noon the throbbing song of spring 
hopes hung tremblingly and caressingly over 
the village. 

They were preparing to celebrate the first 
of May. Leaflets appeared in the factory 
explaining the significance of this holiday, 
and even the young men not affected by the 
propaganda said, as they read them, “Yes, we 
must arrange a holiday!” 

Vyesovshchikov exclaimed with a sullen 
grin, “It’s time! Time that we stopped play- 
ing hide and seek!” 

Fedya Mazin was in high spirits. He had 
grown very thin. With his nervous, jerky 
gestures, and the trepidation in his speech, 
he was like a caged lark. He was always 
with Yacob Samov, taciturn, serious beyond 
his years, who now worked in the city. 

Samoylov, who had grown still redder in 
prison; Vasily Gusev, curly-haired Dragunov, 
and a number of others argued that it was 
necessary to come out armed; but Pavel and 
the Little Russian, Somov, and others said it 
was not. 

Yegor always came tired, perspiring, short 
of breath, but always joking. 

“‘The work of changing the present order of 
things, comrades, is a great work, but in order 
to advance it more rapidly, I must buy my- 
self.a pair of boots,” he said, pointing to his 
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wet, torn shoes. ‘‘My overshoes, too, are 
torn beyond the hope of redemption, and I 
get my feet wet every day. I have no inten- 
tion of migrating from the earth even to the 
nearest planet before we have publicly and 
openly renounced the old order of things; and 
I am therefore absolutely opposed to com- 
rade Samoylov’s motion for an armed dem- 
onstration; and I amend the motion to read 
that I be armed with a pair of strong boots, 
inasmuch as I am profoundly convinced that 
this will be of greater service for the ultimate 
triumph of socialism than even a grand ex- 
hibition of fisticuffs and black eyes.” 

In the same playfully pretentious language 
he told the workingmen the story of how in 
various foreign countries the people strove to 
lighten the burden of their lives. 

Once, speaking about Yegor, Pavel said, 
“Do you know, Andrey, the people whose 
hearts are always aching are the ones who 
joke most?” 

The Little Russian was silent a while, and 
then answered, blinking his eyes, “‘No, that’s 
not true. If.it were, then the whole of Russia 
would split its sides with laughter.” 

Natasha made her appearance again. She, 
too, had been in prison, in another city, but 
she had not changed. The mother noticed 
that in her presence the Little Russian grew 
more cheerful, was full of jokes, poked fun at 
everybody, and kept her laughing merrily. 
But when she left he would whistle his end- 
less songs sadly, and pace up and down the 
room for a long time, wearily dragging his feet 
along the floor. 

Sashenka came running in frequently, 
always gloomy, always in haste, and for some 
reason more and more angular and stiff. 
Once when Pavel accompanied her out onto 
the porch, the mother overheard their abrupt 
conversation. 

“Will you carry the banner?” the girl asked 
in a low voice. 

“Ves,” 

“Ts it settled?” 

“Yes, it’s my right.” 

“To prison again?” Pavel was silent. 
“Ts it not possible for you—” She stopped. 

“What?” 

“To give it up to somebody else?” 

““No!” he said aloud. 

“Think of it! You’re a man of such in- 
fluence; you are so much liked—you and 
Nakhodka are the two foremost revolutionary 
workers here. Think how much you ceuld 
accomplish for the cause of freedom! You 
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know that for this they’ll send you off far, far, 
and for a long time!” 

Nilovna thought she heard in the girl’s 
voice the familiar sound of fear and anguish; 
and her words fell upon the mother’s heart 
like heavy, icy drops of water. 

“No, I have made up my mind. Nothing 
can make me give it up!” 

“Not even if I beg you—if I——” 

Pavel suddenly began to speak rapidly 
with a peculiar sternness. 

“You ought not to speak that way. 
you? You ought not!” 

“T am a human being!” she said in an 
undertone. 

“A good human being, too!” he said also 
in an undertone, and in a peculiar voice, as if 
unable to catch his breath. ‘You are a dear 
human being to me, yes! And that’s why— 
why you mustn’t talk that way!” 

“‘Good-by!” said the girl. 

The mother heard the sound of her depart- 
ing footsteps, and knew that she was walking 
away very fast, nay, almost running. Pavel 
followed her into the yard. 

A heavy oppressive fear fell like a load on 
the mother’s breast. She did not under- 
stand what they had been talking about, but 
she felt that a new misfortune was in store for 
her, a great and sad misfortune. And her 
thoughts halted at the question, ‘“‘What does 
he want to do?” 

Her thoughts halted, and were driven into 
her brain like a nail. She stood in the 
kitchen by the oven, and looked through the 
window into the profound, starry heaven. 

Pavel walked in from the yard with Andrey, 
and the Little Russian said, shaking his head, 
“Oh, Isay, Isay! What’s to be done with 
him?” 

“We must advise him to give up his 
project,” said Pavel glumly. 

“Then he’ll hand over those who speak 
to him to the authorities,” said the Little 
Russian, flinging his hat away in a corner. 

“Pasha, what do you want to do?” asked 
the mother, drooping her head. 

“When? Now?” 

“The first—the first of May.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Pavel, lowering his 
voice. ‘You heard! I am going to carry 
our banner. I will march with it at the head 
of the procession. I suppose they’ll put me 
in prison for it again.” 

The mother’s eyes began to burn; an un- 
pleasant dry feeling came into her mouth. 
Pavel took her hand and stroked it. 


Why 
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“T must do it! 
is my happiness!” 

“T’m not saying anything,” she answered 
slowly, raising her head; and when her eyes 
met the resolute gleam in his, she again 
lowered it. 

He released her hand, and with a sigh said 
reproachfully: “You oughtn’t to be grieved; 
you ought to feel rejoiced. When are we 
going to have mothers who will rejoice in 
sending their children even to death?” 

“Why, do I say anything to you?” the 
mother repeated. “I don’t interfere with 
you. And if I’m sorry for you—well, that’s 
a mother’s way.” 

Pavel drew away from her, and she heard 
his sharp, harsh words: ‘There is a love 
that interferes with a man’s very life.” 

She began to tremble, and fearing that he 
might deal another blow at her heart by 
saying something stern, she rejoined quickly: 

“Don’t, Pasha! Why should you? I 
understand. You can’t act otherwise, you 
must do it.for your comrades.” 

“No!” he replied. “I am doing it for 
myself. For their sdke I can go without 
carrying the banner, but I’m going to do it!” 

The mother did not want her son to see her 
tears, and suddenly mumbled, ‘‘Oh, dear!— 
I forgot—” and walked out onto the porch. 
There, her head in a corner, she wept silently. 

Through the door standing ajar the hollow 
sound of disputing voices reached her ear. 

“Well, do you admire yourself for having 
tortured her?” 

“You have no right to speak like that,” 
shouted Pavel. 

““A fine comrade I’d be to you, if I kept 
quiet when I see you making a fool of your- 
self. Why did you say all that to your 
mother?” 

“A man must always speak firmly and 
without equivocation. He must be clear and 
definite when he says ‘yes’; he must be clear, 
and definite when he says ‘no.’” 

“To her—to her you must speak that 
way?” 

“To everybody! I want no love, I want 
no friendship which gets between your feet 
and holds you back.” 

“Bravo! You’re a hero! 
to Sashenka. 
her.” 

“T did.” 

“You did? The way you spoke to your 
mother? You did not! To her you spoke 
softly; you spoke gently and tenderly to her. 


Please understand me! It 


Go say all this 
You should have said that to 
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I did not hear you, but I know it! But you 
trot out your heroism before your’ mother. 
Of course! Your heroism is not worth a 
cent.” 

After a moment’s silence, Pavel came up 
slowly to her, looking at her from the corners 
of his eyes, and a guilty smile quivering on 
his lips. 

“Forgive me, “mother!” he said softly. 
“T am still a boy, a fool.” 

“You mustn’t hurt me!” she cried in a 
sorrowful voice, pressing his head to her 
bosom. ‘Say nothing! God be with you. 
Your life is your own! But don’t wound my 
heart. How can a mother help sorrowing 
for her son? And who will be sorry for you 
if I am not?” 

Sitting on the floor, the Little Russian 
spread his legs around the samovar, and 
regarded Pavel. The mother stood at the 
door, and fixed a sad, affectionate gaze at 
Andrey’s long, bent neck and the round back 
of his head. 

“This is the way it ought to be,” said the 
Little Russian. “Because, mark you, mother 
dear, a new heart is coming into existence, 
a new heart is growing up in life. All hearts 
are smitten in the conflict of interests, all are 
consumed with a blind greed, eaten up with 
envy, stricken, wounded, and dripping with 
filth, falsehood, and cowardice. All people 
are sick; they are afraid to live; they wander 
about as in a mist. Everyone feels only his 
own toothache. Butloand behold! Here is 
a Man coming and illuminating life with the 
light of reason; and he shouts: ‘Oh, ho! you 
straying roaches! It’s time, high time, for 
you to understand that all your interests are 
one, that everyone has the need to live, 
everyone has the desire to grow!’ The Man 
who shouts this is alone, and therefore he 
cries aloud; he needs comrades, he feels 
dreary in his loneliness, dreary and cold. 
And at his call all the stanch hearts unite 
into one great, strong heart, deep and sen- 
sitive as a silver bell not yet cast. And hark! 
This bell rings forth the message: ‘Men of all 
countries, unite into one family! Love is the 
mother of life, not hate!’ My brothers! I 
hear this message sounding through the 
world!” 

‘And I do, too!” cried Pavel. 

The mother compressed her lips to keep 
them from trembling, and shut her eyes tight 
so as not to cry. 

“When I lie in bed at night or am out 
walking alone—everywhere I hear this sound, 
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and my heart rejoices. And the earth, too— 
I know it—weary of injustice and sorrow, 
rings out like a bell, responding to the call, 
and trembles benignly, greeting the new sun 
arising in the breast of Man.” 

Pavel rose, lifted his hand, and was about to 
say something, but the mother took his other 
hand, and pulling him down whispered in his 
ear: 

“Don’t disturb him!” 

“Do you know?” said the Little Russian, 
standing in the doorway, his eyes aglow with a 
bright flame, “‘there is still much suffering in 
store for the people, much of their blood will 
yet flow, squeezed out by the hands of greed; 
but all that—all my suffering, all my blood—is 
a small price for that which is already stirring 
in my breast, in my mind, in the marrow of 
my bones! I am already rich, as a star is 
rich in golden rays. And I will bear all, I 
will suffer all, because there is within me a 
joy which no one, which nothing can ever 
stifle! In this joy there is a world of strength!” 

They drank tea, and sat around the table 
until midnight, and conversed heart to heart 
and harmoniously about life, about people, 
and about the future. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE DEATH OF A SPY 


THE next day, early in the morning, very 
soon after Pavel and Andrey had left, Kor- 
sunova knocked at the door alarmingly, and 
called out hastily, “Isay is killed! Come 
quick!” 

The mother trembled; the name of the 
assassin flashed through her mind. 

“‘Who did it?” she asked curtly, throwing 
a shawl over her shoulders. 

“The man’s not sitting out there mourn- 
ing over Isay. He knocked him down and 
skipped!” 

On the street Marya said: ‘Now they’ll 
begin to rummage about again and look for 
the murderer. It’s a good thing your folks 
were at home last night. I can bear witness 
to that. I walked past here after midnight 
and glanced into the window, and saw all of 
you sitting around the table.” 

“What are you talking about, Marya? 
Why, who could dream of such a thing about 
them?” the mother ejaculated in fright. 

“Well, who killed him? Some one from 
among your people, of course!” said Kor- 
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sunova, regarding the idea as a matter to be 
taken for granted. “Everybody knows he 
spied on them.” 

The mother stopped to fetch breath, and 
put her hand to her bosom. 

“What are you going on that way for? 
Don’t be afraid! Whoever it is will reap the 
harvest of his own rashness.” 

The mother walked on without asking her- 
self why she went, and shaken by the thought 
of Vyesovshchikov. 

“There—he’s done it!” Her mind was 
held fast by the one idea. ' 

Not far from the factory walls, on the 
grounds of a building recently burned down, a 
crowd was gathered, tramping down the coal 
and stirring up ash dust. It hummed and 
buzzed like a swarm of bees. There were 
many women in the crowd, even more children, 
and storekeepers, tavern waiters, policemen, 
and the gendarme Petlin, a tall old man with 
a woolly, silvery beard, and decorations on 
his breast. 

Isay half reclined on the ground, his back 
resting against a burnt joist, his bare head 
hanging over his right shoulder, his right hand 
in his trousers pocket, and the fingers of his 
left hand clutching the soil. 

The mother looked at Isay’s face. One 
eye, wide open, had its dim glance fixed upon 
his hat lying between his lazily outstretched 
legs. His mouth was half open in astonish- 
ment ; his little shriveled body, with its 
pointed head and bony face, seemed to be 
resting. The mother crossed herself, and 
heaved a sigh. He had been repulsive to her 
when alive, but now she felt a mild pity for 
him. 

““No blood!” some one remarked in an 
undertone. ‘“‘He was evidently knocked 
down with a fist blow.” 

A sarcastic, malicious voice cried aloud, 
“They’ve choked up a denouncer’s mouth. 
Serves him right!” 

The gendarme pushed aside the women, 
who were crowded close about him, and asked 
in a threatening tone, “‘Who was that? Who 
made that remark?” 

The people scattered before him as he 
thrust them aside. A number took quickly 
to their heels, and some one in the crowd 
broke into a mocking laugh. 

The mother went home. “No one is 
sorry,” she thought. The broad figure of 
Nikolay stood before her like a shadow, his 
narrow eyes had a cold, cruel look, and he 
wrung his right hand as if it had been hurt. 
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When Pavel and Andrey came to dinner, 
Did they 


her first question was, “Well? 
arrest anybody for Isay’s murder?” 

“We haven’t heard anything about it,” 
answered the Little Russian. 

She saw that they were both downhearted 
and sullen. 

“Nothing is said about Nikolay?” the 
mother questioned again in a low voice. 

Pavel fixed his stern eyes on the mother, 
and said distinctly: ‘“‘No, there is no talk of 
him. He is not even thought of in connec- 
tion with this affair. He is away. He went 
off on the river yesterday, and hasn’t returned 
yet. I inquired for him.” 

“Thank God!” said the mother with a sigh 
of relief. ‘Thank God!” 

The Little Russian looked at her, and 
drooped his head. 

“He lies there,’ the mother recounted 
pensively, ‘‘and looks as though he were sur- 
prised, that’s the way his face looks. And 
no one pities him; no one bestows a good 
word on him. He is such a tiny bit of a 
fellow, such a wretched-looking thing, like 
a bit of broken china. It seems as if he had 
slipped on something and fallen, and there he 
lies!” 

At dinner Pavel suddenly dropped his 
spoon and exclaimed, ‘‘That’s what I don’t 
understand!” 

“What?” asked the Little Russian, who 
had been sitting at the table dismal and 
silent. 

“To kill anything living because one wants 
to eat, that’s ugly enough. To kill a beast— 
a beast of prey—that I can understand. I 
think I myself could kill a man who had 
turned into a beast preying upon mankind. 
But to kill such a disgusting, pitiful creature 
—I don’t understand how anyone could lift 
his hand for an act like that!” 

The Little Russian raised his shoulders 
and dropped them again, then said, ‘‘He 
was no less noxious than a beast.” 

“T know.” 

“We kill a mosquito for sucking just a tiny 
bit of our blood,” the Little Russian added 
in a low voice. 

“Well, yes, I am not saying anything about 
that. J only mean to say it’s so disgusting.” 

“What can you do?” returned Andrey with 
another shrug of his shoulders. 

After a long pause Pavel asked, ‘Could 
you kill a fellow like that?” 

The Little Russian regarded him with his 
round eyes, threw a glance at the mother, and 
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said sadly, but firmly: “For myself, I wouldn’t 
touch a living thing. But for comrades, for 
the cause, I am capable of everything. I’d 
even kill. I’d kill my own son.” 

“Oh, Andriusha!” the mother exclaimed 
under her breath. 

“How can a man help it? It so happens 
that we sometimes must abhor a certain per- 
son in order to hasten the time when it will 
be possible only to take delight in one an- 
other. You must destroy those who hinder 
the progress of life, who sell human beings for 
money, in order to buy quiet or esteem for 
themselves. If a Judas stands in the way of 
honest people, lying in wait to betray them, I 
should be a Judas myself if I did not destroy 
him. It’s sinful, you say? And do they, 
these masters of life, do they have the right to 
keep soldiers and executioners, public houses 
and prisons, places of penal servitude, and all 
that vile abomination by which they hold 
themselves in quiet security and in comfort? 
If it happens sometimes that I am compelled 
to take their stick into my own hands, what 
amItodothen? Why, Iam going to take it, 
of course. I will not decline. They kill us 
out by the tens and hundreds. That gives 
me the right to raise my hand and level it 


against one of the enemy’s head, against that 
one of their number who comes closest to me, 
and makes himself more directly noxious to 
the work of my life than the others. This is 


logic; but I go against logic for once. I do 
not need your logic now. I know that their 
blood can bring no results, I know that their 
blood is barren, fruitless! Truth grows well 
only on the soil irrigated with the copious 
rain of our own blood, and their putrid blood 
goes to waste, without a trace left. I know 
it! But I take the sin upon myself—I’ll kill, 
if I see a need for it! I speak only for myself, 
mind you. My crime dies with me. It will 
not remain a blot upon the future. It will 
sully no one besides myself—no one but 
myself.” 

He walked to and fro in the room, waving 
his hands in front of him, as if he were cutting 
something in the air out of his way. The 
mother looked at him with an expression of 
melancholy and alarm. She felt that some- 
thing had hit him, and that he was pained. 
The dangerous thoughts about murder left 
her. If Vyesovshchikov had not killed Isay, 
none of Pavel’s comrades could have done the 
deed. Pavel listened to the Little Russian 
with drooping head, and Andrey stubbornly 
continued in a forceful tone: “In your for- 
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ward march it sometimes chances that you 
must go against your very own self. You 
must be able to give up everything—your 
heart and all. To give your life, to die for 
the cause—that’s simple. Give more! Give 
that which is dearer to you than your life! 
Then you will see that grow with a vigorous 
growth which is dearest to you—your truth!” 

He stopped in the middle of the room, his 
face grown pale and his eyes half-closed. 
Raising his hand and shaking it, he began 
slowly in a solemn tone of assurance with 
faith and with strength: ‘“‘There will come 
a time, I know, when people will take delight 
in one another, when each will be like a star 
to the other, and when each will listen to his 
fellow as to music. The free men will walk 
upon the earth, men great in their freedom; 
they will walk with open hearts, and the 
heart of each will be pure of envy and greed, 
and therefore all mankind will be without 
malice, and there will be nothing to divorce 
the heart from reason. Then life will be one 
great service to man! His figure will be 
raised to lofty heights—for to free men all 
heights are attainable. Then we shall live in 
truth and freedom and in beauty, and those 
will be accounted the best who will the more 
widely embrace the world with their hearts, 
and whose love of it will be the profoundest; 
those will be the best who will be the freest; 
for in them is the greatest beauty. Then will 
life be great, and the people will be great who 
live that life.” 

He ceased and straightened himself. Then, 
swinging to and fro like the tongue of a bell, 
he added in a resonant voice that seemed to 
issue from the depths of his breast: “‘So for 
the sake of this life I am prepared for every- 
thing! I will tear my heart out, if necessary, 
and will trample it with my own feet!” 

His face quivered and stiffened with ex- 
citement, and great, heavy tears rolled down 
one after the other. 

Pavel raised his head and looked at him 
with a pale face and wide-open eyes. The 
mother raised herself a little over the table 
with a feeling that something great was grow- 
ing and impending over her. 

“What is the matter with you, Andrey?” 
Pavel asked softly. 

The Little Russian shook his head, 
stretched himself like a violin string, and said, 
looking at the mother: 

“T struck Isay.” 

She rose and quickly walked up to him, all 
in a tremble, and seized his hands. He tried 
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to free his right hand, but she held it firmly in 
her grasp and whispered hotly: 

“My dear, my own, hush! It’s nothing— 
it’s nothing—nothing, Pasha! Andriushenka 
—oh, what a calamity! You sufferer! My 
darling heart!” 

“‘Wait, mother,” the Little Russian mut- 
tered hoarsely. ‘“‘T’ll tell you how it hap- 
pened.” 

“Don’t!” she whispered, looking at him 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘Don’t, Andriusha! 
It isn’t our business; it’s God’s affair!” 

Pavel came up to him slowly, looking at his 
comrade with moist eyes. He was pale, and 
his lips trembled. With a strange smile he 
said softly and slowly: ‘‘Come, give me your 
hand, Andrey. I want to shake hands with 
you. Upon my word, I understand how hard 
it is for you!” 

“Wait!” said the Little Russian without 
looking at them, shaking his head, and tear- 
ing himself away from their grasp. When he 
succeeded in freeing his right hand from the 
mother’s, Pavel caught it, and pressed it vig- 
orously, and wrung it. 

“And you mean to tell me you killed that 
man?” said the mother. ‘‘No, you didn’t do 


it! If I saw it with my own eyes, I wouldn’t 


believe it.” 

“Stop, Andrey! Mother is right. 
thing is beyond our judgment.” 

With one hand pressing Andrey’s, Pavel 
laid the other on his shoulder, as if wishing 
to stop the tremor in his tall body. The Little 
Russian bent his head down toward him, and 
said in a broken, mournful voice: “‘I didn’t 
want to do it, you know, Pavel. It happened 
when you walked ahead, and I remained 
behind with Ivan Gusev. Isay came from 
around a corner and stopped to look at us, 
and smiled at us. Ivan walked off home, 
and I went on toward the factory—Isay at 
my side!” Andrey stopped, heaved a deep 
sigh, and continued: ‘No one ever insulted 
me in such an ugly way as that dog!” 

The mother pulled the Little Russian by 
the hand toward the table, gave him a shove, 
and finally succeeded in seating him on a 
chair. She sat down at his side close to him, 
shoulder to shoulder. Pavel stood in front of 
them, holding Andrey’s hand in his and 
pressing it. 

“T understand how hard it is for you,” he 
said. 

“He told me that they know us all, that we 
are all on the gendarme’s record, and that we 
are going to be dragged in before the first of 
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May. I didn’t answer, and laughed, but my 
blood boiled. He began to tell me that I was 
a clever fellow, and that I oughtn’t to go on 
the way I was, but that I should rather-——”’ 

The Little Russian stopped, wiped his face 
with his right hand, shook his head, and a dry 
gleam flashed in his eyes. 

“T understand!” said Pavel. 

“Yes, he said I should rather enter the 
service of the law.” The Little Russian 
waved his hand, and swung his clinched fist. 
“The law!—curse his soul!” he hissed 
between his teeth. “It would have been 
better if he had struck me in the face; it 
would have been easier for me, and better for 
him, perhaps, too! But when he spit his 
dirty thought into my heart that way, I could 
not bear it.” ; 

Andrey pulled his hand convulsively from 
Pavel’s, and said more hoarsely with disgust 
in his face: “I dealt him a back-hand blow 
like that, downward and aslant, and walked 
away. I didn’t even stop to look at him. I 
heard him fall. He dropped and was silent. 
I didn’t dream of anything serious. I walked 
on peacefully, just as if I had done no more 
than kick a frog with my foot. And then— 
what’s all this? I started to work, and I hear 
them shouting, ‘Isay is killed!’ I didn’t even 
believe it, but my hand grew numb—and I 
felt awkward in working with it. It didn’t 
hurt me, but it seemed to have grown shorter.” 
He looked at his hand obliquely and said, 
“All my life, I suppose, I won’t be able to 
wash off that dirty stain from it.” 

“Tf only your heart is pure, my dear 
boy!” the mother said softly, bursting into 
tears. 

“T don’t regard myself as guilty, no, I 
don’t!” said the Little Russian firmly. “But 
it’s disgust. It disgusts me to carry such dirt 
inside of me. I had no need of it. It wasn’t 
called for.” 

“What do you think of doing?” asked 
Pavel, giving him a suspicious look. 

“What am I going to do?” the Little 
Russian repeated thoughtfully, drooping his 
head. Then raising it again he said with a 
smile: “I am not afraid, of course, to say that 
it was I who struck him. But I am ashamed 
to say it. Iam ashamed to go to prison, and 
even to hard labor, maybe, for such a— 
nothing. If some one else is accused, then 
I’ll go and confess. But otherwise, go all of 
my own accord—I cannot!” 

He waved his hands, rose, and repeated, 
“T cannot! I am ashamed!” 
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The whistle blew. The Little Russian, 
bending his head to one side, listened to the 
powerful roar, and shaking himself said: 

“T am not going to work.” 

“‘Nor I,” said Pavel. 

“T’ll go to the bathhouse,” said the Little 
Russian, smiling. He got ready in silence 
and walked off, sullen and low-spirited. 

The mother followed him with a com- 
passionate look. 

“Say what you please, Pasha, I cannot 
believe him! And even if I did believe him, 
I wouldn’t lay any blame on him. No, I 
would not. I know, it’s sinful to kill a man; 
I believe in God and in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but still I don’t think Andrey guilty. I’m 
sorry for Isay. He’s such a tiny bit of a 
manikin. He lies there in astonishment. 
When I looked at him I remembered how he 
threatened to have you hanged. And yet I 
neither felt hatred toward him, nor joy be- 
cause he died. I simply felt sorry. But now 
that I know by whose hand he fell I am not 
even sorry for him.” 

Pavel apparently had not heard her. 
Slowly pacing up and down the room with 
drooping head, he said pensively and with 
exasperation: “Andrey won’t forgive himself 
soon, if he’ll forgive himself at all! There is 
life for you, mother. You see the position in 
which people are placed toward one another. 
You don’t want to, but you must strike! 
And strike whom? Such a helpless being. 
He is more wretched even than you because 
he is stupid. The police, the gendarmes, the 
soldiers, the spies—they are all our enemies; 
and yet they are all such people as we are; 
their blood is sucked out of them just as ours 
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is, and they are no more regarded as human 
beings than we are. That’s the way it is. 
But they have set one part of the people against 
the other, blinded them with fear, bound them 
all hands and feet, squeezed them, and 
drained their blood, and used some as clubs 
against the others. They’ve turned men 
into weapons, into sticks and stones, and 
called it civilization, government. 

“That’s crime, mother! The heinous 
crime of killing millions of people, the murder 
of millions of souls! You understand—they 
kill the soul! You see the difference between 
them and us. He killed a man unwittingly; 
he feels disgusted, ashamed, sick—the main 
thing is he feels disgusted! But they kill off 
thousands calmly, without a qualm, without 
pity, without a shudder of the heart; they 
kill with pleasure and with delight. And 
why? They stifle everybody and everything 
to death merely to keep the timber of their 
houses secure, their furniture, their silver, 
their gold, their worthless papers—all that 
cheap trash which gives them control over 
the people. Think, it’s not for their own 
selves, for their persons, that they protect 
themselves thus, using murder and the 
mutilation of souls as a means—it’s not for 
themselves they do it, but for the sake of their 
possessions. They do not guard themselves 
from within, but from without.” 

There was a loud noise of some one enter- 
ing the porch. Both of them started and 
looked at each other. 

“Tf it’s the police coming for Andrey—” 
Pavel whispered. 

“T know nothing—nothing!” the mother 
whispered back. ‘‘O God!” 


(To be continued.) 
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FLASH of blue among the trees, 
A broken shower of music sweet; 

What glorious days of summer these! 
A flash of blue among the trees, 
The Indigo sways in the breeze; 

He sings his song—each note complete. 
A flash of blue among the trees, 

A broken shower of music sweet. 





THE HOODWINKING OF AMERICAN 
COLLECTORS 


By JOHN S. LOPEZ 


ONG before the days of 

Barnum’s notorious Car- 

{diff giant it was understood 

that the public loved to 

peep into raree shows and 

be fooled to the top of its 

= bent, and the ever-increas- 

ing multitude of ‘‘ wise ones” that have sprung 

up since the days of the great showman, still 

continue to smile indulgently at the credulity 

of the common people. Time was when 

even the wise ones themselves were objects 

of ridicule, when Science was in her infancy 

and was still unable to drive fools and char- 

latans from her ranks. But so rapid have 

been her strides in method and technic, in 

the “‘golden age of science” in which we live, 

that a reincarnation of even Scott’s “Mr. 

Oldbuck” or Dickens’s “Mr. Pickwick” 
would seem impossible to-day. 

Yet it is surprising to discover how uni- 
form is human nature in all ages and in all 
classes. Even in the most scholastic and 
academic institutions the liability to be de- 
ceived still exists. It is fairly well under- 
stood that certain of these deceptions have 
been imposed upon even the greatest of 
American art museums, and constant vigi- 
lance is required to guard against the intro- 
duction of the spurious. As an example of 
the conditions against which collectors must 
labor, and the troubles into which museums 
may fall, it is significant to observe what may 
be reckoned with truth a literal catastrophe 
which has occurred in one noteworthy col- 
lection. 

In the city of Philadelphia there is to-day 
a large collection of antique engraved gems 
and tablets which cost nearly $600,000, and 
gives to the Free Museum of Science and Art 
of the University of Pennsylvania much of 


its importance, but which is nevertheless de- 
clared to be composed almost entirely of pal- 
pably spurious specimens, none of which 
should have deceived a competent curator. 
This is the famous Maxwell Sommerville 
collection of antique engraved gems, which 
for some time previous to its installation in 
the university in 1891 was exhibited and 
enthused over in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. The public, pupils from 
schools, and students from the colleges still 
continue to come and gaze at this mixture 
of rarities and rubbish in the Quaker City 
in the fond belief that they are learning 
something, despite the fact that it is the 
laughing stock of the whole antiquarian 
world. 

The story of how this angmalous condition 
of affairs came about and why it still con- 
tinues is woven about the pathetic figure 
of an ingenuous old gentleman with a hobby; 
it reveals the system of pitfalls laid particu- 
larly for the American collector; and it throws 
an amusing and ironical light upon methods 
of administration in our American institu- 
tions for the dissemination of the higher 
education. 

The manner in which this famous glypto- 
logical collection was gathered is a remark- 
able illustration of a form of commercial ac- 
tivity that seems to have been built up to 
stupendous proportions chiefly through the 
gullibility of wealthy Americans. It is true 
that ever since the world in the days of the 
Renaissance began to cast backward glances 
at older and perhaps finer civilizations, col- 
lectors, connoisseurs, and scientists have been 
beset by clever fabricators of every conceiv- 
able variety of antiques. But with the emer- 
gence of a leisure class here in America, the 
business of making and disposing of bogus 
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antiques and objects of virtu has received 
its greatest stimulus. The American tourist 
has become one of the institutions of Europe, 
and her traditional localities are being dis- 
mantled to furnish decorations for American 
palaces and country villas. 

, To meet such a demand, manufactories 
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have sprung up all over the world, many of 
them in the United States, whose products 
are shipped abroad to the bazaars and curios- 


ity shops frequented by travelers. Antique 
armor is turned out in quantities in Birming- 
ham, England; rare old china comes by the 
hogshead from France, Germany, and Hol- 
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land; ancient jewelry and gems are made in 
Paris and Munich; there are, in fact, more 
relics of antiquity throughout Egypt, Greece, 
and Asia Minor than could have been made 
by the whole ancient world working over- 
time. The manufacture of old Etruscan 
objects of art flourishes throughout Italy; 
and imperial Rome, once the repository for 
genuine treasures of the past, is turned into 
a huge emporium of forgeries. 

Nor do these forgers of rarities aspire 
merely to take advantage of the tourist, but 
a certain class of them besets the path of the 
scientist himself. Some of them are won- 
derfully skillful workmen, producing articles 
of such quality as would bring them in a 
comfortable living if their talents were di- 
verted into legitimate channels. Like birds 
of prey they gather on the trail of anyone 
who is suspected of being in search of rari- 
ties. Their methods are intricate and their 
campaigns as carefully planned as those of 
the confidence men who lie in wait to ‘‘trim”’ 
the rural visitors to cities. 

As a general rule, however, these manu- 
facturers ot bogus antiquities devote less at- 
tention to making their wares seem genuine 
by details of workmanship, than to planning 
how they may be offered to prospective vic- 
tims through sources that disarm suspicion. 
Purveyors of bogus specimens of glyptic art 
keep in close touch with the scientific world, 
and never, except by accident, are their wares 
offered to known experts. The reason for 
this is that no matter how skillfully they 
might imitate the real antiques, a true ex- 
pert would discern the fraud at a glance. 
Hence victims must be chosen from among 
the many collectors not versed in the exact- 
ness of the science and who depend largely 
upon guesswork in making purchases. Upon 
such as these, too much attention to details 
of workmanship in the specimen would be 
practically a waste of time, and so the effort 
of the sharpers is concentrated upon con- 
vincing the victim of the genuineness of the 
gems by reason of the way they are brought 
to his notice. These amateur collectors, 
being short on knowledge, bank heavily upon 
their judgment of human nature and general 
appearances. So it is that when a stupid old 


peasant from the vicinity of Rome comes with 
a stained and dirt-begrimed cameo which he 
innocently affirms he has just dug out of his 
barnyard, the collector is apt to pay little at- 
tention to the gem but, studying the farmer, be 
convinced of his honesty, and purchase the find. 
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Rarely does it strike him as queer that the 
simple old peasant should know he was in 
the market for such things; and in fact he 
seldom awakens to the suspicion that there 
is anything strange in the remarkable fre- 
quency with which he stumbles upon finds 
in places that have been thoroughly raked 
by professional collectors and dealers. 

As has been indicated, it is a notorious fact 
that Americans are the easiest victims in the 
matter of spurious antiques of every descrip- 
tion, and that upon their gullibility all of the 
fake dealers concentrate their predatory op- 
erations. Traffic in the bogus antiques is 
not confined to articles of especial scientific 
interest, but includes specimens of every 
branch of antique art. Every once in a while 
accounts are published of the manner in 
which some American millionaire is swindled 
to the tune of a stupendous sum for some 
supposed valuable painting or piece of sculp- 
ture. The public laughs and then promptly 
forgets the matter. But meanwhile other 
Americans, desultory collectors and even rep- 
resentatives of our educational institutions, 
are being swindled without either their or 
the public’s ever being any the wiser. 

Frankly confessing his ignorance in such 
matters, and not caring much anyway, the 
American millionaire will spend fabulous sums 
for specimens of antique art with which to 
enrich his mansion, actuated almost solely 
by the fact that such things are almost ex- 
clusively expensive and difficult to obtain. 
Slightly different is the American globe trot- 
ter, who has not so much money to expend, 
but who bites readily on the relics of the 
various places he visits and thus helps keep 
alive the factories which manufacture the less 
expensive antiques, such as pistols, swords, 
bullets, fragments of cannon balls, and so 
on, which always, of course, have just been 
dug up from some famous battlefield. 

But it is most often the enthusiastic Amer- 
ican collector with a hobby who falls victim 
to the sharpers. Usually he is a man with 
no technical training for the work, although 
often, by reason of his interest in the sub- 
ject, he is affiliated with some American col- 
lege or university. His knowledge of the 
subject is at the best superficial—just enough 
to let him keenly appreciate the value of 
specimens, but too slight to enable him to 
distinguish the spurious from the genuine. 
The hoodwinking of this man has a more 
serious aspect than that of the others, be- 
cause usually his purchases find their way 























into the collections of the universities, and 
are venerated and used as unquestionably 
genuine educational material. 

It is the American penchant for a bargain 
that leads the victim from a reputable dealer 
who would demand a profit, and throws him 
into the clutches of the agent of the fakers 
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and probably was the case, that he read and 
studied all available literature on the sub- 
jects which afterwards gained him fame and 
a position in the scientific world. At the 
best, this was but theoretical study of the 
subjects and of no value, as has been proven, 
when it came to a practical knowledge of 
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who, with ostentatious simplicity, sells below 
the real value of a genuine article. Again 
American rapidity of action steps in to help 
the game along. Instead of waiting for calm 
consideration, the American decides at once 
and then snaps up the offering for fear some 
one else will come along and secure the 
“bargain.” 

In the face of such.difficulties and condi- 
tions as these did Maxwell Sommerville be- 
gin the collection of his famous glyptological 
exhibit, half a century ago. There is nothing 
on record to show that Professor Sommer- 
ville had any special training to fit him for 
the work, nor any particular aptitude save 
such superficial knowledge as may have ac- 
crued from the never-flagging enthusiasm 
with which he pursued his hobby. Born in 
1829, he, in early youth, set out to do battle 
with the world, possessing only such educa- 
tion and cultivation as one might gather from 
a high-school course of the period. 

Reminiscence has it that he was a studious, 
dreamy boy and young man, and it may be, 
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specimens. No one has ever charged that 
Professor Sommerville deliberately foisted 
articles which he knew to be bogus upon the 
museum. Rather he stands out in scientific 
annals as an honest, simple-minded enthusi- 
ast, laboring for an ideal which represented 
to him the highest goal in life. The man’s 
whole life and work, down to the time of his 
death, prove that to him truth in science 
was sacred, and that he went to his grave 
happy in the belief that his life work had 
been crowned with unqualified success. 

In the light of after developments he stands 
out as perhaps the most pathetic figure that 
ever trod the walks of higher education. If 
the public and university were fooled when 
the gems were originally presented, it was no 
deliberate fault of Professor Sommerville’s; 
that the public is still being fooled rests with 
the university itself. 

In early life Maxwell Sommerville was 
in the book-publishing business, possessing 
enough business acumen to pile up sufficient 
money to enable him to indulge his fondness 
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for glyptology and kindred subjects. This 
hobby, indulged in at first in a desultory 
way, grew until it absorbed the man’s every 
thought, and as a result he retired from busi- 
ness to devote his life to the systematic col- 
lection of objects illustrating the subjects in 
which he was interested. 

Then began the indefatigable labors which 
soon gained him the attention of others inter- 
ested in kindred subjects. It was natural 
that such a man should seek to affiliate him- 
self with some scientific body, and as a re- 
sult Professor Sommerville became connected 
with the University of Pennsylvania. There 
was much reason why the institution should 
be eager to secure such a man as a patron. 
He was a collector of antiquities, of then not- 
questioned value, which he regularly pre- 
sented to the university; he was rich, and, 
further, he had indicated, and constantly re- 
iterated, that he would enrich the institution 
by bequest. 

There were no lengths to which this ama- 
teur collector would not go to enrich his ex- 
hibit which had been established in the Free 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In search of specimens he traveled over the 
known world, and, as well, spent years pene- 
trating the wilds of inaccessible, little-known, 
and uncivilized countries. He made pil- 
grimages, remaining away for months and 
even years at a time, but invariably returning 
with extensive material with which to enrich 
the museum. 

Meanwhile witness the transition from the 
wealthy amateur collector to the acknowl- 
edged scientific authority. In 1894 he was 
appointed professor of glyptology and was 
accepted also as an authority on archeology 
and Buddhism. Aside from this recognition, 
he enjoyed standing in the scientific world by 
reason of membership in the American Ori- 
ental Society, Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Numismatic and Antiqua- 
rian Society of Philadelphia. Many foreign 
organizations of learning, also, extended hon- 
orary membership, and thus grew Professor 
Sommerville’s unquestioned reputation for 
scientific attainments. For years, it would 
seem, none in the scientific. world questioned 
his qualifications as an expert; least of all 
Professor Sommerville, whose confidence in 
himself was undoubtedly strengthened by the 
general acceptance of his knowledge as de- 
finitive. But in the light of developments 
it is certain that the fakers of antiques of the 
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world had penetrated the pathetic sham and 
had conspired to take advantage of their 
knowledge. 

Not only does the fraudulent character of 
the famous Sommerville collection prove this, 
but even the writings and utterances of the 
man himself. Agents of the makers of bogus 
antiques followed and lay in wait for him all 
over the world, luring him on with letters 
describing ‘‘finds,’”’ and then by various sub- 
terfuges raising prices so as to draw from 
him the greatest amounts he would consent 
to pay. 

What Professor Sommerville considered 
his greatest achievement was the purchase 
of a cameo known as ‘‘The Triumph of Con- 
stantine,” now found to be a base fraud, for 
which he negotiated for five years and for 
which he paid $33,500. Professor Sommer- 
ville had written numerous books and mono- 
graphs, among them a work entitled ‘En- 
graved Gems,” profusely illustrated, which 
had come to be accepted as a text-book on 
glyptology, and in it he states of this trinket: 

‘“‘Among the most important and interest- 
ing antique gems in my collection is one en- 
graved when Constantine held the Roman 
Empire in Byzantia, which came into the 
possession of the Court of Russia. The Em- 
press Catherine II, wishing to confer a great 
favor and special regard on an ambassador 
to her court, from her remarkable collection 
in the Museum of the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, presented this antique gem to him in 
1785. Twenty-five years afterwards, at his 
death in Greece, it was sold, and was piously 
guarded during thirty years by a collector in 
the Helleni¢ peninsula. After that it became 
the property of Bieler in Styria. I came 
into possession of this remarkable gem after 
more than five years’ negotiations with its 
owner, and subsequently with his heirs.” 

It is now alleged that Professor Sommer- 
ville’s ‘“Triumph of Constantine” was fab- 
ricated in a small shop in Germany, said to 
be devoted to the manufacture of bogus an- 
tiquities, and that clever agents of the estab- 
lishment brought it to the attention of the 
victim, and then, stipulating secrecy, success- 
fully negotiated its sale. One can under- 
stand how a man of Professor Sommerville’s 
limited attainments might be fooled by the 
appearance of the gem, although it is so poor 
an imitation of the original that it cannot 
be classed even as a copy; but it is hard to 
conceive that anyone with even slight knowl- 
edge or even interest in the field of glyptology 














THE ‘*TRIUMPH OF CONSTANTINE’ 


could fail to know that the genuine ‘Tri- 
umph of Constantine” reposes in the Im- 
perial Museum of Vienna. 

Almost exactly similar conditions surround 
the purchase of many others of the important 
specimens in the collection, perhaps the most 
notable example being a poorly executed 
paste reproduction of the famous Neptune 
cameo in the Hapsburg collection. 

That Professor Sommerville was regarded 
as “‘easy” by the archzological bunco steer- 
ers and that they kept on his trail, is very evi- 
dent. They planned elaborate methods of 
raising prices and spurring his enthusiasm, 
and usually with success. Without knowing 
the significance of what he wrote, Professor 
Sommerville states in his book: 

“Time after time I have almost accom- 
plished a transaction with an antiquary, ob- 
taining upon advantageous terms good spec- 
imens for my university collection, when 
some busybody would drop in with advice, 
and the merchant would break off all ‘ne- 
gotiations unless I would consent to pay the 
higher price suggested by the meddlesome 
lounger.” 

That this ‘‘meddlesome lounger” who so 
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IN THE SOMMERVILLE COLLECTION 

often appeared was part of a great swindling 
game that extended over the world, Professor 
Sommerville never suspected. He met them 
in Africa, in China, in Japan, in India, Arabia, 
and Sumatra, but most often along the by- 
ways of southern Europe, the favorite haunt 
of the most accomplished archzological swin- 
dlers in the world. 

Much of Professor Sommerville’s industry 
was in the nature of research in the super- 
stitions and religious customs of different 
races, a subject upon which he wrote and 
lectured extensively in this country. In col- 
lection of evidence of religious superstition, 
ancient and modern, in the way of amulets, 
talismans, and charms, he journeyed over 
the world, civilized and uncivilized. He 
spent much time living among barbaric tribes 
and races, begging and buying the specimens 
from the natives and gathering data for his 
reports. 

Buddhism, as a religion, in particular in- 
terested him greatly and he spent years in the 
Far East studying it. As a result of his 
labors and the expenditure of large sums, 
he was enabled to set up in the university 
museum what was accredited the most com- 
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plete and elaborate Buddhist temple ever 
erected outside of countries in which Bud- 
dhism prevails. This Buddhist temple of 
his was Professor Sommerville’s particular 
pet hobby. Dressed in the robes of a Bud- 
dhist priest, he spent much of his time while 
in Philadelphia lounging about the temple, 
and ever ready. and eager to discuss and ex- 
plain the beauties of the structure and its 
contents. He would explain how, by pur- 
chase from priests and through other sources, 
he obtained possession of all the sacred ob- 
jects even to the most minute detail, and that 
the temple stood not only as a place in which 
students eould study the true methods of 
Buddhistic worship, but in which followers 
of that religion might consistently worship. 

It is only just to say that when Professor 
Sommerville was taxed with a leaning toward 
or adherence to Buddhism, he indignantly 
denied the imputation, declaring that in his 
opinion Christianity stood first and Bud- 
dhism afterwards. Be thatas it may, the real 
facts always remained a matter of doubt in 
the minds of those familiar with the case, 
and this was due largely to the open delight 
of Professor Sommerville in everything that 
pertained to his temple. 

Yet even in this it would seem the old 
gentleman had been humbugged. During 
the Russo-Japanese war, Japanese from 
Philadelphia and other near-by cities, hearing 
of the wondrous temple, repaired there to 
invoke success for the Mikado’s soldiers. 
This led to the discovery, it is said, that the 
famous temple collection was a jumble of 
inconsistencies, largely filled with spurious 
objects. It was even charged that some of 
the supposed ancient prayer rolls were in 
fact modern Japanese advertising posters. 

Professor Sommerville died in harness as 
he was starting on another collecting tour, 
happy in the belief that he had amassed one 
of the largest and most valuable collections 
of its kind in the world. 

If the story of how the Sommerville collec- 
tion was gathered stands out as a pathetic 
chapter in the human comedy, the account 
of how it has been received and cherished 
will appear to many to descend to the level 
of pure farce. As we have seen, Professor 
Sommerville had held the chair of glyptology 
and been vice president of the department 
of archeology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania since 1894. During this time, with 
nothing to disturb the even tenor of his way, 
and with the prestige of a great university 
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behind him, he continued to make pilgrim- 
ages to the uttermost parts of the world, to 
lecture throughout the country, and to pub- 
lish scientific books on glyptology and allied 
subjects. Professor Sommerville died sud- 
denly of heart failure in Paris, May 5, 1904. 
The following November Dr. A. Furtwangler, 
of Munich, recognized as the highest author- 
ity on glyptology in the world, visited the 
University of Pennsylvania on his way home 
from the St. Louis Exposition. He was 
shown over the Free Museum of Science and 
Art by the then assistant curator, Dr. William 
N. Bates. When he reached the Sommer- 
ville collection, Dr. Furtwangler pointed out 
one spurious specimen after another until 
only two or three remained in the particular 
section he happened to be examining that 
he could accept as possessing any genuine 
value. On his return to Germany, Dr. Furt- 
wangler published an account of his visit to 
the United States, a résumé of which appeared 
in the American Journal of Archeology for 
July-September, 1905. In the course of this 
article Dr. Furtwangler said, after compli- 
menting the Mediterranean section of the 
Free Museum, “‘The engraved gems in the 
collection of Maxwell Sommerville are chiefly 
forgeries.” 

These facts did not come to the general 
notice of the public, and no action was taken 
by the university until in December, 1905, 
S. Hudson Chapman, an authority on numis- 
matics and a contributing member of the 
department of archeology of the university, 
requested at a meeting of the board of man- 
agers that the Sommerville collection be in- 
vestigated. He offered a resolution to the 
effect that a committee of five be appointed 
from the board of managers, empowered to 
employ an expert or experts, to investigate 
the genuineness of the collection and report in 
a reasonable time. This was finally adopted 
and $1,000 was voted for expenses, 

Mr. Chapman’s resolution appeared to fall 
like a bomb amid the quiet currents of the 
board of managers. Then Dr. ‘Talcott 
Williams, evidently lacking inside informa- 
tion concerning the collection, said that of 
course if there was any question concerning 
its genuineness it should be vindicated. ‘‘We 
should take into consideration the reputation 
of our departed friend, Professor Sommer- 
ville, as a gem expert, and also what he has 
done in the world of science. The collec- 
tion was closely scrutinized by the board of 
managers before being placed on exhibi- 

















tion here. 
upon it.” 

Mr. Chapman then pointed out “that 
one of the greatest experts in the world has 
denounced them, with only few exceptions, 
as counterfeits and gross frauds. The only 
genuine exceptions,” he continued, “in the 
whole collection are perhaps two minor gems, 
a few late common Roman intaglios in a case 
near the south window, and some unimpor- 
tant gnostic gems of the first and second 
centuries A.D., and Persian talismans in cases 
near the west window.” 

It may be well to state at this point that it 
is acknowledged that the Babylonian section 
is particularly bad, examination having shown 
that of 140 specimens only 32 are possibly 
genuine, and these of minor importance. 

When Mr. Chapman had concluded, Dr. 
Hermann V. Hilprecht, professor of Assyri- 
ology and of scientific paleontology and 
archeology in the university, sprang to his 
feet. He had published only the previous 
year a statement concerning the finding of 
certain tablets alleged to be part of the tem- 
ple library.at Nippur, which statement was 
the subject of lengthy investigation and bitter 
archeological discussion by scholars all over 
the world. Remembering the heated argu- 
ments that had followed certain charges 
brought by the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, of 
New York, and mindful that he himself had 
passed upon the genuineness of many of the 
Babylonian seals and cylinders in the Som- 
merville collection, he probably concurred 
in the opinion of Truthful James: 


Surely they were qualified to pass 


Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass—at least to all intent. 


He is reported to have said on this occa- 
sion: 

“‘T have known Proféssor Furtwangler for 
some time and I have great confidence in his 
ability. Iam happy to say that he informed 
me the majority of the gems in the Sommer- 
ville collection are genuine.” Whereupon 
the meeting took on somewhat the aspect of 
the Society on the Stanislaw. 

Mr. Chapman, who had taken the trouble 
to visit Dr. Furtwangler the previous summer 
in Munich and ask him specifically about 
his published statements, replied: ‘‘The 
charges which have been made are not new. 
They were known months ago; in fact long 
before Professor Sommerville’s death. The 
reason they were not pressed at that time was 
that a considerable bequest to the museum 
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was expected in the will of Professor Sommer- 
ville.” 

It may readily be conceived that after such 
a board meeting as this the status of the 
collection was liberally discussed and straight- 
way became a matter of local interest. Some 
of the statements given out to the press dur- 
ing this period are very interesting. 

The executor of the Sommerville estate, 
Robert Graham, was reported to have said 
that he still had every confidence in the gen- 
uineness of the collection; and that should 
the university decide to throw it out, its right 
to retain the bequest of $37,000 would have 
to be passed upon by Peter Boyd, attorney 
for the estate. This gentleman gave out the 
following statement: 

“That the university will brand this col- 

lection as anything but genuine is inconceiv- 
able. The idea is so preposterous that I 
would not entertain it for a moment. Pro- 
fessor Sommerville spent his lifetime and a 
large part of a great fortune in studying and 
collecting these articles. His gifts to the 
university cost him $600,000 and the pur- 
chases were made with the greatest care. . . 
I do not think the university’s right to the 
money bequest will ever come up because I 
do not believe the charges will be sustained.” 
He added that in case of a fight the estate 
would be found ready. So far Mr. Boyd’s 
prophecy has held true. 

Long before the death of Professor Som- 
merville it was understood that he had re- 
membered the university liberally in his will. 
It was rumored and believed that the institu- 
tion would receive in the neighborhood of 
$400,000 by his demise. He made his will 
in 1g02, and in that year two sacred mats 
were said to have been mysteriously stolen 
from the Buddhist temple, so incensing him 
that the newspapers reported that he had cut 
off the university in his will on this account. 
Professor Sommerville then gave out a state- 
ment in the press, denying this as fol- 
lows: 

“IT am very much hurt at seeing such a 
preposterous statement in the press in regard 
to the alteration of my will. I love the 
University of Pennsylvania so dearly that my 
sorrow at seeing such an unwarranted state- 
ment is qualified by the consciousness that 
within the past week I have generously re- 
membered the institution in which I have 
the honor to hold a position.” 

Do this and similar repeated statements 
on the part of Professor Sommerville offer 
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any explanation for the delay in the investi- 
gation of his collection? 

The bequest which was turned over to the 
university by the terms of the will on Septem- 
ber 6, 1905, was generally understood to be 
somewhat of a disappointment. It aggre- 
gated in the neighborhood of $60,000, but 
$20,000 was to be applied exclusively to the 
maintenance of the collection. The will also 
stated that by arrangement with Mrs. Som- 
merville she had agreed to bequeath $10,000 
for the same purpose. 

Of all the statements given out to the 
newspapers by persons connected with the 
university, following the memorable board 
meeting of 1905, two are of especial interest 
to the unprejudiced observer. One of these 
was by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, who had 
been formerly president of the board, but who 
had resigned at the time of its disruption by 
the Hilprecht-Peters controversy. She said: 

“T feel it my duty to state that while I 
was secretary and afterwards president of 
the board of managers of the department of 
archeology, the genuineness of certain ob- 
jects was from time to time casually ques- 
tioned by more or less authoritative con- 
noisseurs. But Mr. Sommerville was of a 
nervous temperament and a very old man. 
He had done pioneer work in this city and he 
had been a devoted upholder and benefactor 
of the museum. He loved his collection, of 
which he retained the custody as curator. 
To subject it to an official investigation must 
embitter if not shorten the last remaining 
years of a useful life that at best had not long 
to run. When, however, shortly after his 
death, Dr. Furtwangler passed through Phila- 
delphia, . . . while the learned German ex- 
pert pointed out some hitherto unsuspected 
treasures in the museum, notably in the Medi- 
terranean section, he set the stamp of his au- 
thoritative condemnation upon some of the 
gems in the Sommerville collection, among 
others upon the important piece known as 
the ‘ Triumph of Constantine.’ ” 

Mrs. Stevenson stated further that on her 
return from Europe in the fall of 1904 Dr. 
Bates reported to her the criticisms of the 
German expert, and she submitted them to 
her colleagues and ascertained whether under 
the terms of the will the university was bound 
to maintain the collection as then displayed. 
She found that they were not, and it was de- 
cided to obtain expert assistance quietly and 
go over the specimens, relabeling them and 
removing the worthless ones. 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE 


The other statement was by Dr. George 
B. Gordon, curator of American prehistoric 
archeology, and is an example of the spon- 
taneous frankness which sometimes creeps 
into uncensored utterances from our seats 
of learning. He said: 

“There is no excuse for the finding of 
spurious specimens in any representative col- 
lection of antiques. A curator should be 
able to detect a counterfeit, and a classical 
archeologist would never admit he could not 
tell a bogus Greek or Roman gem from a 
genuine one. I think that Dr. Furtwangler 
is open to no criticism for his publicly ex- 
pressed opinion of a public exhibit for which 
so much was claimed. If the specimens are 
counterfeit, the public should know it, and 
Dr. Furtwangler is a recognized authority 
both here and abroad. 

““Many wealthy Americans interested as 
amateurs in various arts appear willing to 
pay high prices for counterfeits. They ac- 
tually support factories in Europe devoted 
to turning out spurious antiques. Their self- 


conceit is satisfied if they bring home some 
alleged gem. They are collectors, pure and 
simple, and their ‘finds’ are replicas cleverly 
made but instantly detected by the expert. 


. . . Archzologists are constantly confronted 
with the task of judging the counterfeit and 
the real, If one cannot, he is not an arche- 
ologist, and no curator should be a party to 
a public deception.” 

Evidently Dr. Gordon was somewhat hasty 
in uttering a statement of this sort as at all 
representative of the attitude of his univer- 
sity. He does not now discuss glyptology, 
but refers inquirers promptly to Dr. Bates, 
the curator in charge of that section of the 
museum. 

When the board had its next meeting in 
the following January, 1905, representatives 
of the press were excluded. Samuel F. 
Houston, president of the board, said that 
he had not yet appointed the committee 
called for by the Chapman resolution, but 
that he would do so later and that it would 
report to the board at the February meeting. 
He also gave out the following statement: 

“Tt may be that when the investigation is 
completed the gems condemned by Professor 
Furtwangler will be proved to be genuine. 
There are few men who are qualified to de- 
cide such a question. Even if all Dr. Furt- 
wangler said after his cursory examination 
is true, the ancient carved Greek and Roman 
gems are only a small part of the Sommer- 




















ville collection, which is very valuable. And 
others may on closer examination prove that 
the collection is all that it is claimed to 
be.”’ 

Even Dr. Hilprecht said to the press at this 
time: 

“The collection was examined by many 
expert archzologists, and not a single one of 
them had questioned the genuineness of it 
or any part. For my own part, I am satis- 
fied that everything in the Sommerville col- 
lection is perfectly genuine, but it is the pur- 
pose of the museum authorities to set the 
minds of everybody at rest.” 

Whether the authorities have yet succeeded 
in this laudable purpose, the reader must 
judge for himself. At the next meeting of 
the board, February 16, 1906, President 
Houston announced that the committee was 
unable to make a definite report, owing to 
the difficulty of finding experts, as there were 
few men in this country capable of passing 


judgment on such a peculiar and little stud- 


ied subject. Since this time the matter ap- 
pears to have dropped out of public notice, 
and the newspapers, being unable to obtain 
further information, have taker’ up more 
lively matter. 

In October, 1906, I visited the Free Mu- 
seum of Science and Art in Philadelphia, and 
viewed the Sommerville collection, which I 
found displayed in exactly the same manner 
as before the agitation. Even the challenged 
and admittedly bogus specimens are labeled 
precisely as formerly, including the notorious 
“Triumph of Constantine.” I asked an at- 
tendant if I could see the curator and was 
referred to Dr. George B. Gordon, who 
received me courteously; but upon my state- 
ment that I wished to make inquiries con- 
cerning the Sommerville collection, he im- 
mediately referred me to Dr. William N. 
Bates. 

I told Dr. Bates that I was interested in a 
desultory way in glyptology, having given 
some attention to the subject in recent years. 
I said further that in looking over the collec- 
tion in the museum, I had noticed that the 
“Triumph of Constantine” was labeled as 
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not genuine. 





having belonged to Catherine II of Russia, 
and that I had heard some rumor that it was 
Dr. Bates then said that the 
specimen was in reality a reproduction. I 
asked if he knew where the original was, and 
he said no. Evidently he did not wish to 
vouchsafe any more information than was 
absolutely necessary. 

I then said that I believed that the entire 
collection had once been called into question 
as to its genuineness. His reply was that it 
was now generally understood that a number 
of specimens were not originals, and that 
there had been some newspaper exploitation 
of the matter. I asked if a committee had 
not at one time been appointed to pass upon 
the exhibit. He admitted that there had, 
but that it had not yet reported, as it took 
time to go carefully over so large a collection. 
He added that eventually it would have to 
be entirely relabeled. 

The scientific world is asking what excuse 
the university has to offer for not correctly 
labeling at least the numerous objects known 
to be absolutely false. It would be the work 
of only a few minutes to prepare new and 
correct cards for such specimens as the “ Tri- 
umph of Constantine” and the famous Nep- 
tune cameo. The latter is a paste repro- 


duction covered with cleverly imitated rust 


marks and purchased by Professor Sommer- 
ville as the original, which rests quietly in the 
Hapsburg collection. It certainly does not 
require a committee of experts to relabel 
two other specimens, one a cameo, the other 
an intaglio reproduction of the same classical 
head, yet each exhibited as an original of a 
different period. 

But perhaps the most illuminating aspect 
of the history of the Sommerville collection 
is the way in which it exemplifies what has 
been possible to occur in American colleges 
and universities. As Brander Matthews has 
said: ‘‘The American college, whatever its 
merits, is not the practical realization of a 
scholarly ideal; it represents only an inci- 
dental phase of the gradual development of 
the higher education here in the United 
States.” 















BREECHES-BUOY PONTIC 


By CHARLES FRANCIS BOURKE 


ILLUSTRATED BY AUGUST SPAENKUCH 


7 E is not officially known to 
Washington, because his 
name is not on the de- 
partment records of the 
hundred and_ninety-four 
United States Lake and 
Seacoast Life-Saving Serv- 
ice stations. He is not on the Government 
pay list of twenty-five hundred active mem- 
bers of the Life-Saving Service, therefore he 
is not officially entitled to pay or pension, to- 
bacco, raiment, or rations—though, in truth, 
he cares not a rap for any of these save the 
last. 

Nevertheless, he is an able-bodied member 
of the United States Life-Saving Service, at- 
tached unofficially to Ships Bottom station, 
at Barnegat Bay, and an honorary member 
of the Honourable East India Company, of 
London and Calcutta. Furthermore, he is 
the only Government life saver out of the 
twenty-five hundred professional storm fight- 
ers whose picture—in oils, by a distinguished 
R.A., and in a rich mahogany frame—hangs 
upon the walls of a life-saving station at 
Ships Bottom, which is in violation of all de- 
partmental regulations. No station inspector 
will ever enforce the Government rules in this 
case, though the defiance is elaborated by a 
golden plate on the oil painting, and the 
plate bears the inscription: 


” 
— 





BREECHES-BUOY PONTIC—U. S. L. S. S., 
M. H. E. I. C. 


THE BRAVEST LIFE SAVER IN THE SERVICE 


The alphabetical appendage means, of 
course, United States Life-Saving Service 
and Member of the Honourable East India 
Company. The eight life savers at Ships 
Bottom say that when Captain Jem Casco 





dies—“‘Big Jem” Casco, captain of Ships 
Bottom Life-Saving Station—the last line 
of the golden inscription will be true without 
question. But they subscribe to it cheer- 
fully, for Breeches-Buoy Pontic is in a class 
all by himself in a service whose members as 
a rule disdain ‘‘heroism hysterics,” and who 
view the hazard of sudden death by sea and 
storm stolidly, as a detail of the routine. 

As for Breeches-Buoy Pontic, the first and 
only time he was known to look at the paint- 
ing, he expressed his opinion of the whole 
performance in a gruffly profane remark and 
subsequently treated it with studied indiffer- 
ence. The golden inscription he never even 
read. Breeches-Buoy Pontic carries the pro- 
fessional idea of ‘“‘routine” to unnecessary 
extremes. 

With all his honors Breeches-Buoy Pontic 
is the youngest member of Ships Bottom 
crew. It was in the winter time that he came 
to the station; that dreadful winter, two years 
before, when the whole fishing fleet, a hun- 
dred and thirty sail, made a sandy graveyard 
of the Atlantic seaboard, from Hatteras to 
the Hook. It was in that storm that the 
tramp steamship Mystic, from Cardiff and 
out of coal, by a sardony of fate, caught fire 
and foundered off Longport. 

The same storm, slamming the wrecking 
winds out of the Howling Forties, fierce 
enough to pull the plates off a battle ship, 
piled up a foreign bark at Harvey Cedars, 
south of Ships Bottom station, and made 
match wood of her, leaving not a soul to tell 
her color or creed or what port she hailed 
from. 

From this waif of misfortune, Pontic was 
cast up by the sea. At dawn Captain Casco 
of Ships Bottom and boat-steerer Welsh 
found a smudged track on the sandy beach, 
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“He stopped again, listening and sniffing, with a vague fear in his heart.” 


leading from the water’s edge to a sand dune 
forty yards back. Behind the dune, shel- 
tered from the wintry blast, they found a 
dead man, dark-faced and earringed, and a 
big black Newfoundland dog. The dog was 
nearly gone himself. He was lying with his 
big paws and his black shaggy head on the 
breast of the man’s pea-jacket, in the vain 
hope of holding the warm blood of life in the 
body. The collar and shoulder of the pea- 
jacket and the smudgy mark trailed across 
the beach told them plainly that the New- 
foundland had dragged the man from the 
water. 

“‘He’s gone of exhaustion. A Malay, by 
the looks of him,” Casco said, meaning the 
man. ° 

“He’ll come round all right. He’s the 
better man of the two, if looks count,” Welsh 
said, meaning the dog. 

They buried the earringed man, unknown 
and unsung, among the musty old pirates in 
Barnegat churchyard, and they adopted the 
big black Newfoundland. At Ships Bottom 
station, Pontic—for that was the name they 
found on his brass collar—subsequently did 
some adopting on his own account. 

But first he proved himself to be a born 
life saver. All that bitter winter he fought 
the ravening sea with the men of Ships Bot- 
tom and played his part in saving other lives. 
He learned all the wondrous and useful ‘ways 
of rockets and blue lights, of bomb guns and 





breeches buoy, and lent a strong mouthful of 
teeth in hauling out the big white lifeboat 
when storm-driven craft came in to their 
death on the “‘ Graveyard of Ships,” the lurk- 
ing Gridiron shoals that ribbed the waters off 
the station on the sand spit. With an eye 
to deception, he slept in the lifeboat on 
stormy nights when he was not patrolling 
the beach gravely with the guard on duty, 
and he fought battles royal with Ships Bot- 
tom to be allowed to go out in the boat, in 
the howling night and cold. He hated the 
cruel sea that beat the lives out of poor sailor- 
men and he made it his business to master it 
and beat it at its own game. He could swim 
through the Gridiron reef channels when even 
the big lifeboat could not go out. He knew 
the meaning of rockets at sea and flares and 
blue lights on stranded ships. He could do 
everything about the business but talk; and 
that was not missed among the big silent 
men who did things and never talked about 
them. 


It was when the bad weather was begin- 
ning to break, and duty was slack, that the 
big Newfoundland adopted Captain Casco’s 
baby, the three-year-old toddler who came 
from the village across the bay, on fine days. 
From the first it was Pontic who extended 
the hospitality of the station to little Jem 
and took him under his own especial charge. 
Always grave, courteous, and kind, but con- 


“*Whoop ’er up for 


scious of the importance of his guardianship, 


Pontic was chum, big brother, and custodian 
of the baby. He cheerfully submitted to be 
taken apart by the boy, chiefly as to the 
matter of eyes and teeth and big red tongue, 
and his idea of big-brotherly bliss was to lie 
on the floor beside the Vesuvius heater and 
let little Jem pound drum on his shaggy 
black head with rowlock, hammer, or marlin- 
spike. 

“That bloomin’ dawg’s drawed a danger 
line fer the kiddy, five fathom from the surf,” 
Yankee Evans delightedly told the others. 
“Ten times I’ve saw him grab his little skirty 
an’ haul ’im back, fighting like mad. All 
that tike needs is a club an’ a shield to be a 
Coney cop, exercising of his ’thority.” 

One fine afternoon, long after the New- 
foundland had adopted little Jem, there was 
a celebration at the life-saving station out on 
the sand spit. As the occasion was the third 
birthday of Captain James Casco’s son and 
heir, the crew of Ships Bottom spread them- 
selves. The dinner at the station was voted 
a howling success, and when the company 
adjourned to the big boathouse, to smoke 
and make speeches and drink toasts in gin- 
ger ale and lemonade, the occasion became 
so absorhjng that none of them noticed the 


the Kindergarten!’” 


dense fog that was creeping in from the ocean, 
right against the gentle land breeze, as it al- 
ways does in those latitudes. 

Little Jem and Pontic were not interested 
in speechmaking. They had gotten their 
share of the good things to eat and they pro- 
ceeded to the more important occupation of 
playing. After the boy had tired of rollick- 
ing under the white lifeboat, he yawned and 
crept to the door. There he saw the beauti- 
ful white big thing coming in from the ocean. 
That meant investigation. The big folks 
were all talking at each other, so little Jem 
toddied toward the beach to meet the fog, 
Pontic gravely stalking in the rear with his 
eye on the danger line he had drawn between 
the boy and the surf. 

The treacherous fog caught them both. 
At first the big Newfoundland drew the boy 
back from the crawling white wall, but it was 
over and around them before he could make 
out what it meant. This blinding, choking 
snow bank was a new experience for the 
Newfoundland, and for the tiniest second he 
turned his head to growl at it. In that sec- 
ond the boy fell away from him. For in that 
fog even a dog could not see beyond his nose. 

For a full minute Pontic stood still listen- 
ing, hearing nothing but the booming of the 
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surf on the Gridiron reef. Maybe this was 
a new game that the superior intelligence of 
the two-legged kind had invented and that 
the boy knew about. Pontic had never seen 
a Jersey coast fog like this and it puzzled 
him. It was so blank and blinding and en- 
shrouding. He did not like the new game. 
The boy was taking too much time to make 
the white thing go away and laugh at him, 
as he was wonf*to do when he covered the 
dog with a sailcloth and “put him to bed.” 
Besides, in that minute the boy had time to 
reach the danger line that he, Pontic, had 
drawn against the sea. 
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Lowering his black muzzle to the sand he 
loped along the margin of the water a dozen 
yards, then back again as far the other way. 
Still not a sign or sound of little Jem, and a 
terrible realization swept in upon the dog’s 
honest heart. This was not a game at all, 
this white thing. He had lost little Jem and 
failed in his duty! 

The faintest rap, as of something striking 
wood, came through the choke of the blank- 
eting whiteness. It came from down shore. 


where Pontic knew that Long Johnson, the 
station keeper, kept a flat-bottomed fishing 
boat in a little cove. But he had drawn it up 


“Foe Bronson found prints in the sand.” 


The dog made a sudden jump toward the 
water. When his legs were in the send of 
the sea he stopped again, listening and sniff- 
ing, with a vague fear in his heart. The tide- 
water lapped lazily on the sand. That was 
all. 


on the shore that morning after catching fish 
for the birthday dinner. Pontic had seen 
him leave it there—below tide mark. 

The Newfoundland knew tides. Suppose 
the baby— He darted along the shore, fol- 
lowing the edge of the water. Fifty yards 
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down he stopped. Here was the big stone 
where the boat had been drawn up on the 
beach, but the stone was nearly covered with 
water. The tide had turned and the boat 
was gone. 

Pontic did not hesitate. He struck straight 
out tosea. He had not taken a dozen strokes 
before he saw the dim outline of the flat boat’s 
bow. The boat had drifted on a little sand 
bar, but was floating over under the push 
of the land breeze. 

Scrambling on the bar, Pontic lifted his 
black head over the gunwale of the boat. 
Then he sprang in with the light leap of a 
panther. Littlé Jem was lying in the bottom 
of the flat boat fast asleep. The boat grated 
softly over the bar and started out to sea 
again, the shore wind behind it growing 
stronger and stronger. 

Assured that his charge was safe, at least 
for the present, the Newfoundland gave ut- 
terance to a low yelp of joy. This and the 
cold nose nuzzling his face woke the boy. 
He opened his eyes, sleepily smiling. 

“Pon-to, dood Pon-to.” 

The Newfoundland’s satisfaction was com- 
plete except for one thing. He stood up and 
pointed his nose anxiously toward the place 
where the shore ought to be in the smother- 
ing wind-blown whiteness. The land wind 
swirled the wraiths of fog back, and the 
weight of the wind against the dog’s huge 
body slipped the flat boat faster and faster 
over the lapping water, to which it offered no 
more resistance than a chip of wood. Pontic 
knew this was no place for the boy to remain. 
They had to get back to shore, and that with- 
out loss of time. The wide sea they were 
hastening into was strong and cruel and re- 
morseless and smashed out the lives of strong 
men. He nosed the sleeping boy, picking 
out a stout place in his little jacket to lay hold 
of before leaping overboard with him, whether 
the lad approved of it or not. It would be 
a hard swim, carrying the boy against the 
tide and rising wind, and it would not do to 
make mistakes. He took another look into 
the swirling fog, to measure the distance if 
he could 

What was that! 

Something straight and stiff and black 
darted through the water athwart the boat, 
not five feet away. Pontic shrunk back upon 
his haunches, every black hair bristling. He 


was an old sailor and he knew what that . 


straight black fin meant. The big New- 
foundland was a trained, fearless life saver, 
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but his brave heart turned to water. He was 
not given to howling, except in play. He 
was silent by nature, like all life savers. But 
at sight of the fin, he lifted up his nose and 
gave a long, mournful wail, a deep, hopeless 
chant of misery. His last hope was gone. 
The shark was between them and the shore. 

The mournful wail was shut off from the 
now distant shore by the weight of the wind, 
but it carried far out to sth and it roused 
and frightened the boy, who began to wail 
in company. The Newfoundland lay down 
with one paw across the child’s body, disre- 
garding the boy’s startled screams and strug- 
gles. Then he sent his own deep voice in a 
quick succession of howls and bays—long- 
drawn-out calls for help, deep, warning 
notes—striving to tell his mates at Ships 
Bottom that a little child, his little Jem, was 
being driven out into the hungry sea, and 
that a man-eating shark was following the 
boat. 

All that dreary afternoon the big New- 
foundland sent up his long-drawn signal bays, 
and all the afternoon and evening, still driv- 
ing through the fog, deeper and deeper into 
the rising sea, he lay beside the terrified, 
half-conscious boy, protecting him from the 


cold with the heat of his own great body, 
striving to tell him to be brave, that all would 


yet be well. When night fell the fog lifted. 
The white blanket melted away; but they 
were alone on the wide ocean, in the dark, 
miles from land, and a storm coming. 


Now, the hand of Providence moves in 
most mysterious ways, especially with chil- 
dren and dogs, at once the most helpless and 
the most trustful of God’s creatures—traits 
that commend them to the Fateful Sisters 
Three. For little Jem and Pontic, Provi- 
dence moved by means of the Ramchugger 
Rajah. 

One of the crackest of the crack clippers 
of the Honourable East India Company 
was the Ramchugger Rajah, a Clyde-built 
ocean racer of the best, with the proper 
“side” of a full-rigger, carrying a charter of 
India and Oriental goods for the New World, 
with forty bluejackets to her crew and a 
cabin complement of passengers, both men 
and women. Eighty-five souls the Rajah 
cared for, counting the little midshipmites 
with the officers and cooks and stewards and 
the bluff, red-faced British captain. The 
Ramchugger Rajah was no ordinary, three- 
masted, full-rigged ship. She was a mer- 

















chant man-o’-war of the East, on her first 
voyage through the Western Ocean. On the 
poop deck the officers walked in all the glory 
of blue and brass. On the foc’s’] the white- 
capped British jackies sang ‘Ben Bolt”; in 
the cabin the ladies took tiffin daily, as they 
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tain, when he came on deck at eleven o’clock, 
after a last nightcap with the men passen- 
gers. ‘“‘We’re north of the Delaware cape 
now, sir. We could come about and point 
straight up.” 

“Make it so, Parker,” the commander 





“*Run her out, mates! 


were accustomed to do in the Calcutta they 
had left four months astern. 

From the Horn to Hatteras favoring winds 
had wafted the white-clothed clipper on her 
long voyage to the Hook. On this night she 
was making a long board landward from the 
Bermudas, counting on the westerly wind on 
her port quarter before the midnight bell, 
to speed her northward on the last leg of the 
voyage straight to the port of New York. 

“With this wind we'll bring the Hook by 
to-morrow morning,” the mate told the cap- 


” 


, ’ 
Our turn’s come. 


returned. ‘“‘She’s pretty well in, and I don’t 
fancy these Barnegat shores we must be off. 
It’s a fine night. A little foggy. I can’t 
understand the cause of the falling barom- 
eter. The glass is down half an inch.” 

The clipper’s white canvas flapped to the 
long whistle of the boatswain’s pipe. She 
came around slowly and lazily, as though 
affected by the strangely humid atmosphere 
that had fallen upon the wintry ocean. Her 


bow was still swinging to the north when a 
shrill cry came from the forecastle watch: 
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“Small boat dead ahead, sir! 
fall away, or we’ll run over her!” 

The mate, with the British instinct of sal- 
vage, snatched the night glass and leveled it 
upon the little object that was falling and 
rising on the sea swell on the port bow of 
the ship. The next instant his sharp order 
rounded the ship again into the eye of the 
wind, where she lay with flapping canvas and 
rattling blocks. And now there came to them, 
deep and hoarse, the challenging bay of a 
dog, a long-drawn wild cry for help that sent 
the clipper’s port cutter over the side almost 
before the mate could give the command or 
the captain, issuing again from the cabin, 
could shout his inquiry. 

“Tt’s a child and a dog, sir, adrift in an 
open boat. The cutter’s gone to fetch them,” 
the mate shouted back. 

In such wise, Providence sent the Honour- 
able East Indiaman, the Ramchugger Rajah, 
from Calcutta to the Horn and from the Horn 
to the Delaware cape, eighteen thousand 
miles of voyage, to pick little Jem Casco and 
the big black Newfoundland out of the maw 
of the midnight sea off Barnegat Bay. For 
it was the boy and the dog that the cutter’s 
crew brought aboard the clipper manned by 
a race that never passes a cry for help at sea, 
from man or other animal. Five minutes 
later little Jem was in safe and soft hands, 
coddled by every occupant of the ladies’ cab- 
ins, while the men slapped the big New- 
foundland on the ribs and called him “old 
fellow” and made him offerings of food and 
drink enough to satisfy and gorge a whole 
family of good dogs. 

Who or what they were, either boy or dog, 
the “Rajahs” had no means of knowing, 
or by what freak of fortune they were drift- 
ing helpless on the Atlantic, so far from land. 
There was no sign of derelict craft or wreck 
so far as they could see, so the clipper filled 
away, to settle the question of the castaways 
in the port of New York, God and the Amer- 
ican newspapers being willing. 

“°F’s a knowing dawg, that black Noo- 
fun’I’n’,” the big boatswain grinned to the 
foc’s’l| watch. ‘’E keeps shouting us the 
bearings to the cutter, and ’e superintends 
us transship the kiddy like a port captain. 
Talk to me about something aloft watch- 
ing h’out for kids and sailormen! It’s a 
rum go.” 

But Fate, being feminine, changes her 
moods quickly. She had done a good act; 
now she sought other diversion. The warn- 


Fall away, 
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ing visage she turned upon the Ramchugger 
Rajah was lost upon the British sailors from 
the Indian Ocean. The plain language of 
the falling barometer, the strange humidity 
of the atmosphere, the big, infrequent rain- 
drops spattering the decks, and the frequent 
vivid flashes of lightning that cut the black 
firmament from south to north, all these were 
signs and omens that would have set a Yan- 
kee skipper tying down his canvas to the 
last reef point and the last rag of a topsail. 
The clipper, ghostly white, with every yard 
of sail bellying in the favoring wind to the 
royals, rode stiff as a church, but the wind 
in the rigging had a sad, mournful sound— 
the sound of a woman’s frightened whimper, 
a long sobbing sound that quieted the sailors’ 
voices, while they still wondered at it. 

At two bells in the morning watch the 
Fates grew tired of repeated warnings. With- 
out a moment’s transition—while the brass- 
buttoned officers paced the poop, and the 
white-capped watch lounged on the forecas- 
tle, a blinding glare of lightning spun athwart © 
the heavens, the whole sky opened like the 
gates of a mighty furnace, and in the twin- 
kling of an eyelash the wind shifted squarely 
around the compass. Before an order could 
be shouted, the hurricane came yip-yapping 
out of the east and fell upon the unprepared 
Ramchugger Rajah with the howling of ten 
thousand wolves in a hunting pack. The 
howling of the hurricane sounded the re- 
quiem of the Ramchugger Rajah. The proud 
clipper had served the purpose for which she 
had been sent. A sailless, sparless, stripped 
wreck played the afterpiece, for which the 
scene was already set. 


For the first time in the history of Ships 
Bottom Life-Saving Station the coming of a 
big storm was unheralded by the crew while 
the hurricane was brewing in the east that 
night. A greater horror than that of storms 
had gripped the hearts of the men at Ships 
Bottom and frozen the faculties of Big Jem 
Casco, the captain. The full meaning of 
little Jem’s disappearance in the fog had not 
been brought home to them in the afternoon 
until Joe Bronson found prints in the sand 
of the boy’s shoes, prints that led to the place 
where Keeper Johnson had left the old skiff. 
When they found the marks of the New- 
foundland’s paws stopping at the same spot, 
and the boat gone, they knew what had hap- 
pened. The big white lifeboat never came 
out of her house or was launched quicker 














than then. The alarm had spread along the 
beach, and ten minutes after “No. 1” sped 
out into the fog with Big Jem at the steering 
oar, a crew of beach combers—the deadly 
enemies of the life savers—took out “No. 
2,” the substitute boat. 

“This day ain’t no occasion fer scrappin’ 
with the Life,” Harry Braun, the worst of 
the wreckers, told the others as they tumbled 
into the thwarts. ‘‘We’ll renoo, w’en we find 
Big Jem’s kid. Whoop ’er up for the Kin- 
dergarten!” 

But the afternoon passed, and the even- 
ing, and night came, without the finding of 
Big Jem’s baby. Ocean and sands spoke 
only of desolation, and when the searchers 
returned one by one to the station, they 
spoke in subdued tones in the darkness, 
watching out to sea at the signs of the ele- 
mental upheaval that was surely coming. 

Not until the big white lifeboat was blown 
bodily in upon the beach by the blast of the 
hurricane did Big Jem Casco and the crew 
of Ships Bottom give up. Standing beside 
the white lifeboat with the crew blubbering 
openly around him, Big Jem bowed his head 
to the blast and commended the sotl of little 
Jem to God. 

“And now, mates,” the big man said qui- 
etly, ‘‘there will be other souls to save. For 
no ship that sails will pass safely by the Gi- 
ant’s Fingers this night.” 

“IT ain’t give him up yet,” Welsh, the 
boat steerer, sobbed. ‘“Pontic’s with him. 
An’—an’— Damn my eyes! ye can’t drown 
Pontic, not with a forty-fold kedge an- 
chor.” 

An hour after midnight the hurricane was 
at its height, and village folks across the bay 
drew up the bedclothes, shuddering for poor 
folks afloat, and thanked God that they them- 
selves were safe at home that night. Down 
at the station Big Jem Casco stood, as he 
had since they came in, high up on the sand- 
blown beach, with folded arms, staring, un- 
seeing, out at sea, motionless as a stone im- 
age, with the hounds of hell gnawing at his 
heart. 

At two o’clock a call came over the wire to 
Ships Bottom. A four-master schooner had 
gone on at Beechhaven, to the south, and a 
brig, the Annie Thomas, had broken her back 
at Sea Isle; but that was out of Ships Bot- 
tom’s range. The crop of the hurricane was 
being garnered. 

The life savers were gathered in the boat- 
house and the little engine was puffing be- 
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hind the station, ready to haul the boat south 
over the beach track, when from the shore 
Casco’s deep tones boomed like a trumpet 
call to arms: 

“A gun off the Gridiron! Run her out, 
mates! Our turn’s come.” 

Following Casco, the coast guard came 
panting. 

“She’s coming straight in. A big ship, 
and stripped, and firing rockets. I could 
catch her in the flash. You'll need the 
breeches buoy. They’re firing guns.” 

Captain Casco never saw it, but a gang of 
extra hands tailed on to the hauling ropes as 
they spun the boat and tackle wagon up the 
beach to the widé stretch of sand inshore 
from the Gridiron shoals. It was Harry 
Braun and his gang of beach combers, who 
had lurked near the station “‘to see the night 
out.” 

The ship was driving in before they com- 
pleted the journey, as they saw by aid of 
frequent lightning flashes. Her three top- 
masts were gone, and once they caught the 
sheen of the lightning on a golden figure- 
head. Even as they watched, she struck the 
reef with a thumping, grinding boom that 
sounded like the rappel of a giant snare 
drum. 

“She’s wedged fast. God! There’s a 
mort of people on her, and women,” one of 
the men cried. “She’s a big clipper from 
her lines. God, but she’s far out!” 

Far out as the ship was, the life savers 
knew without orders that it was a ‘‘breeches- 
buoy job,’”’ and a dozen brawny hands set up 
the hawser platform, while others planted the 
sand-anchor and unlimbered the gun and shot 
lines. 

A flare was burning on the stranded ship 
when the gunner was ready, answering the 
blue lights on the beach. The line hissed 
out of the box like an angry snake, but they 
saw that it had fallen short, from the shore 
end that lay limp and lifeless. 

“Coil in and run that line gun down to 
the water,” Casco shouted. ‘‘By God, if it 
don’t go out next time I’ll swim out with it!” 

It was the first oath the men had ever heard 
Jem Casco utter, and they worked rapidly 
and silently, knowing the terrible mood the 
father of the lost child was in. Twice the gun 
was overthrown by an incoming wave. The 
third time Casco, with a cry of fury, lifted it 
in his arms and strode into the battling surf. 

“Now fire!” he roared. 

He reeled backward with the kick of the 
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explosion, but kept his place until a deep 
curse from Bronson told them that the line 
had slacked again. Casco tossed the gun 
down on the sands. 

“It won’t carry,” he said quietly. 
out my cork jacket, Johnson.” 

The life savers of Ships Bottom did not 
know the name of fear, but they knew the 
desperate mood of their captain, and for a 
second’s space the men looked at each other 
inquiringly. Long Johnson sat down on the 
life-float box with a sulky growl. 

“TI see myself! You can’t live where the 
boat can’t, Jem Casco.” 

Casco stretched out his brawny arm, as 
large as the thigh of an ordinary man, and 
looked at the keeper with a grim smile. 

“Get off that box, Johnny,” he said calm- 
ly. Then with a sudden roar of mad fury: 
“Out o’ my way, damn you! I’ll break every 
bone in your carcass! ” 

“Hold hard, Jemmy lad! There’s some- 
thing doin’ out yonder.” 

The interruption came from Welsh. The 
boat steerer was lying down out of the sweep 
of the wind behind the reel, with the night 
glass leveled at the ship. 

“‘There’s a brass-buttoned chap up the 
main shrouds. Seems to be paying out 
something. He’s watching down into the 
breakers on the reef. Hullo! 

“There’s something going on in the water. 
Are they crazy enough to think a float will 
come in? Hold hard! Hold hard, I see it 
close inshore!” 

Casco held back, watching the water in a 
dazed way under his shading hand. Sud- 
denly a terrible cry issued from his lips. The 
big rollers struck him as he sprang into the 
surf, and tossed him back, but he had grasped 
up a big black object and plunged inshore, 
panting, uttering strange cries. A big black 
dog with a line trailing from its brass collar 
madly struggled in his arms and lifted his head 
to Jem’s face with shrill yaps of joyful greeting, 
and a cry of amazement went up from the 
crew. 

“It’s Pontic!” they yelled. 
in a line from the ship.” 

“Tt’s Pontic—alive!” Big Jem stammered. 
“God Almighty—and little Jem?” 

It was Pontic, very much alive. The thin 
line trailing out into the black sea told its 
own tale. Pontic had negotiated the reef 
channels—a feat that no living creature but 
he could do. By some miracle of chance, 
Pontic had come to solve the question of the 


“Toss 


“He’s brought 
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breeches buoy. In the red glare of tar and 
pitch barrels men danced and yelled and 
whistled and roared like gleeful gnomes— 
life savers and beach combers together. But 
they worked like madmen. 

What miracle had happened to bring the 
big black Newfoundland to them? They 
did not stop to ask each other. They toiled 
like’ crazy men at the immediate work of res- 
cue. And as they toiled, the roar of the wind 
seemed to Big Jem Casco to change from a 
funeral knell to a pean of joy, and the night 
and storm were full of whisperings. The 
wind whistled, “Little Jem—little Jem—” 
and the rollers boomed the name. 

Twenty minutes after the first line went 
out the riding hawser ran to the ship, high 
in the air, taut asa rodofiron. The breeches 
buoy was spun out, and a torch waving in 
the ship’s maintop told them a man was 
coming in. ‘They could see on the wind- 
ward shrouds a black line of people going 
aloft. 

“They’re taking the women up into the 
maintop,” Welsh announced. “Mind your 
eye now! Here comes the first!” 

Swaying in the wind with the swing of the 
hawser, the black shadow of the grotesque 
breeches buoy rolled on the long, high-strung 
cable. Casco caught the burden in his strong 
arms and lowered it to the sands. It was a 
mere boy—a little midshipman in blue jacket 
and brass buttons, a fair-haired little lad. 
His cap bore the words Ramchugger Rajah. 
His face under the cap was white and still 
and his eyes were closed. His head fell back 
on the life saver’s arm and the big man sup- 
pressed a groan. 

‘““He’s dead—bones all smashed,” he said 
through his clinched teeth. “He struck the 
reef coming in.” 

“We'll kill them all,” a man said despair- 
ingly. ‘The hawser’s too short to switch on 
this end. They should’a’ made fast to the 
hind stick.” 

“I’m going out, boys,” Casco said quietly. 
“They want help out there.” 

There was that in Big Jem’s face that 
stopped them when they would remonstrate. 
They knew what he meant—they knew that a 
more certain death than he was facing would 
not deter the big captain from solving the 
torturing question that the coming of the 
dog had brought to him. 

He swung himself into the bags of the 
breeches buoy. 

‘You'll know if I strike the reef,” he said 
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“Don’t stop. I’m going to the 
ship.” 

Another moment he was spun into the eye 
of the gale, dangling over the black caldron 
of the Gridiron shoals. 

On the maintop of the clipper an officer 
and a squad of men, high up over the lighted 
decks that swarmed with fear-stricken people 
of the Ramchugger Rajah, cried out with 
surprise when the returning breeches buoy 
brought to them a big, square-jawed, white- 
faced man, whose first words, strangely ir- 
relevant-sounding in that night scene of dis- 
aster, issued hoarse and fearful from pallid 
lips. 

“The dog you—sent in. Where did you 
get him? For God’s sake, man!” 

The officer stared in surprise. 

“The dog? We picked him up last night 
—him and a little boy that’s below. Good 
Lord, you don’t mean——” 

Big Jem’s glorified face told the story and 
answered the unspoken question. He swung 
himself into the top with a great cry of joy, 
his big frame expanding, his big voice blaring 
with joyful notes. . 

“The boy’s mine. Thank God! Now, 
lads, the hawser hits the reef. Make fast 
the stay lines and shift her to the mizzen- 
top. She’ll clear then. Little Jem, little 
Jem! Oh, thank God! How is she below, 
lad?” 

“Tn irons on the sand. She’ll last awhile.” 

“Make the shift. We'll have you all off 
in an hour.” 

Big Jem did not waste time going down 
the shrouds. He swung off the top on a 
stay rope and slipped to the main deck like 
a life saver coming from the clouds, landing 
before a clump of officers and passengers, 
the bluff British captain of the Ramchugger 
Rajah standing before them, cool and calm, 
issuing his orders as though performing a 
maneuver. 

Jem Casco did not see the officers. He 
strode to a group of women crouching under 
the shelter of the poop, and from the group 
came a shrill glad cry: 

“Daddy! Daddy!” 
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Little Jem sprang at the big man and was 
folded close in his arms. 

Father and son took charge of the rescue 
work from that time on, for Big Jem would 


‘not release his hold of little Jem—not for 


a mountain of gold! The life saver was 
master of the situation, and the bluff captain 
willingly gave way to him. Standing side 
by side on the spray-washed poop deck, with 
the breeches buoy working overhead from 
the top of the wrecked mast, Casco told of 
the lost boy; and the captain, of the brave 
Newfoundland: how the dog had gone wild 
with the repeated failures of the shot line, and 
how he plainly showed that he had recog- 
nized the place where the ship went in and 
the crew of Ships Bottom working in the 
flare of the fire on shore. How, at last, be- 
fore the eyes of a dozen men of the clipper, 
Pontic had snatched up a line in his teeth 
on the forecastle and told them, with all the 
eloquence of dog language, that as the life 
savers could not get a line to the ship, he 
would take a line to the life savers. 

“We hadn’t a hope, when he went down 
into that smother,” the captain said. “But 
he seemed to know it. He picked his own 
place, and when the line went farther and 
farther in, we knew that he was making it. 
It is a thing,” he said, “a wonder that no 
man could believe.” 

“You owe Pontic your lives,” Jem said 
gravely, “and I owe him—” He looked 
down upon the child. 

“The women are all gone in,” the captain 
told him. ‘Let the mate take in the boy, if 
you will stay.” 

Big Jem laughed grimly. 

“Not I,” he said. “He stays with his 
daddy.” 

And little Jem did. And the captain of 
the lost Ramchugger Rajah was the last man 
left to follow them, when father and son 
crossed the swaying hawser on the breeches 
buoy and fell into the arms of the chanting, 
joyful life-saving crew of Ships Bottom, of 
whom the loudest chanting and the most 
joyful was Pontic, the big black Newfound- 
land. 
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gS we walked down the av- 
dt, enue, Jessica Browne, her 
cousin Henry and I, the 
windows of the gray stone 
Renaissance houses glit- 
tered in the October sun; 
the lawns wore a deeper 
pane “i that of spring; overhead daz- 
zling white cumuli sailed in a keen blue sky; 
on either side full-foliaged if autumn-dyed 
maples ranged themselves, huge round yellow 
tufts on their stems. 

“They are like giant bouquets,” said Jes- 
sica Browne admiringly. ‘“‘They are as 
pretty as your chrysanthemums, Louise.” 

“May I have this one for my button- 
hole?” Mr. Ransome touched the biggest 
tree. 

By the way he looked at me I knew that he 
disagreed with Jessica. A yellow chrysan- 
themum is a yellow chrysanthemum to her 
and it is nothing more, whether on the river’s 
brim or on the breast of a becoming tailor 
suit. But to Henry Ransome it might be the 
high note in an enchanting color chord. 
Jessica, you see, is all for nature, but her 
cousin appreciates art. 

“Your new house is in a charming neigh- 
borhood, Louise,” she observed patroniz- 
ingly. “It isa pity, though, that your neigh- 
bors do not keep their walks in order.” 

“And the city its parks,” added he. 

Our slanting avenue cuts the principal 
streets at intervals of half a dozen blocks into 
triangular spaces of untended grass, that are 
certainly overweighted with their title of 
parks. Mr. Ransome’s remark was called 
forth by poor little Whitewater Park, looking 
forlorn and shabby in the unextenuating sun- 
light. Jessica Browne wrinkled her brows 
reprovingly at it. 


“‘A European city,” she said, “would rec- 
ognize the possibilities of beauty here.” 

“American cities haven’t a bowing ac- 
quaintance with beauty. And they don’t 
want it,” said Mr. Ransome lightly. 

“When people say,” Miss Browne pursued 
her argument, “that with money you can 
buy every European luxury right at home 
here, they are entirely wrong. You can’t 
buy beautiful surroundings. You can’t buy 
decent cleanliness. Many a _ millionaire’s 
luxury ends at his front door. He has to 
reach it through crass ugliness and often 
through muddy, ill-paved streets.” 

“Hear! hear!” 

Mr. Ransome’s stick tapped applause upon 
the pavement. When Jessica talks as if she 
were addressing the Art Culture Club, I have 
nothing to say. 

As you keep on down the avenue, to French 
chateaux succeed rows of dingy houses, 
broken by an occasional frame cottage, built 
before the fire limits were established. Our 
maple trees are replaced by. bent iron lamp- 
posts whose occupation’s gone to gaunt elec- 
tric poles. Kennington Place is a forsaken 
weedy lot, a degree drearier than White- 
water Park. Jefferson Square is worse than 
either. A footpath is worn across it from one 
gap in the railing to another. The base of 
the triangle has a stump of an elm in each 
corner. At the point a stout, high-colored 
German woman was energetically tilling the 
ground. 

“Considers it her own cabbage patch,” 
observed our escort. 

But Jessica hailed the agriculturalist with, 
“Don’t forget about Tuesday’s ironing, Mrs. 
Kellermann. What are you doing? Plant- 
ing potatoes?” 

“Ach, wass! I pflant me the harty spring 
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pulps. We haf no cellar to keep them since 
we move in from on the land, Miss Prowne. 
Du lieber Himmel, how miss I my loafly gar- 
ten und the green grass that make so white 
the linen!” 

“Your bulbs will freeze this winter,” 
averred Jessica, who was in a pessimistic 
mood. : 

“Na, na. I pflant them deep. Und mine 
man he cover them mit street sveepings. 
You see them next spring, Miss Prowne. 
Wonder flowers! daffodeelies und _ toolips 
und so. Yes, ma’am, I don’d forget Tues- 
day. Ganz gewiss. Sure ting. Lebet wohl, 
meine herrschaft.” 

“Who is your Mrs. Wiggs?” 

‘A good, sensible, thrifty woman who goes 
out by the day. She is always regretting her 
little home in the country—‘on the land.’ ” 

“*She’s thrifty to the point of using the city 
property!” grumbled Jessica. 

“Oh, well, the park will be none the worse 
for them,” her cousin comforted her. ‘You 
can’t spoil a bad egg, as Uncle would say.” 

And then and there a plan for municipal 
improvement dawned on my mind. 

It brightened as Jessica and I pushed 
toward the elevator in the Carnegie Library. 
It rose higher and higher as the iron cage 
lifted us to the rooms of the Art Culture Club. 

At its last meeting the club had found it- 
self possessed of $1,000. Membership dues 
had accumulated, with little to spend them 
on, since the city authorities, “justly proud 
of our advanced womanhood,” had given 
us free quarters in the Carnegie Library. 
“Some one might as well get some good out 
of that building,” was the argument, Henry 
Ransome said, that secured us the privilege. 

It had been moved and carried that we 
would lay that money out for the benefit of 
the town. We would raise its standard of 
taste. But how? There were about a thou- 
sand different schemes for expending that 
thousand dollars. Mary Whitney proposed 
a fountain; but we calculated that our money 
would be a mere drop in the—fountain, so 
to speak. Mrs. Leroy Spinner suggested a 
bust of a prominent citizen. But really the 
town had about as many bronze gentlemen 
in wing collars and side whiskers as it could 
stand. We might plant trees along the city 
streets. 

“Yes, for the city to cut down,” objected 
Jessica Browne, ‘‘as it did on Elm Avenue, 
where there isn’t an elm left.” 

- “Besides,” said Mary Whitney conclusive- 


ly, “we could hardly affix to each tree that 
bronze tablet declaring it the gift of the club.” 

Then Mrs. Lowe, with the dove eyes and 
the head pensively drooped to one side, arose. 
She would plead the cause of those less for- 
tunate in their surroundings than ourselves. 
She would have us put some touch of beauty 
into those parts of our city that are so piti- 
fully destitute of all that appeals to the eye, 
and through the eye to the soul. She would 
have a garden in the Pinkman Alley district, 
filled with heaven’s own bounty of flowers. 
She would have us be apostles—— 

Mrs. Turck got the floor somehow. Mrs. 
Turck hates eloquence as she hates soda bis- 
cuit. Her husband is in real estate. She 
said there was not a vacant lot anywhere near 
Pinkman Alley. She said we would have to 
buy and tear down tenements before we could 
make a garden. I don’t remember what she 
said we would have to pay, but you would 
never imagine property could be so high in 
places where no one would want to live. 

Then I “saw my duty a dead-sure thing 
and I went for it thar and then,” to use Mr. 
Hay’s one-time undiplomatic language. I 
said in my fullest, most English voice—it 
goes so well with a tailor-made suit: 

“Tf we cannot afford to create a new 
breathing spot, why not take in hand some 
small one already existing and make it an 
object lesson in municipal art? Walking to 
the club this afternoon I passed Jefferson 
Square, Kennington Place, Whitewater Park; 
all mere wastes of weeds and broken railings. 
They might be beauty spots. True, they 
are not in the slums, but I fancy our respect- 
able citizens need education in art as much 
as any” (subtle sarcasm always fetches the 
club). ‘The city council would probably 
give us leave to improve Whitewater Park. 
It is at the intersection of two good residence 
streets and, instead of being a blot upon 
them, it might close the vista of each de- 
lightfully. We could set shrubbery about 
some small architectural feature that would 
give it a point of interest, a raison d’étre; that 
would supply the ever-pleasing contrast be- 
tween solid stone and waving foliage.” 

I could see that the members were im- 
pressed. And when they asked me what 
kind of an architectural feature, ideas just 
swarmed into my mind. I mentioned every 
picturesque thing I had ever seen in foreign 
towns. I suggested a Gothic market cross, 
a tiny clock tower, a stone lantern, a carved 
marble seat, a dovecote, an ivy-clad sun- 
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“Fessica bailed the agriculturist.” 


dial, a lily tank with a stone coping—good- 
ness! I didn’t know I knew so much. 

Mrs. Joseph Abendstern objected to the 
first, on the ground that this was no Catholic 
country, and Dr. Emily Polk condemned the 
last as unsanitary. But I carried the day. 
The club voted aye on Mrs. Russell’s mo- 
tion that a prize be offered for the best plan 
for the improvement of Whitewater Park, 
produced by a local architect, said improve- 
ment not to cost more than $1,000. 

A month later, on the judgment of three 
eminent critics, the prize was awarded to a 
design for a pergola by that talented young 
architect, Stephen Roy-Smith. In front of 
his pergola was a tiled basin for goldfish; 
behind it, in the architect’s water-color ren- 
dering, Italian cypresses grouped themselves 
decoratively; behind these blazed a sunset 
sky. The three eminent critics commended 
it highly. Roy-Smith’s brother architects 
admired it. The papers printed columns of 
praise, tempered by the paragraphers’ art- 
less sporting with such words as “pergola” 
and “rendering.” The Architectural News 
published an illustrated article extolling the 
club. We were public benefactresses. 

“This is the most altruistic, the most 
purely social act of our club,” cooed Mrs. 
Lowe. “Iam so proud of it.” Mrs. Lowe, 
now an entire and perfect pergolite, forgot 
that she had ever pleaded the cause of the 
slums. 


“T feel that we 
have helped to dis- 
cover a new genius. 
Everyone says that 
young Roy-Smith is 
the coming archi- 
tect,’? said Mrs. 
Turck, beaming. 

And I expect I 
beamed too, as I 
added: “TI hear that 
he is to be married 
on the strength of 
the boom our park 
has given him.” 

“Let’s all go to 
the wedding!” cried 
Mary Whitney joy- 
ously. 

It was a beaming 
and a booming time 
for us. We could 
hardly wait to see 
our pergola go up. 

Ve called it “our” pergola, and “our” park 
now. 

“‘ Building can begin as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground,” Roy-Smith told us. He 
was a stocky, businesslike young man, with 
a round face pointed off by a dark Vandyke 
beard. ‘We ought to be able to run up a 
little thing like that in two weeks. That will 
give plenty of time to get the ground laid out 
and all in order by spring. Of course you 
must first have a formal acceptance from the 
city council of your offer.” 

For the first time we club women learned 
in which ward we lived and in which was sit- 
uated our little park. We called on the al- 
derman of that ward, who good-naturedly 
undertook to bring our matter before the 
council. After that we read the reports of 
the council meetings zealously every day. 

Henry Ransome took upon himself to 
smile when he found my sitting room littered 
with evening papers. He is one of the few 
men who have not given up a mustache. It 
just stirs when he smiles, and you see the 
gleam of white teeth under it, and he has a 
dimple in his chin. I have always thought 
his smile the most attractive thing about him. 
But not then; oh, not then! 

“What a quantity of ‘unfinished business’ 
the city council has at every meeting,” I 
grumbled. ‘Here’s November and Decem- 
ber almost gone.” 

“Yes, Louise,” laughed Henry, “it wastes 
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its time scandalously over trifles like police 
investigation and street-car franchises.” 

I do think he need not have joked about a 
serious matter. His cousin Jessica always 
said Henry was flippant. I threw my papers 
into the open fire. 

“You are not very sympathetic. I can 
see that you do not like our park plan.” 

“T am jealous of your park plan. You 
think of nothing else nowadays.” 

“Yes, I do. I am thinking of going to 
England in April.” 

“What? What’s that?” 

It did me good to see him jump. 

“*QO to be in England now that April’s 
there!’ ”’ I quoted, looking dreamily past him 
at the blazing hearth. 

“Ah, yes. Exactly!” said Mr. Ransome. 
Then in another tone: “I always meant to 
take that in on my wedding trip, but so few 
women like to marry in Lent.” 

“Why, how many women do you want to 
marry in Lent?” I asked in a shocked voice. 

“Since you ask me,” drawing his chair 
close to mine, “‘T will tell you in strict confi- 
dence. There is only——” 

“Oh, no, don’t tell me. I hate confidences 
about matters that do not concern me.” 

I walked over to the window and made 
some valuable observations on the snow and 
the bad walking. If you lean way back in 
the embrasure 
you can catch a 
glimpse of White- 
water Park down 
the avenue. As 
Henry stood 
silent beside me, 
who should come 
along but Roy- 
Smith, with that 
pretty blond girl 
hanging on his 
arm and talking 
to him very earn- 
estly. It flashed 
through my mind 
that they had 
been taking a 
look at the site of 
our pergola— 
their pergola — 
and building cas- 
tles on its slender 
foundations. 
When they passed 
the street lamp at 
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our corner it shone full on the girl’s face. 
His was in shadow, bent down, attentive. 
But hers was looking up confidingly at him, 
smiling and yet with a sweet seriousness. 
“There goes a happy pair,” said Henry. 
“Regularly engaged, all open and above- 
board; no slippery half understandings.” 
“They are indeed fortunate.” I pulled 
the shade down with a jerk. “Both in per- 
fect harmony, both with the same interest.” 
“Two hearts with but a single pergola!” 
he added crossly. 
We were very near quarreling that time. 
With the new year, as a joyful surprise, 
came the council’s acceptance of the club’s 
gift. With it came a vote of thanks, formally 
worded and most gratifying. After that ev- 
erything moved on wheels. The superin- 
tendent of building issued a permit for erect- 
ing the pergola, and, not to be outdone in 
politeness by mere aldermen, the Art Culture 
Club sent him a vote of thanks. The city 
gardener promised that Whitewater Park’s 
share of the appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of the small squares should be expended 
under our architect’s directions, so as to har- 
monize with our ola. We sent him a 


vote of thanks too. The head of the water 
department promised to make the connec- 
tions required for the goldfish tank in front of 
our pergola, free. And we sent him a vote 





“That talented young architect, Stephen Roy-Smith,” 
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“Mrs. Turck got the floor somehow.” 


of thanks. Mr. Roy-Smith even offered in 
the instance of our pergola to forego the cus- 
tomary architect’s fee. “And he going to 
be married and all!” as Mary Whitney said. 
So we declined his generous offer, but we 
sent him a vote of thanks for making it, and 
promised that the bronze tablet to be placed 
upon the pergola, declaring it the gift of the 
Art Culture Club, should also announce it 
as the design of Stephen Roy-Smith. It was 
roses, roses all the way, being a public bene- 
factress in those days. 

The first hitch came when we learned that 
before our pergola could be begun a bond 
of $2,000 must be deposited with the city 
treasurer. It seems the law requires this in 
order to guard the city in case of accidents or 
suits for damages in any building operation. 
As if anyone could get hurt in merely putting 
up a per—a—sort of summerhouse! We 
would not have to blast out rocks! 

The Art Culture Club looked at each other 
—at itself—in dismay. Our entire excheq- 
uer was pledged to the pergola. Not a mem- 
ber dared ask her husband to advance $2,000 
for her club. Hardly a member had any 
independent command of money. Except 


school teachers, who obviously could not af- 
ford any $2,000. Or Jessica Browne, who 
was laid up with the grippe. Or Mrs. 
Abendstern, who had steadily frowned upon 
the whole plan. Or, possibly—they looked 
at me. If you are a widow, and have a re- 
spectable address, and don’t positively go 
about in rags— Well, in the end I gave my 
personal bond for $2,000. 

“ And now I can’t go to England in April!” 
I lamented to Henry Ransome. 

All he said was: “‘I hope they sent you a 
resolution of thanks.” 

“Oh, they may resoloot till the cows come 
home. That won’t give me my trip to Eng- 
land in primrose time.” 

“Talking of spring flowers,” said he teas- 
ingly, ‘I notice Mrs. Kellermann’s daffodils 
and tulips are coming along finely in Jeffer- 
son Square.” 

I made no reply. 

“She told me with great pride that she has 
started some geranium slips in her old wash- 
tubs; they didn’t have stationary tubs auf 
dem Lande. Her husband has given them 
a coat of red paint, and when it gets warmer 
she expects to put them out in her park.” 
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“ Her park!” 

“Well, Louise, I have heard you speak of 
your park.” And he laughed. 

I never want to see Henry Ransome again. 

In March we broke ground for the pergola. 
Five days later began the great strike of the 
building trades. Meantime the attention of 
the city having been called to the neglected 
condition of the small squares, their railings 
were mended, the ground returfed, watered, 
and mowed assiduously. The waste places 
blossomed as the rose. Jefferson Square 
was glorious. Mr. Kellermann had sawed 
off the tree stumps and nailed his wife’s red 
tubs on them, without even saying “by your 
leave” to the city council; he had trimmed 
the broken branches of the elm in the center 
and trained morning glories over it. 

But in Whitewater Park the grass was 
ruined in digging foundations for the per- 
gola. The city gardener thought what little 
mangy turf strove for life was not worth en- 
couraging until after the building should be 
completed. However, by way of showing 
some activity there, he cut down two old 
cottonwoods. Immediately there was an out- 
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cry against vandalism. One would have 
supposed those wretched trees to be the 
brightest jewels in the municipal crown. In 
vain did Grossmann explain that one was 
dead and the other dying, that any wind 
storm would render them dangerous to pass- 
ers, that other trees, better trees, would be 
planted to replace them. Residents of the 
neighborhood who had never before been 
guilty of the slightest interest in the beauty 
of the city broke forth in denunciation. 
Here, they said, was this club of women 
which had promised such great things for 
Whitewater Park; and now look at it! Look 
at it! Compare it with the other small 
squares that no women’s club had meddled 
with! Compare it especially with Jefferson 
Square! All that the Art Culture Club had 
accomplished was to destroy some of the 
city’s too few trees. Their ingratitude was a 
painful surprise. 

“You must take it philosophically,” Jes- 
sica Browne wrote me from Palm Beach. 
“When the Arboretum Society tried to stir 
people up on the subject of tree planting, I 
remember that those very cottonwoods of 
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Whitewater Park were brought forward 
against the reformers as a proof that vege- 
tation could not live there. The trees were 
dying then, and people clamored to have 
them cut down. That was five years ago.” 

It is easy enough to take things philosoph- 
ically at Palm Beach. 

In May the club adjourned and most of 
the members scattered for the summer. As 
I had given up my English trip, I lingered 
along in town indefinitely, so the club charged 
me with looking after the progress of the per- 
gola. What with the way that pergola was 
thrust upon me and the way Henry Ransome 
kept himself away from me, I did not have a 
very happy summer. 

Late in August the building strike was 
over. By the middle of September the per- 
gola was finished. It was dainty, it was 
original, yet I felt somewhat dubious about 
it. Its slender columns looked naked and 
ashamed without the setting of shrubbery for 
which they were planned. The city gar- 
dener sulkily declared that no planting could 
be done that season, although I almost went 
on my knees to him for a few quick-growing 
vines. The tree-cutting episode had turned 
him against the whole enterprise. 

Residents of the neighborhood asked what 
that queer little building was. Was it a sum- 
merhouse? Was it a cabman’s shelter? I 
scented a coming storm. The papers chris- 
tened it The Hobos’ Rest, and indulged in 
facetious editorials about it. There was not 
much to write about that fall; and there is no 
better target for cheap sarcasm than “high 
art.” Also the doings of any woman’s club 
inspire a sense of amused superiority in the 
greenest cub reporter. And—well, perhaps 
we women are too thin-skinned. 

Members of the club were now getting 
back to town. I could feel them wince. I 
could see them own to one another that the 
pergola had not come up to their expecta- 
tions. I could almost hear them question 
privately whether I had done my whole duty 
by it. 

““Where are our trees and our vines? 
Where is our goldfish basin?” I was asked at 
the first autumn meeting. ‘“‘We were to have 
the water connections free.” 

I had to explain that the head of the water 
department had lost his job after the spring 
elections. The new incumbent of the office 
did not hold himself bound by his prede- 
cessor’s promise. We would be obliged to 
pay for the water connection. 
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Reluctantly the club voted an assessment 
for this purpose. We had emptied our treas- 
ury to build the pergola, and it was costing 
us in every way more than we anticipated; 
for it had become the fashion to sneer at it. 
And, as Henry Ransome said to Jessica: “In 
these free United States when the note of 
ridicule is once struck the whole population 
choruses horse laughter. We are such a 
d——d humorous people!” 

I was so grateful to Henry for swearing 
about it that I could have forgiven him 
anything. 

And then suddenly the storm broke and 
the thunder roared in our ears. A petition 
with numerous signatures was presented to 
the council requesting it to remove “the 
absurd so-called pergola” which disfigured 
Whitewater Park. In the morning papers 
large headlines called attention to this latest 
development and jested at the artistic ladies 
who had presented the city with something 
so rank that the ordinary Philistine would 
not “stand for it.” By evening the Ten- 
Twent-Thirt shows had seized upon the in- 
cident. ‘They added new verses to their top- 
ical songs about the club women and The 
Hobos’ Rest. We might as well have been 
politicians or Rockefellers. 

On top of this I had to report to the club, 
for the committee on water connection, that 
we were unable to keep a standpipe in for 
twenty-four hours. The young hoodlums of 
the neighborhood were too many for the 
police. 

The club listened in dismay. Would we 
never come to the end of our public bene- 
faction? 

“Better have the basin filled up and plant 
geraniums in it,” said some one. 

“Like Mrs. Kellermann’s tubs!” Jessica 
whispered to me. 

“So Dutch!” added Mrs. Lowe. ‘The 
next thing would be iron rabbits, painted 
white with brown spots!” 

“By Dutch I suppose Mrs. Lowe means 
German,” said Mrs. Joseph Abendstern, 
springing to the defense of the fatherland. 
“T can tell you more people like geraniums 
than like pergolas. If that other park is 
German, I’m sure your park, ladies, is Ital- 
ian. With its pergola! You ought to keep 
those cypresses and that sunset by it all the 
time, like young Roy-Smith painted.” 

“They tell me his marriage is off,” Mary 
Whitney whispered in the interval of getting 
the ayes and noes over the geranium propo- 
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sition. ‘‘They say the unfavorable notori- 
ety given to his work has made a change in 
his prospects.” 

After that I didn’t care whether they put 
goldfish or rutabagas in the basin. This 
was the last straw. I went away sick and 
discouraged. I shrank from the crowded 
miscellany of a street car and I had not the 
spirit to indulge in a cab. 
I crept home on foot. 

It seemed fitting that I 
should be alone and un- 
happy. It seemed fitting 
that the early autumn twi- 
light settled down with a 
drizzle of rain. Through 
it, as I plodded up the 
avenue, I kept seeing that 
sweet girl’s face, lighted 
up by the lamp on our 
corner. It seemed fitting 
that my way led past the 
same mean featureless 
houses, past the same oc- 
casional vacant lot—like 
a tooth gone—that had 
first inspired my unlucky 
scheme for municipal im- 
provement. 

Where the avenue 
slants across Judson Street 
a cheering blaze of red 
caught my tearful eye, 
Mrs. Kellermann’s gera- 
niums in full bloom. And 
behind them Mrs. Kel- 
lermann herself, out in 
the thickening mist, tying 
up the vines that clamb- 
ered over the forked 
elms, lush green . and 
dripping with moisture, a 
diamond at every point. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Kellermann,” I 
forced myself to say when our eyes met. 

“Guten Abend, Mrs. Russell. Miss Prowne 
she not mit you, no?” 

“Not this rainy evening, Mrs. Kellermann. 
Wet weather does not agree with her as it 
does with your flowers. How fine they 
look!” 

“Ain’t it, Mrs. Russell? It says so an’ 
eferybody, sogar—even the city council.” 





“All of a sudden some one came 
out through the library me. 
portiéres.” 
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With an air of pride. And then, seeing my 
bewildered look, ‘You ain’t heard the news 
alretty? No? Why! Mrs. Russell, they 
write me a thanks-letter for the so goot care 
I take oaf my park. Und sehen Sie e’mal, 
Mrs. Russell,” fairly swelling with gratifica- 
tion, “they appoint me assistant city gar- 
dener! Ja wohl! Damit ich’s—so that I 
can take real sharge of my 
park und order away pat 
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aft 


apt i\ I don’t know what I 


I don’t 
know how I got myself 
Wh) home. The evening paper 
lay on the doorstep and I 
carried it in and read by 
the hall lamp: 


iN answered her. 
\\\ Y \ 


While Mrs. Kellermann’s 
appointment is but an empty 
compliment, for once the gen- 
tlemen of the city council have 
hit upon a graceful thing to 
do. Mrs. Kellermann by her 
own unaided efforts, with no 
city treasury at her back, no 
staff of hired gardeners, no po- 
lice authority, has set a stand- 
ard that we would be glad to 
see all our parks attain. Long 
may she honor the name of 
assistant city gardener. She 
is a public benefactress. 


I was so tired and 
harassed with it all that I 
began to cry. And all of 
a sudden some one came 
out through the library 
portitres and Henry Ran- 
some’s arms were around 
He had been wait- 
ing in the library for me 
to come home. And when 
he saw me crying, he said he couldn’t 
help it. 

I suppose he couldn’t help it. Sometimes 
you cannot help yourself. If you have been 
crying comfortably on a man’s shoulder and 
he has been—well, consoling you, you can’t 
take up a quarrel with that person, can you? 
So we are going to see the English hawthorns 
together next spring. And he says Stephen 
Roy-Smith shall build our house. 
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REZ 22277 N our introductory survey it 
e|)2—= 7) was shown that the phe- 
BY Al( nomena alleged to have 
() (h evidential value in support 
(VW) of the belief that human 
<i ><% personality survives the 
ITER death of the body, fall into 
two great classes. The first comprises such 
“‘physical” manifestations as rappings, ap- 
ports, and the so-called materialization of 
spirit forms; the second includes the “psy- 
chical” phenomena of auditions, apparitions, 
crystal visions, automatic writing, and auto- 
matic speaking. The phenomena of both 
classes have been subjected to rigid scrutiny 
by the Society for Psychical Research. As 
regards the first the conclusion has been 
reached that, save when the public interests 
require protection, it is practically a waste of 
time and energy to investigate the perform- 
ances of those who claim thus concretely 
to demonstrate interworld communication. 
This conclusion is based on several consid- 
erations, not the least important of which is 
the fact that the “controls” of the “phys- 
ical” mediums have not once met the con- 
ditions of tests of such a character as to 
dispense with the necessity for close and 
continuous observation by the experimenters. 
“The Spiritualist,” wrote Sir William 
Crookes, a generation ago, ‘‘tells of rooms 
and houses being shaken even to injury by 
superhuman power. The man of science 
merely asks for a pendulum to be set vibrat- 
ing when it is in a glass case and supported 
on solid masonry. 

“The Spiritualist tells of heavy articles of 
furniture moving from one room to another 
without human agency. But the man of 
science has made instruments which will di- 
vide an inch into a million parts, and he is 
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justified in doubting the accuracy of the 

former observations if the same force is pow- 

erless to move the index of his instrument one 
r degree. 

“The Spiritualist tells of flowers with the 
fresh dew on them, of fruit, and living ob- 
jects, being carried through closed windows 
and even solid brick walls. The scientific 
investigator naturally asks that an additional 
weight (if it be only the thousandth part of a 
grain) be deposited on one pan of his bal- 
ance, when the case is locked. And the 
chemist asks for the thousandth of a grain 
of arsenic to be carried through the sides of 
a glass tube in which pure water is hermet- 
ically sealed.” 

This indictment is as valid to-day as the 
day it was drawn, and until some such re- 
quirement be fulfilled the “physical” medi- 
ums must not complain if the thoughtful 
deem their feats suspect. Experience has 
demonstrated that even the best trained ob- 
servers fail to perceive all that transpires in 
the séance room; and that, consequently, the 
quick-witted medium of fraudulent tendencies 
has ample opportunity to effect his triumphs 
by trick and device. Conclusive proof of 
this was afforded by the late S. J. Davey, a 
member of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, who, after a little practice, succeeded 
in duplicating the most sensational perform- 
ances of the “slate-writing” medium Eglin- 
ton. So successful was he that the English 
spiritists denounced him as a renegade me- 
dium. But he frankly operated throughout 
on the conjurer’s principle that the hand is 
quicker than the eye. One evening, to cite 
an illustration of his methods and his suc- 
cess, Mr. Davey visited the brothers Pod- 
more, also members of the society, and with 
Frank Podmore an interested observer, gave 

















Austin a slate-writing séance. The latter 
afterwards wrote the following account of 
what took place: 

“A few weeks ago Mr. D. gave me a sé- 
ance, and, to the best of my recollection, the 
following was the result: Mr. D. gave me an 
ordinary school slate, which I held at one 
end, he at the other, with our left hands; he 
then produced a double slate, hinged and 
locked. Without removing my left hand, I 
unlocked the slate, and at Mr. D.’s direction 
placed three small pieces of chalk—red, 
green, and gray—inside. I then relocked 
the slate, placed the key in my pocket, and 
the slate on the table in such a position that 
I could easily watch both the slate in my left 
hand and the other on the table. After some 
few minutes, during which, to the best of my 
belief, I was attentively regarding both slates, 
Mr. D. whisked the first away, and showed 
me on the reverse a message written to my- 
self. Almost immediately afterwards he 
asked me to unlock the second slate, and on 
doing so I found to my intense astonishment 
another message written on both the insides 
of the slate—the lines in alternate colors and 
the chalks apparently much worn by usage. 
My brother tells me that there was an inter- 
val of some two or three minutes, during 
which my attention was called away, but I 
can only believe it on his word.” 

Obviously, had Mr. Davey posed as a 
medium he would have won wide repute. 
But now read Frank Podmore’s instructive 
comment: 

“Mr. Davey allowed me to see exactly 
what was done, and this is what I saw: The 
‘almost immediately’ in the above account 
covered an interval of some minutes. During 
this interval, and, indeed, throughout the 
séance, Davey kept up a constant stream of 
chatter, on matters more or less germane to 
the business in hand. Mr. A. Podmore, 
absorbed by the conjurer’s patter, fixed his 
eyes on Davey’s face, and the latter took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to remove the 
locked slate, under cover of a duster, from 
under my brother’s nose to the far end of the 
room, and there exchange it for a similar 
slate, with a previously prepared message, 
which was then placed by means of the same 
maneuver with the duster in the position 
originally occupied by the first slate. Then, 


and only then, the stream of talk slackened, 


and Mr. A. Podmore’s attention became 
concentrated upon the slate from which the 
sound of spirit writing was now heard to 
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proceed. To me the most surprising thing in 
the whole episode was Mr. A. Podmore’s in- 
credulity when told that his attention had 
been diverted from the slate for an appre- 
ciable period.” 

As a matter of fact, the records of the 
Society for Psychical Research, so far as con- 
cerns the physical phenomena, form an ex- 
haustive and dismal commentary on the 
gullibility of human nature and the devious 
ways of fraud. Did space permit it would be 
instructive to rehearse the exposures obtained 
through the society’s efforts. Reference may 
be made only to two cases of exceptional im- 
portance, the case of Madame Blavatsky and 
the case of Eusapia Pallidino. Madame 
Blavatsky will be remembered as the founder 
of the Theosophical Society, which was or- 
ganized in New York early in the seventies, 
and which, despite the proved imposture of 
its originator, still numbers its membership 
among the thousands. According to Madame 
Blavatsky there existed in far-away Tibet a 
brotherhood of ‘‘Mahatmas” who had ac- 
quired powers enabling them to transcend the 
laws of nature and work marvels and miracles 
ofallsorts. It was her claim to be a “‘chela,” 
or disciple, of the Mahatmas, and she also 
asserted that they were particularly interested 
in the fortunes of all owning allegiance to the 
Theosophical Society. In 1878 the head- 
quarters of the society were removed from 
New York to Adyar, India, and now the out- 
side world was regaled with most sensational 
stories. The Mahatmas, it was said, were 
accustomed to cause “apparitions of them- 
selves in places where their bodies are not,” 
to hold converse with those to whom they so 
appeared, and to be aware of “what is going 
on where their phantasm appears.” Such 
was the influence of these stories that in 1884 
the Society for Psychical Research determined 
to investigate Madame Blavatsky’s claims. 
A committee was appointed consisting of 
Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, Frank 
Podmore, Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, J. 
H. Stack, and Richard Hodgson, and the last- 
named gentleman was commissioned to visit 
the Theosophical headquarters and make a 
personal inquiry there. 

Thus we meet for the first time one of the 
most striking figures in the annals of psychical 
research. Thereafter, until his sudden death 
in Boston last winter, not even F. W. H. 
Myers excelled Richard Hodgson in single- 
minded devotion to the task of endeavoring 
to determine scientifically the validity of the 
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belief in the immortality of the soul. In the 
end, as will appear, Hodgson was, like Myers, 
converted to the spiritistic hypothesis. But 
Madame Blavatsky was not to be the means 
of his conversion. On the contrary, he suc- 
ceeded in convicting her of the grossest frauds. 
He found that the letters on which she based 
her teachings were written, not, as she claimed, 
by the leader of the alleged Saints of the 
Himalayas, but by herself or at her dictation. 
He also ascertained that the headquarters 
shrine at Adyar was equipped with a slide 
opening into Madame Blavatsky’s bedroom, 
and that she was thus enabled to extract from 
the shrine letters addressed to the Mahatmas 
by votaries, and in their stead insert replies 
purporting to come direct from the rocky 
fastnesses of the Brotherhood. He even 
records that a clumsy attempt was made to 
persuade him of the genuineness of the 
phenomena, by causing to fall at his feet a 
letter addressed to him and seemingly mate- 
rializing out of the air. The mechanism of 
this pleasing performance, it subsequently 
developed, was a convenient crevice in the 
ceiling, a thread, and a crafty operator. In 
fine, the exposure was complete and Dr. 
Hodgson returned to England with laurels 
well won. 

Eusapia Pallidino’s history is quite differ- 
ent from that of Madame Blavatsky. She 
may be accepted as typical of the physical 
side of mediumship at its best. Materializa- 
tion, levitation, all the more salient phenomena 
are in her repertoire. She was born in Italy 
in 1854 and, judging from a reference in a 
spiritistic publication, displayed her medium- 
istic abilities before she was eighteen. But 
her fame remained local until 1892, when she 
was investigated by some Italian scientists 
whom she so completely mystified that they 
entered a verdict received with acclaim by 
spiritists the world over. In their report they 
mentioned, with much else, that while she was 
seated, seemingly immovable, on the plat- 
form of a weighing machine the scales in- 
dicated a weight variation of some twenty 
pounds. The Society for Psychical Re- 
search became interested and a committee 
journeyed to France to meet the new celebrity, 
who gave them several séances at the home of 
Prof. Charles Richet. Although the sittings 
took place in a darkened room and were 
marked by some suspicious circumstances, 
the consensus of opinion was that Eusapia 
possessed supernormal gifts. Stay-at-home 
members of the society criticised this finding 
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and, it being agreed that further inquiry was 
desirable, the medium was invited to England. 
Thither she went in the summer of 1895, and 
at first duplicated her former triumphs. But 
when Dr. Hodgson became one of the in- 
vestigators another story was soon told. At 
his suggestion the precautions that had been 
taken were seemingly relaxed, and it was then 
found that Eusapia, with misplaced con- 
fidence, boldly utilized her hands and feet to 
obtain the phenomena that had previously 
amazed the beholders. The society at once 
lost all interest in her and she betook herself 
again to the Continent, there, unfortunately, 
to persuade many sympathizers that she had 
been badly used in England and that, even 
if she had to a certain extent indulged in 
deception, the bulk of her phenomena were 
genuine. 

Quite apart from the fact that physical 
mediumship has failed to meet any really ex- . 
acting test and has been shown to be perme- 
ated with fraud, there is one all-sufficient 
reason why investigation should chiefly be 
directed to the purely psychical phenomena. 
In order to be able to say positively that 
human personality persists beyond the grave, 
it is obviously necessary to establish the 
identity of the alleged communicating spirit. 
For this purpose the physical phenomena, or 
at any rate the vast majority of them, are 
valueless. 'To be sure, evidential significance 
may attach to such manifestations as rap- 
pings which profess to convey a coherent 
message from the world beyond, but such 
feats as levitation, elongation, and the pro- 
duction of apports, difficult though it may be 
to explain them, are manifestly impossible of 
citation as proof of personal identity. This 
objection does not apply to the psychical 
phenomena, which further differ from the 
physical in the important respect that patient 
and painstaking inquiry by the Society for 
Psychical Research into collected instances of 
apparitions, auditions, automatically written 
or uttered messages, etc., has led the in- 
vestigators to believe that, making all possible 
allowance for fraud, illusion, chance, co- 
incidence, and similar sources of error, a large 
residue remains requiring explanation on 
some other hypothesis. 

In order to appreciate the nature of the 
evidence accumulated, let us glance at a few 
typical instances, each drawn from the 
society’s records and thus sufficiently au- 
thenticated to merit serious consideration. 
We may begin with an old-fashioned “ghost” 














story of the simpler sort. In this instance the 
percipient, a Mr. J., was a personal ac- 
quaintance of F. W. H. Myers, who obtained 
a first-hand account of the experience. In 
1880, it appears, Mr. Q., the librarian of X. 
library, died and Mr. J. was appointed his 
successor. Mr. J. had not known Mr. Q. 
nor had he, to his knowledge, seen any por- 
trait of him when, in 1884, or four years after 
his death, he made the old librarian’s ac- 
quaintance under these circumstances: 

“T was sitting alone in the library one 
evening late in March, 1884, finishing some 
work after hours, when it suddenly occurred 
to me that I should miss the last train to H., 
where I was then living, if I did not make 
haste. . . . I gathered up some books in one 
hand, took the lamp in the other, and pre- 
pared to leave the librarian’s room, which 
communicated by a passage with the main 
room of the library. As my lamp illumined 
the passage I saw apparently at the end of it a 
man’s face. I instantly thought a thief had 
got into the library. . . . I turned back into 
my room, put down the books, and took a 
revolver from the safe, and, holding the lamp 
cautiously behind me, I made my way along 
the passage . . . into the main room. Here 
I saw no one, but the room was large and 
encumbered with bookcases. I called out 
loudly to the intruder to show himself several 
times, more with the hope of attracting a 
passing policeman than of drawing the in- 
truder. Then I saw a face looking round one 
of the bookcases. I say round, but it had an 
odd appearance as if the body were in the 
bookcase, as the face came so closely to the 
edge and I could see no body. The face was 
pallid and hairless, and the orbits of the eyes 
were very deep. I advanced toward it, and 
as I did so I saw an old man with high 
shoulders seem to rotate out of the end of the 
bookcase, and with his back toward me, and 
with a shuffling gait, walk rather quickly 
from the bookcase to the door of a small 
lavatory, which opened from the library and 
had no other access. I heard no noise. I 
followed the man at once into the lavatory; 
and to my extreme surprise found no one 
there. . . . Completely mystified, I even 
looked into the little cupboard under the 
fixed basin. There was nowhere hiding for a 
child, and I confess I began to experience for 
the first time what novelists describe as an 
‘eerie’ feeling. I left the library, and found I 
had missed my train. 

‘Next morning I mentioned what I had 
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seen to a local clergyman who, on hearing my 
description, said, ‘Why, that’s old Q.!’ Soon 
after I saw a photograph (from a drawing) of 
Q., and the resemblance was certainly strik- 
ing. Q. had lost all his hair, eyebrows and 
all, from (I believe) a gunpowder accident. 
His walk was a peculiar, rapid, high-shoul- 
dered shuffle. Later inquiry proved he had 
died at about the time of year at which I saw 
the figure.” 

This is a capital illustration of the revenant 
type of apparition, the “ghost” that visits a 
locality with which it was familiar in life. 
Somewhat similar, but having a coincidental 
significance, is the story of the “ghost” seen 
by the Essex gardener, who one morning be- 
held, as he thought, a lady whom he knew 
standing by a family tomb. The lady in 
question was then supposed to be in London, 
but as she had an almost morbid habit of 
visiting the tomb, the gardener supposed 
that she had returned from the city. Later 
it was learned that at the time he imagined 
he saw her, she was lying dead in London. 
Most apparitions, by the way, or at any rate 
most of those recorded by the society, are re- 
ported as appearing either at the moment of, 
or shortly after, the death of the bodily or- 
ganism, and usually the percipients are the 
immediate relatives or close personal friends 
of the deceased. Sometimes, it would seem, 
“ghosts” reveal themselves only to persons 
in extremis. ‘Then there is the “ghost” that 
appears to warn a living person of impending 
misfortune. 

And now to turn to psychical phenomena 
of another type, the auditory hallucinations 
by which knowledge seems to be conveyed of 
deaths occurring far outside the normal ken 
of the percipient. The experience of a Mr. 
Wambey is typical. Once, when planning 
a congratulatory letter to a friend, the words, 
“What! write to a dead man? write to a dead 
man?” rang in his ears, and he later found 
that his friend had been dead for some days. 
Far more bizarre was an incident related to 
Mr. Myers by a Mrs. Davies. An ac- 
quaintance of hers had changed her abode 
unexpectedly, and it was arranged that Mrs. 
Davies should receive her mail until she 
could communicate her new address to her 
friends, and particularly to her husband, who 
was in India. One evening a letter arrived 
bearing the India postmark, and Mrs. Davies 
placed it on the chimney-piece intending to 
ask her brother to hand it next day to the 
addressee. Suddenly she became aware of 
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a strange ticking sound that seemed to pro- 
ceed from the letter itself. Her brother, too, 
heard it and, yielding to superstition, they 
imagined that the sound meant, “Important. 
To be delivered at once.” The brother 
thereupon put on his hat and carried the let- 
ter to their friend, who found it to be a com- 
munication from an unknown correspondent, 
some servant or companion, notifying her of 
her husband’s death. 

Taken singly, such incidents as the above 
are not without impressiveness. Considered 
in the aggregate, and as massed by the thou- 
sand with corroborative data carefully pre- 
served in the society’s archives, they may 
well give one pause. Some few years ago, 
it is worth noting, the society undertook a 
systematic survey of this class of phenomena, 
from the statistical standpoint. Six of its 
ablest investigators—Professor and Mrs. 
Sidgwick, Miss Alice Johnson, Frank Pod- 
more, and F. W. H. Myers and his brother, 
A. T. Myers—were appointed a committee to 
take a “Census of Hallucinations.” To 
some 17,000 individuals, selected without 
reference to the probability of securing an 
affirmative reply, was propounded the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Have you ever, when believing your- 
self to be completely awake, had a vivid im- 
pression of seeing or being touched by a living 
being or inanimate object, or of hearing a 
voice; which impression, so far as you could 
discover, was not due to any external phys- 
ical cause?” Of the answers received about 
ten per cent were in the affirmative and, what 
was still more remarkable, out of a total of 
350 recognized apparitions of living persons 
no fewer than sixty-five were ‘‘death coinci- 
dences”—that is to say, the hallucinatory 
experience occurred to the percipient within 
from one hour to twelve hours of the death 
of the person thus seen. Sifting these death 
coincidences carefully the committee rejected 
thirty-three. At the same time, in order to be 
on the safe side and make generous allowance 
for the number of hallucinatory experiences 
possibly forgotten by the percipients, they 
raised the total of “recognized apparitions 
of living persons” from 350 to 1,300, thus 
reaching a final result of some thirty death 
coincidences out of, not 350, but 1,300 cases. 
But, computing from the average death rate 
for England and Wales, it was calculated that 
the probability that any one person, taken 
at random, would die on a given day was 
about one in 19,000. This meant that out 
of every 19,000 apparitions of living persons 


there should occur, by chance alone, one 
death coincidence. It had been found, how- 
ever, that out of only 1,300 of such appari- 
tions there occurred more than thirty death 
coincidences, this being at the rate of about 
440 per 19,000, or 440 times the probable 
number of such coincidences occurring by 
chance alone. So wide was the margin of 
difference that the committee felt justified 
in declaring: ‘‘Between deaths and the ap- 
parition of the dying person a connection 
exists which is not due to chance.” 

There remains to be mentioned the evi- 
dence derivable from those automatisms of 
hand and tongue in which the medium, seem- 
ingly surrendering her faculties to the control 
of some external intelligence, writes or utters 
messages ostensibly coming from discarnate 
spirits, and sometimes conveying such private 
personal information as to convince many of 
the identity of the alleged communicant and, 
consequently, of the validity of the belief in 
spirit communication. In their day Moses 
and Home, in addition to being mediums for 
physical phenomena, were automatic medi- 
ums of no small renown. But in this re- 
spect they and all other mediums have been 
outshone by a New England woman, the 
celebrated Mrs. Leonora A. Piper, of Arling- 
ton, Mass., whose history may advantageously 
be reviewed as representing psychical medi- 
umship at its zenith. 

What makes the case of Mrs. Piper doubly 
interesting is the circumstance that for nearly 
twenty years she has been under the close 
observation of members of the Society for 
Psychical Research and has not once been 
detected in fraudulent practices. She was 
brought to the notice of the society in 1885 
by Professor James, who wrote that he was 
“‘persuaded of the medium’s honesty and of 
the genuineness of her trance, and although 
at first disposed to think that the ‘hits’ she 
made were either lucky coincidences, or the 
result of knowledge on her part of who the 
sitter was and of his or her family affairs, I 
now believe her to be in possession of a power 
as yet unexplained.” At that time Mrs. 
Piper was supposed to be “‘controlled” by the 
spirit of a French physician with the peculiar 
name of ‘Phinuit,” through whose instru- 
mentality various sitters, including men 
prominent in the scientific life of the United 
States, received more or less intimate messages 
purporting to come from deceased friends. 

Such was the impression made on thesociety 
by Professor James’s report that in 1887 Dr. 
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Hodgson was commissioned to go to America 
and conduct an inquiry. His first step was to 
employ detectives to shadow both Mr. and 
Mrs. Piper, but nothing suspicious was dis- 
covered in the conduct of either, and, satisfied 
that, whatever their source, the phenomena 
manifested through her were not to be ex- 
plained on the basis of fraud, Dr. Hodgson 
recommended that she be invited to England 
for further investigation. Upon her arrival 
elaborate precautions were taken to prevent 
her securing any information concerning 
prospective sitters. She was met at Liverpool 
by Sir Oliver Lodge and conducted to a hotel, 
whence Mr. Myers took her to his home at 
Cambridge. There she was attended by 
a servant—a young woman from a country 
village—selected by Mr. Myers and quite 
ignorant of his and his friends’ affairs. Her 
baggage was carefully overhauled for any 
data she might have brought with her, and her 
daily mail was closely examined. But no 
evidence was forthcoming to show that she 
secured her trance information by normal 
means. 

Numerous sittings were held, not all of 
which were successful and some of which were 
marked by distinctly suspicious failures. But 
when success was achieved it was conspicuous 
and startling. To give an instance, Sir Oliver 
Lodge handed to the entranced Mrs. Piper a 
watch he had procured from an uncle who in 
turn had inherited it from a twin brother, then 
dead for some twenty years. Immediately 
“Phinuit,” claiming to speak in behalf of the 
deceased uncle, recited several incidents of the 
latter’s youth, and these were subsequently 
corroborated by the living uncle. Striking 
success was likewise obtained in the case of a 
Mr. Thompson. I quote from Sir Oliver 
Lodge: 

“‘One of the best sitters was my next-door 
neighbor, Isaac C. Thompson, F.L.S., to 
whose name indeed, before he had been in any 
way introduced, Phinuit sent a message pur- 
porting to come from his father. Three 
generations of his and of his wife’s family 
living and dead (small and compact Quaker 
families), were, in the course of two or three 
sittings, conspicuously mentioned, with identi- 
fying detail; the main informant representing 
himself as his deceased brother, a young 
Edinburgh doctor, whose loss had been 
mourned some twenty years ago. The fa- 
miliarity and touchingness of the messages 
communicated in this particular instance were 
very remarkable, and can by no means be re- 


produced in any printed report of the sitting. 
Their case is one in which very few mistakes 
were made, the details standing out vividly 
correct, so that in fact they found it impos- 
sible not to believe that their relatives were 
actually speaking to them.” 

Puzzled, but not wholly persuaded that the 
messages delivered through Mrs. Piper act- 
ually came from the dead, the society: di- 
rected Dr. Hodgson to continue investiga- 
tion in the United States. This mission, it 
may be added in passing, occupied him to the 
day of his death and was ultimately the means 
of converting him to the spiritistic hypothesis. 
Shortly after Mrs. Piper’s return to America 
her ‘‘control” changed under most extraor- 
dinary circumstances. There had been living 
in Boston a young lawyer and author, known 
in the society’s records under the pseudonym 
of George Pelham, between whom and Dr. 
Hodgson a warm friendship had arisen. 
Naturally, they discussed at times the subject 
of Dr. Hodgson’s labors, and Pelham, who 
was a thoroughgoing skeptic, on one occasion 
laughingly promised Dr. Hodgson that should 
he die before the latter and find himself “‘still 
existing” he would ‘‘make things lively” in 
the effort to reveal the fact of his continued 
existence. In February, 1892, he was killed 
accidentally, and probably instantaneously, 
by a fall. About a month later, at a sitting 
attended by Dr. Hodgson and a Mr. Hart, 
another friend of the dead lawyer, “‘ Phinuit” 
suddenly announced that ‘‘George Pelham” 
was present and wished to communicate. 
Then followed a series of statements tending 
to prove that the communicant was none 
other than Pelham himself. Pelham’s real 
name was given in full, also the names of 
several of his most intimate friends, and 
reference was made to incidents unknown to 
either of the sitters but subsequently verified 
by them. 

Further proof of identity was offered at 
later séances, and it soon became evident that 
“George Pelham” intended to oust “Phi- 
nuit” from control. With the substitution, 
which was gradual, the mechanism of Mrs. 
Piper’s mediumship was likewise strangely 
altered. During the “Phinuit” régime the 
messages had been delivered orally; now they 
were transmitted by means of automatic 
writing, a feature which persisted with the 
subsequent appearance of new “controls,” 
none other than the ‘‘ Imperator,” “‘ Rector,” 
“Doctor,” “‘Mentor,” and “Prudens” group 
that had in bygone years claimed to ‘‘con- 
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trol” the trance utterances of the Rev. 
Stainton Moses. It was also noticeable that 
with the change in method of delivery the 
messages assumed a finer tone of reality, and 
so striking did they become that by 1898 Dr. 
Hodgson, who had previously issued a report 
dismissing alike the theory of fraud and the 
spiritistic hypothesis, felt impelled to adopt 
the latter unreservedly. 

Now appeared a new investigator in the 
person of Dr. James H. Hyslop, at that time 
professor of logic and ethics in Columbia 
University. With the codperation of Dr. 
Hodgson he held seventeen sittings with Mrs. 
Piper during 1898 and 1899, and in each took 
extraordinary precautions to make sure that 
she would not recognize him. Driving to her 
residence in a closed carriage, he donned a 
mask before entering her presence, was in- 
troduced to her as ‘‘Mr. Smith,” and while 
she was in her normal state maintained com- 
plete silence. From the outset he obtained 
messages that left him in a state of bewilder- 
ment, relating as they did to occurrences 
transpiring years.earlier in connection with 
the careers of dead relatives and friends. 
Frequently the alleged communicator was the 
“‘spirit” of his father, who recounted many 
incidents unknown to Professor Hyslop, but 
afterwards learned to be true. In the end the 
professor, like Dr. Hodgson before him, 
adopted the spiritistic hypothesis as the only 
theory adequate to meet all facts in the case. 
And in this view he has been further con- 
firmed by a development of quite recent ori- 
gin, the displacement of the old ‘‘controls”— 
“George Pelham,” “Imperator,” and the 
rest—by the ‘‘spirit” of none other than the 
veteran psychical researcher, Dr. Hodgson 
himself. 
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As things stand, it is asserted, Dr. Hodgson 
dead directs the investigation of Mrs. Piper 
even more effectively than did Dr. Hodgson 
alive. Taking possession of her entranced 
organism he selects the “‘sitters”. and pre- 
scribes methods and lines of inquiry. More- 
over, I am told, he has sought, at sittings 
attended by Professors Hyslop and James 
among others, to give absolute and unques- 
tionable proof of his continued existence. 
Professor Hyslop seems persuaded that he 
has actually been in communication with 
his dead colleague; and Professor James, 
who is preparing a report on the ‘‘ Hodgson” 
manifestations, deems ‘‘it all extremely baf- 
fling.” 

In point of fact, altogether apart from what 
may have developed since Dr. Hodgson’s 
death, the cumulative evidence collected by 
the Society for Psychical Research would 
support the belief that spirit communication 
has been definitely proved and that, there- 
fore, we now know for certain that human 
personality survives the death of the body. 
Nevertheless, it is imperative to endeavor 
to ascertain whether there may not be some 
other hypothesis, devoid of supernatural im- 
plications, which will account for the phenom- 
ena in question. The hypothesis of whole- 
sale fraud and delusion is—or so it seems to 
me—quite out of question, although still 
maintained by many who would thus sum- 
marily dismiss the facts so laboriously as- 
sembled. But there remains another hypothe- 
sis, a hypothesis rendered available by the 
society’s researches into the possibility of the 
transmission of thought from mind to mind 
without the intervention of the ordinary 
means of communication. Let us look into 
the subject more closely. 


OF FRIENDSHIP 


By KENNETH WILSON 


|! E was my friend because I seemed to be 


Somehow responsive to his changing mood; 


I chanced to help, once, when he needed me 


And lost his friendship for his gratitude. 













EUROPE’S WEALTH, AMERICA’S 


OPPORTUNITY* 


By HAROLD BOLCE 






97 LL the nations west of the 
Danube have money in the 
bank. When we say that 
America is the richest coun- 
try in the world, we are 
right. We should, how- 

_ ever, contrast the continent 
of Europe with the continent of America. 
That will reveal the real opportunity abroad. 
There is not a country, whether republic or 
empire, in Europe, outside of Russia, as 
large as the single State of Texas. Not all 
of these countries together are as large as 
America. Comparing the “United States” 
of the Old World with the United States of 
the New, an astonishing revelation is pre- 
sented of prosperity abroad. Here is the 
latest estimate of the wealth of the leading 
nations: 


Great Britain and Ireland....... $58,200,000,000 
50,800,000,000 








Se eee 48,000,000,000 
SRE eer 35,000,000,000 
Amatria-Hiingary..........<.... 20,000,000,000 
RS eer eerie 1 3,000,000,000 
ce cg Er ee 6,000,000,000 
| __ SS ESPSN come crrer eee 5,400,000,000 
PRIN Siig scowl ovecuiec den 4,500,000,000 
doin iiss Sa hese ndnoe we 2,500,000,000 
oT Se eee ree 2,400,000,000 

ives cuwswwanmceum $246,600,000,000 


The wealth of the United States is $110,000,- 
000,000. It will be seen that the wealth of 
the Old World is more than twice that of the 
New. When statesmanship shuts out trade 
from the markets of Europe, it is closing 
against us the most alluring field progress has 
unrolled. Reciprocity with Europe along 


the paths of peace would vastly multiply the 
numerous fortunes of both hemispheres. 
The latest compilation of the wealth of 
European countries in detail shows that com- 
bined they have more than twice as much 
money as the United States invested in trans- 
portation; nearly half a billion more than we 
have invested in mining; almost one hundred 
per cent more in manufacturing than Amer- 
ica, with its almost incredible industry, can 
boast, and 200 per cent more agricultural 
wealth than the United States. Whoever 
believes that the inhabitants of the Old 
World have been reduced by kingcraft to 
beggary has not kept up with the inter- 
national advance of the past ten years. I 
saw but one tramp in all my travels in Eu- 
rope in 1906, and he was contentedly drunk 
on a bench in the suburbs of Vienna! Italy, 
which we formerly were wont to regard as a 
land of memories and beggary, has become 
a great industrial nation. The water which 
for centuries has run to waste down the Alps 
and the Apennines, has been diverted to the 
uses of machinery. This power is supplying 
industrial colonies throughout all the states 
of northern Italy. In the ports of Italy I 
was accosted by only one beggar, and he was 
a British sailor stranded in Genoa. 
Throughout Europe in 1906 crowded ex- 
positions of many kinds testified to the lei- 
sure and ready money which prosperity had 
yielded the inhabitants of the Old World. 
One Sunday after a strenuous week among 
the thundering industries of Germany, I took 
a train to the classic city of Nuremberg. I 
imagined that its moats and the picturesque 
castles of the Hohenstaufens would be a rest- 


* This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Bolce, who has just returned from Europe, where, in order to 
prepare these papers for “ Appleton’s Magazine,” he has been investigating current trade conditions as they affect 
American foreign commerce. 
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ful change from the rushing factories‘ and 
trains of modernized Europe. I was greeted 
in this old center of Bavarian romance with a 
great surprise. I counted twenty-three tracks 
in the railway station at Nuremberg, an 
enormous structure built beautifully of gran- 
ite and sawdstone, and finished within in 
fumed oak. All along the thoroughfare of 
this ancient town were tiled precipitous roofs 
and picturesque balconies and quaint old 
windows. I imagined I was walking surely 
through the past, but everywhere crowded 
restaurants dnd crowded street cars, modern 
and electric, showed that I was in the present. 

I went up to the medieval stronghold of 


Bavarian kings, and looked across the roofs * 


of a gray city, gray even on Sunday with the 
smoke of industry. I rode into the suburbs 
and found myself one of the many hundreds 
proceeding toward the Industrial Ausstellung 
or Exposition. It was a peace jubilee, a 
triumph of all the inventions and industrial 
successes of Bavaria. The entire Exposition 
grounds were crowded, and the crowds were 
all European and were spending European 
money. I did not hear a word of English 
spoken that day, nor was there throughout 
the many buildings devoted to industry and 
industrial art a single commodity or con- 
trivance from the United States. Every- 
thing about Nuremberg, its stores, its cafés, 
its automobile cabs, its factories, its rushing 
railway traffic, its Exposition, and its crowds, 
bespoke a sturdy prosperity wholly inde- 
pendent of America, which America has 
totally ignored. 

The World’s Exposition at Milan was not, 
at least in the height of summer when I was 
there, the success the nations anticipated. 
The chief reason for the indifferent success 
of the undertaking was that it was held in the 
summer time, and the notorious heat of the 
plains of Lombardy halted the tide of travel 
at Lake Como and the waters of Switzerland. 
But the fact that an ambitious World’s Fair 
was held in Italy at all was an indication that 
that country is advancing with all the others. 
Nor was the Exposition a failure; and the 
fact that it was mainly patronized by Italian 
people themselves is significant. 

One of the unmistakable signs that Europe 
is spending vast wealth, which America has 
made no definite effort to harvest, is the un- 
ending travel on Old-World railways. It is 
a remarkable fact that cars in every country 
in Europe are packed day and night, and 
these are not immigrants seeking a foothold 


in more prosperous sections. Wherever I 
traveled I was surrounded by money-spend- 
ing Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, and Aus- 
trians. I had to hunt specially advertised 
hotels to encounter British and Americans. 
Although the Anglo-Saxon cuts a figure in 
the literature of European travel, the vast 
multitude of sightseers is made up of con- 
tinental citizens. Americans go to Europe, 
of course, in great flocks, and spend in the 
Old World, it is estimated, all the way from 
one hundred to two hundred million dollars 
annually, but they constitute an unconsidered 
total in the aggregate of European travel. 


THE TASTE AND TREND OF EUROPE 


The exporter who seeks to enter the Eu- 
ropean field should take into consideration 
the modern tendencies of the Old World. 
Herr Prager, of Berlin, one of the progressive 
merchants of that city, told me that Ameri- 
can business had been injured in Germany 
through the shipment there of low-grade ar- 
ticles. He spoke of the serious blow given 
to the American bicycle trade in Germany, 
resulting from a cargo of inferior wheels that 
broke down under the tension of the Teuton 
scorcher. I said to Professor Atwood, who 
has been for twenty years in Germany, “Is 
it likely that the higher-priced things of 
America would have a sale in Germany?” 
He replied, “‘The better the goods the bigger 
will be their sale in this empire. Germany 
is prosperous. There is no chance here for 
cheap goods. There is a vogue for foreign 
wares, and the people are willing to pay well 
for them.” 

With few exceptions American exporters 
have not attempted to reach the wealthy 
buyers of Europe. A general Americaniza- 
tion of Europe, designed to meet the wants of 
privileged customers who could pay the price, 
would result in large profits to those who 
pioneered the work. In some things Europe 
is in advance of America, but as regards 
many of what we deem indispensable house- 
hold conveniences, Europe is living in the 
eighteenth century. At the Hotel Bristol in 
Dresden, for example, it was necessary to 
give a full hour’s warning in order to take a 
bath in comfort, and in a friend’s home in 
Berlin I created a flurry throughout the en- 
tire household by suggesting to the servants 
that I would like a warm bath. It is not 
pretended that reciprocity with Europe would 
enable America to export bath tubs at a 
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profit; it is merely that the belated character 
of Europe should, in connection with the 
European readiness to get the best there is 
out of life, be taken as typical of the oppor- 
tunity awaiting enterprising Americans. The 
eighteenth and the twentieth centuries are 
marching abreast in Europe. 

The real-estate boom now transforming 
Western Europe recalls the rushing days of 
Wichita, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Spokane. 
The building in the outskirts of Berltn to- 
day duplicates the activities of Harlem, with 
this exception, that the structures are far 
more artistic. The same is true of Buda- 
pest, regarded by many travelers as the most 
beautiful city in the world. In all the cities 
of Western Europe the age of concrete has 
been inaugurated, and no improvement is 
too modern to be accepted by the builders. 
Alert representatives of American household 
inventions might find a valuable opening in 
these foreign cities. We have. learned in 
America the ‘commercial value of demon- 
strators. It is not alone in Europe that peo- 
ple must be educated to inventions. The 
United States Government at Arlington, Va., 
has an experimental agricultural station of 
500 acres. Any farmer who would study 
diligently the scientific methods employed 
there would grow rich, yet within a quarter 
of a mile of that model farm there are neg- 
lected orchards in which the only persistent 
activity is displayed by the ‘woolly aphis and 
the codling moth. Just outside of Zurich, 
the largest city of Switzerland, and one of 
the world’s famous centers of modern manu- 
facture, I saw a farmer trudging behind a 
clod-masher in a plowed field. Most hus- 
bandmen, wishing to give weight to this con- 
trivance, ride on it; but this sturdy agricul- 
turist had not thought of that. Instead, he 
had fastened a bowlder on the vehicle, while he 
toiled hopefully behind. In one field in Eu- 
rope you will see a small army of men and 
women raking hay. In the next an enter- 
prising farmer riding behind a horse on a 
rake similar to those used on American farms 
has the field to himself. Automobiles of the 
best and fleetest make are encountered on 
all the common roads of Europe, but not 
even in their most civilized cities did I see 
a modern baby carriage. 

This incongruous and unequal progress in 
the world shows how much could be done 
by a complete internationalization of ideas 
and inventions. If America should attempt 
to supply the European royal houses alone 


with up-to-date furniture, for example, and 
should get the contract for one-third of the 
articles needed to complete the modern 
movement taking place in the refurnishing 
of those palaces and castles, a very large and 
important figure would be added to our sta- 
tistics of exports. In a beautifal room as 
long as a block of the modern city, in the 
palace of the Archduke of Budapest, the 
guide paused and said, “‘ This is the buffet.” 
Eight hundred people can sit down at table 
there. The walls are adorned with fine tap- 
estries made to order in France, and depict- 
ing the heroic history of Hungary. Most of 
this palace has been newly built. Two great 
rooms are finished in old-style majolica. All 
the rest of the palace within displays a lavish 
but not always artistic attempt to be up to 
date. We walked up stairways broad enough 
to admit a regiment. I said to the guide, 
“Ts there any elevator in this palace?” 
“None,” he answered, “‘except the one to 
lift up food.” 

The keen business world of America should 
be quick to realize that Europe is a unique 
field fraught with almost infinite commercial 
possibilities. There is nothing too new and 
nothing too expensive for Europe. The 
famous Café Luitpold of Munich was fin- 
ished in gilt and carvings and color, at a 
cost of 8,000,000 marks. Yet the chairs in 
this place, where the ceilings are of gold, are 
ordinary and painted black. They would 
cost probably about $2 apiece in the United 
States. In fact, they have not improved 
much on furniture in Germany since the days 
of Frederick Barbarossa. But though their 
furniture is cheap, many of their oak doors 
are beautiful and equipped with patent pneu- 
matic springs. 

There are big stores in Milan, where inter- 
national codes are jumbled. There has been 
a vague reaching out for the money-spending 
customers of Europe, but there has been no 
Americanization of effort. One of the main 
products of Lombardy is poultry, yet there, 
as in many parts of Europe, incubators are 
unknown. I believe that all the commodities 
which Americans have found convenient in 
personal use and valuable in industrial em- 
ployments would have a triumphant sale if 
properly introduced into Europe. I have 
spoken of the interesting fact that the car 
shops of Europe cannot fill home orders. 
At the railway exhibition in the city of Wash- 
ington I visited one pavilion which had a 
catalogue of 2,000 appliances there on show 




















for the interior comfort, adornment, or me- 
chanical perfection of cars. Meanwhile the 
great procession of cars turned out by Europe 
exhibits about the same characteristics, as 
regards comfort, as the American caboose. 

Short-sighted statesmen have convinced 
manufacturers who lack the time to gain an 
international view of the opportunity, that 
reciprocity with the countries of Europe 
would give these countries an opening here 
for which they could offer us no compensating 
advantage. But commerce balances itself. 
Even if there were to be any unequal advan- 
tage, it would be on the side of America, 
which has a multitude of modern things to 
sell to the richest continent in the world, 
eager for the best that latter-day ingenuity 
can devise. 


TRADE MISTAKES AND SUCCESSES 


Americans do not take the pains to study 
the conditions and demands of foreign mar- 
kets. ‘To develop over-sea trade has not yet 
become a serious purpose in American in- 
dustry. The women of India are persistent 
buyers of brilliant-hued calico, and some 
American effort was made to secure their 
patronage. ‘These people are accustomed to 
get painted glass trinkets with every piece of 
goods. Great American houses did not see 
the reason for supplying these baubles. But 
the cotton-mill men of Germany made a deal 
with the toy makers of that country, and now 
the calicoes of Chemnitz and all kinds of 
parti-colored gewgaws brighten the road to 
Mandalay. 

An Ameri¢an manufacturer of clocks 
learned that the natives of West Africa were 
buying these timepieces in great quantity, 
but getting them from an English firm. The 
American sent for a sample, and began to 
produce competing clocks of the same style, 
but in superior finish, and offered them to 
the Kaffir tribes at a price below that paid 
for the British output. But the Africans ig- 
nored his overtures and went on buying the 
clocks of Great Britain by the thousand. 
Then the American did what he should have 
done at the outset—he sent an agent into the 
field. There it was learned that Africa pre- 
ferred the British clock because it had a 
louder tick! A clock in a hut was an indi- 
cation of native prosperity, and the owner 
wanted his neighbor to hear it. 

It is an oft-repeated complaint from con- 
suls that Americans fail to pack their wares 
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to stand the rigors of foreign climate and 
transshipment. Foodstuffs frequently sour 
under a tropical sun, and dyed materials are 
washed out by the downpour on uncovered 
foreign piers. Goods consigned to Caracas 
and other cities into which freight is carried 
on pack-mules, is sometimes consigned from 
America in such bulky cases that nothing 
smaller than a freight car could haul it from 
the ship. Catalogues in English are sent to 
countries where the prospective customers 
cannot read our tongue; and even when we 
take the precaution to translate our busi- 
ness circulars into the language of the for- 
eign market, we express our prices according 
to weights and measures unheard of in the 
land we are trying to invade. Every non- 
English-speaking country from Germany to 
Japan, including the republics of our own 
hemisphere, employs the metric system; but 
the usual American manufacturer whose cup 
of plenty is running over doesn’t know the 
difference between a kilogram and a kilo- 
meter and doesn’t care. 

While we have not made any concerted 
effort to extend our commerce to foreign 
fields, our political exaggeration of what has 
been accomplished, and the oratorical proph- 
ecy of an American conquest of coveted mar- 
kets abroad, have alarmed the whole of Eu- 
rope. The American peril has startled all 
the trading nations of Europe. The need 
of a Zollverein to resist our fancied commer- 
cial invasion has been made an anxious issue 
in Old-World nations. The president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lower Austria, a 
member of the House of Peers of Austria- 
Hungary, exclaimed in addressing that body: 
“Unless Europe hastens to protect herself, 
she will be crushed by the United States. 
That country has recently pursued a policy 
which is intended to reduce Europe to a con- 
dition of economic dependency, and to make 
the United States the center of the whole 
manufacturing world.” A member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies shouted to that 
body: “‘The American peril is advancing with 
irresistible force upon unhappy Europe. The 
Napoleons of-American finance contemplate 
nothing less than the economic conquest of 
Europe, and unless steps are taken, the na- 
tions of the Old World sooner or later will 
be subject to the financial mandates of the 
United States.” 

We see the absurdity of this international 
fear when it is expressed by the foreigner. 
America has only itself to blame for the Eu- 
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ropean alarm or misconception of our atti- 
tude. We have billposted the world with 
advance notices of our prosperity. We have 
talked about foreign invasions by American 
traders when we have been unable to handle 
our domestic commerce. We are building a 
canal across the Isthmus in the interests of 
our manufacturing cities, which, with the 
broad Atlantic for a trade path, have not 
been able to send cargoes to the eastern sea- 
board of the Southern Continent, which con- 
ducts with Europe an annual trade valued 
at nearly a thousand million dollars. It is 
apparent that America has no monopoly on 
trade alarms. 

Every country’s political shibboleth based 
on fancied commercial peril from other lands 
is a part of the old legacy of fear from the 
days when pillage was a short cut to pros- 
perity. The only thing in international traf- 
fic that can work injury to any state is un- 
just discrimination. What is true in the 
laws of trade between the nearly half a 
hundred commonwealths of the American 
Union, applies with equal force to the com- 
merce between nations. The advancing in- 
dustry of one state, instead of injuring the 
welfare of the others, increases the material 
welfare of all. What hampers the progress 
of any individual or community is artificial 
advantage given to favorites at the expense 
of others. What we have to fear in German 
competition is not imports from Germany, 
but the exclusion from its market of Amer- 
ican goods, while the wares of other trading 
nations pass in; and a still more serious hand- 
icap is Germany’s growing control of rail- 
ways in South America and Asia, over which, 
when we really launch ambitious cargoes, 
we shall have to transship to the interior. 

The mistakes of nations, in fearing recip- 
rocal exchange, will prove to be as foolish 
as if Pennsylvania should protest against the 
economic danger of imports from New York. 
According to the fantastic doctrines of states- 
men who believe that the commodities of one 
land are injurious to another, the rise of in- 
dustrial America should have paralyzed the 
prosperity of Europe. Instead of that, we 
are the best customers of the German Em- 
pire, and altogether we buy a thousand mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of merchandise annually 
from Europe. The present European fear 
of American competition has assumed many 
peculiar expressions. Many of the factories 
of Germany are barred to Americans. It 
actually takes more influence to get into some 
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of the big industrial plants of Berlin than it 
does to secure an audience with the em- 
peror. There may be some justification for 
this alarm. A technical professor in a school 
at Charlottenburg said that an American 
no sooner sees a new German machine than 
he straightway makes a better one. But 
while the manufacturers of that empire have 
been warned not to divulge the methods of 
their business, and the chemical processes of 
their industry, to prowling American con- 
suls, the ambitious monographs on foreign 
opportunity prepared by our representatives 
reach only the American wastebasket. 

It is gratifying that wherever we have ac- 
tually made definite effort to increase the 
foreign sales of high-class American products, 
we have greatly succeeded. A few years ago 
the proprietor of a great steel file company 
in New England, which has several branch 
factories in various parts of America, alto- 
gether employing skilled workmen by the 
thousand, called at the office of a forwarding 
firm in New York, one of whose partners is 
a European, and asked that they suggest 
the proper man to introduce his files in Eu- 
rope. This factory makes 7,000 varieties of 
files, and enjoys a great reputation through- 
out the mechanical world of America. The 
agent selected was a European, who had 
been Americanized, who believed in the vir- 
tues of the files he was to sell, and who was 
familiar with the great opportunity in indus- 
trial Europe. He went from one manufac- 
turing town in the Old World to another, 
and to demonstrate the superior quality of 
the American implement, took similar Eu- 
ropean tools and filed right through them, 
to the astonishment of foreign mechanics 
and factory owners. Orders began to go to 
America by cable. It was not long before 
one request reached New England from 
Germany for one hundred thousand dozen. 
A good salesman and superior goods had 
done the work. The salary of the agent was 
raised to $20,000 a year and expenses, and 
the American file -to-day is furthering the 
constructive work of every mechanical center 
in Europe. Contrast that masterful record 
with the fiasco of the American who spent 
$2,000 to introduce corn medicine into Ja- 
pan, only to discover that the multitudes of 
that empire wear no shoes and consequently 
have no corns. 

The success of America abroad is sure 
when the men who have made this nation 
industrially great, plan the foreign cam- 
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paign. Our trade abroad will be trans- 
formed when commercial America takes 
practical occasion to embrace the oppor- 
tunity. When that time comes—and many 
people believe it is not dated for a remote 
period—the politicians who have stood in 
the way of reciprocal treaties with the great 
purchasing nations will be brushed aside. 
Sooner or later America as a maritime nation 
will rub from its binoculars the dust that has 
dimmed our foreign outlook ever since our 
merchant marine began its almost incredible 
decline. This is a country of inventive and 
executive genius, unsurpassed in any land. 
There is no reason why our great career 
should stop at the tariff line. 


ADVERTISING IN EUROPE 


Socrates, when taken by his disciples to 
an exposition held in the city of Athens, ex- 
claimed as he beheld the array, ““How many 
things there are in the world that I don’t 
want!” If the population of the world were 
made up of barefooted philosophers, foreign 
trade would perish. In this commercial age 
the restlessness of a people’s Wants is the 
mark of their progress, and nothing succeeds 
in provoking these wants more than adver- 
tising. It is rather astounding to the traveler 
abroad to find that Italy is the most persist- 
ent advertiser in Europe; and a glance at its 
material advance in the past five years shows 
that the proportion of its increase in the in- 
dustries exceeds that of any other nation 
abroad. 

Europe is beginning to follow in the steps 
of Japan as an advertiser, and the Sunrise 
Kingdom got its billboard ideas from Amer- 
ica. Worshipers at Buddhist temples inva- 
riably wash their hands in a fountain at the 
entrance before making their supplications. 
Formerly the priests hung towels there. 
Now the merchants of Tokio and other cities 
furnish the temples with free towels, reserv- 
ing the privilege of printing their advertise- 
ments on them. The whole world is begin- 
ning to advertise, and Europe particularly 
offers a fine ffeld to the advertising genius of 
America. I believe that almost any Amer- 
ican novelty thoroughly announced on the 
signboards and pillars of the Old World, 
would have an immedia ¢ and sweeping sale. 

Berlin is the only city I know of in Europe 
or in the Old World, that has no billboards. 
This is not due to absence of enterprise but 
to the artistic spirit of that capital. In place 
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of the billboards nearly every busy corner 
has an advertising column or kiosk under 
the control of the municipality. The ads. 
are well printed in various colors, sometimes 
illustrated. No one of them is very large, 
for space is valuable, and no ad. is permitted 
to remain longer than a day. The whole 
city of Berlin every morning stops and reads 
these placards. Most of them announce 
amusements, but they are not limited to that. 
One day at the noon hour I stood at the en- 
trance of the celebrated electric works of the 
A. E. G. of Berlin, and watched 7,000 work- 
men pour from this hive of dynamos. They 
were all no doubt hungry for the noon meal, 
but almost every man paused and looked 
over the near-by advertising pillar. I could 
not but be impressed with the opportunity 
it suggested for American advertisers. There 
are 2,000,000 people in Berlin. This number 
includes a great cosmopolitan community en- 
joying every variety of comfort and luxury. 
Some day some alert advertising Yankee will 
wake up to the opportunity of introducing 
American wares through the medium of these 
advertising columns. 

The Old World has not yet grasped the 
possibilities of daily newspaper advertise- 
ments. In Berlin you can go to a newspaper 
office and pay for an ad., which, at your 
direction, they will place in the columns of 
their rival! When newspapers first appeared 
in Europe no merchant thought of advertis- 
ing. Papers had been in circulation ten 
years before the first advertisement appeared, 
and this conservatism still characterizes much 
of the business abroad. When advertise- 
ments did begin to appear in European news- 
papers they told principally of fairs and 
cockfights. The fortunes spent in America 
for advertising are incredible tales to Euro- 
peans. The rates for advertisements on 
these advertising pillars of Berlin are very 
low, compared with American standards, but 
they are too high for the ordinary German 
dealer. But the strange thing is that Amer- 
ican firms which do not hesitate to spend all 
the way from $10 to $100,000 per annum 
in advertising have overlooked the billboards 
and the pillars and the press of Europe. 

There was a time when it was good patriot- 
ism to counsel this nation against foreign 
alliances. To-day the more entangling our 
commerce the broader is the foundation for 
our international stability. If we had an 
export trade with Europe amounting in value 
to $5,000,000,000, which would be about $1 
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per month per capita to the people of Europe, 
the possibility of tariff war would be remote. 
It may take many successive panics to im- 
press upon the American people how futile 
our own progress is if we fail to see to it that 
the financial advance of our neighbors is 
maintained. But a direct trade appealing 
to the majority of manufacturers and ex- 
porters would present a tangible argument 
in favor of reciprocal peace. As a stepping- 
stone to that, disfiguring American billboards 
across the whole continent of Europe would 
be an assuring sign. Advertising signs on 
all the world’s highways, where martial am- 
bition now struts, will be potent admonitions 
to peace, particularly when behind those 
placards are commercial and financial in- 
terests of international character, more pow- 
erful than argument. 


NO NATION CAN MONOPOLIZE COMMERCE 


There was a time when a nation or a con- 
tinent could corner the secrets of manufac- 
turing, and control the world’s trade in cer- 
tain commodities. Italy for many years 
monopolized the world’s trade. In the age 
of its greatest glory manufacture had to be 
conducted in warm climates. The uses of 
coal were unknown, and civilization had not 
invented chimneys. The introduction of 
these factors into the cold regions of England 
and Northern Europe transformed the world’s 
trade. In fact, it is only now, through the 
agencies of water diverted to dynamos, that 
Italy is regaining the position it lost some 
half a thousand years ago. 

Commercial preéminence has always had 
a precarious tenor, but less so in the past, 
when changes did not multiply as they do 
in the current age of invention. Neverthe- 
less the story of the ancient mutations of 
trade gives convincing proof that in no period 
has man been able to monopolize in any cor- 
ner of the earth the secrets of success. Some- 
times nature has interposed to destroy the 
artificial advantages boasted of by nations 
that enjoyed them. At one time, when the 
dietary obligations of religion were more re- 
garded than they are to-day, the nation that 
controlled the herring catch was master of 
the world’s commerce, but when that fish in 
its migrations shifted from the east to the 
west shore of the Baltic, the traffic of Europe 
was transformed. Holland for ages mastered 
the traffic of the Old World, and during the 
period of its ascendancy England’s position 
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in foreign trade was not unlike America’s 
to-day. That island empire furnished raw 
material to the Continent. In fact, it was a 
cynicism of the fifteenth century that a man- 
ufacturer in Holland could buy a fox from 
England for a groat, and resell the finished 
tail to England for a guilder. England 
was diligent in husbandry, but the yeo- 
men of that island seem to have been will- 
ing to go on gathering wool for the looms 
of Flanders. 

But many causes, notably the employment 
of coal, and the religious persecution of con- 
tinental weavers, converted England into a 
manufacturing center, and its progress gave 
convincing proof that it was possible, after 
all, to beat the Dutch. England had no 
sooner risen to the control of the world’s com- 
merce than it imagined that destiny had 
chosen it as the nation preordained forever 
to make the wares and garments for mankind. 
To safeguard its appointed rule it prohibited 
the importation of machinery into the Amer- 
ican colonies. The first manufacturing done 
on our continent was accomplished by the 
aid of machinery the designs of which had 
been stolen in the factories of England. Now 
the United States has become the leading 
manufacturing nation. It produces in a year 
as many factory goods as Germany, England, 
and France combined, and because some of 
the foreign nations have found it to their ad- 
vantage to buy a few of our articles, the ju- 
bilant American, reviving the old spirit of 
Holland and England, imagines that we are 
engineering a commercial invasion of the 
world. As a matter of record, we sell to 
Europe less than two per cent of our manu- 
factured output. 

As the superior nation we introduced Japan 
to the opportunities of modern progress. We 
taught China to use American cotton cloth, 
and that celestial empire now buys more cot- 
ton goods from us than Europe does, but it 
buys more from Japan than it does from us. 
To-day, instead of being commercially su- 
preme in the Orient, America is doing day 
labor for Japan. We toil in our plantations 
and send our bales across the*Pacific, where 
the Mikado’s factories convert them into fin- 
ished goods for the millions of Asia. Like 
Europe, Japan is making more money out 
of our cotton crop than we are. In fact, we 
are beginning to buy back from Japan cotton 
cloth made of raw material raised in the Gulf 
States of America. 

The quick interchange of cargoes in this 
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age of steam makes national monopoly of 
commerce impossible. Japan buys bristles 
in Germany, bone in the Chicago stockyards, 
combines them into brushes, and outsells 
similar French goods in the stores of Boston 
and New York. In 1906 there was landed 
at San Francisco a cargo of American school 
books printed in Japan. At a native restau- 
rant in Tokio, after fumbling with chopsticks, 
I was offered a fork made in Germany and a 
knife from Sheffield. We call their chief 
manufacturing city, Osaka, the Chicago of 
Japan. They call it the Manchester of the 
East. We refer to the Japanese people as 
the Yankees of the Orient. They call their 
island the Great Britain of Asia. We imagine 
that we have Americanized that land. Ev- 
erything that they have adopted that is not 
Asiatic they dub European. 

Many people believe that our assertion of 
the Monroe Doctrine has given us a monop- 
oly in the trade of the southern half of the 
Western Hemisphere. But while we have 
been preaching the political gospel of Amer- 
ica, Germany and England, and even Italy, 
have been taking up the collection. There 
is a billion-dollar industrial trade south of the 
Caribbean, but the share of the United States 
in it is too paltry to consider in the totals of 
our prosperity. 

It is equally true in invention that the 
monopoly is not American. America pro- 
duces an Edison, but Italy matches him with 
a Marconi, and when the flying ship becomes 
a success it will trace its flight back to the 
experiments of Santos-Dumont of Brazil. 
We believe in America that we are very vig- 
ilant in watching for smugglers at our fron- 
tiers. When I was in Berlin I visited the 
exhibition conducted by the German Govern- 
ment, in which the use of X-rays in customs 
examinations was demonstrated. A bale or 
crate of merchandise is placed in the track 
of this mysterious light, and any jewelry se- 
creted within is clearly revealed. I remem- 
ber that a prominent Federal official went 
from America to the Old World and reported 
upon his return that he saw nothing in the 
postal systems of Europe superior to our own. 
In New York it takes two hours to send a 
special-delivery letter from Harlem to. Twen- 
ty-third Street. In Berlin, through the Rohr- 
post, a letter can be sent a similar distance 
in two minutes. 

It would be advantageous to all people if 
the statesmen of the world, foregoing for a 
season their provincial boasting, would con- 
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vene in international session and exchange 
ideas regarding the world’s progress. I was 
impresse1 with this fact when I had occasion 
in Budapest to send a registered letter. In- 
stead of having to wait for a clerk to copy 
the superscription and hand me a receipt, 
I had simply to show the letter properly 
stamped, and then drop it in a mechanical 
contrivance, which immediately issues a re- 
ceipt card automatically dated and numbered. 
It makes the system of registering a letter in 
Hungary as simple as dropping a piece of 
mail in a letter box is in America. I desired 
to test this innovation, and so I mailed a 
letter in Budapest addressed to myself in a 
hotel at Munich. Two hours later I took 
the train to the Bavarian capital, and the 
day after I arrived in the hotel I received 
word that there was a registered letter for 
me at the post office. .The German system 
of postal money orders is far superior, it 
seems to me, to the American. You hand 
the money into a German post office, give the 
address of the person to whom it is to be 
sent, and walk away with the receipt. That 
ends your responsibility. The government 
carries the money to the house, and even to 
the room of the addressee. 

In Eastern American cities we struggle 
with the snow problem in winter streets. In 
Budapest they scrape it every morning at 
three o’clock into manholes, and_ boiling 
water, forced through the sewers by the 
municipality, melts it and carries it away. 

When we indulge in animadversions upon 
the American consular service, comparing 
our representatives invidiously with the sys- 
tem-bred consuls of Germany, we close our 
minds to the fact that the consular body of 
the United States as a whole is at least a 
decade ahead of the business needs of Amer- 
ica. December, 1906, saw the three hundred 
and third volume issued by the United States 
Government containing the trade reports of 
our consular service. This is a great library 
of world information. There is perhaps no 
important field of opportunity in any part of 
the globe that has not been intelligently de- 
scribed by our representatives. So valuable 
are the daily bulletins published at Washing- 
ton, containing accounts of the commercial 
opportunities abroad, that the foreign lega- 
tions at our capital. secure these little book- 
lets daily as soon as they appear, and fre- 
quently cable the substance of their contents 
to European cities. And the consular schools 
of the Old World obtain valuable data to im- 
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part to their youth from reports by American 
representatives in distant fields. 

Confusion has entered into the whole sub- 
ject of comparative trade statistics, through 
our mistaken patriotism in ignoring the prog- 
ress of other nations. I do not say that we 
have boasted overmuch; in fact, our most 
vaunting spread-eagleism has not obtained 
even a bird’s-eye view of our prosperity. But 
we have no monopoly on success. England 
still holds trade dominion over palm and 
pine, even though we spare from our vanish- 
ing forests an occasional flagstaff for that na- 
tion’s banners. We have nearly fifteen hun- 
‘dred miles of seacoast facing the continent 
and islands of the East, where the majority 
of the world’s millions dwell. Already they 
have built up a foreign commerce greater than 
America’s, and we, through our prosperous 
indifference, enjoy but five per cent of it. 
We have insisted upon the open door, but 
the goods of Europe and Japan instead of 
ours have passed through. We could crowd 
into our own colonial harbors, if we cared to; 
we could dominate the trade of the mid- 
Pacific islands lying in the very center of what 
we delight to regard as our manifest com- 
mercial destiny. The same industrial and 
financial genius that has transformed the 
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American continent, if it could spare the time, 
would grasp a big share of the opportunities 
in the Orient. 

Relatively, when we consider the larger 
opportunity, because of the greater wealth 
of Europe, our trade with that continent, 
save in the raw materials which the Old 
World needs in its industries in order to out- 
sell us in South America and Asia, is almost 
as great a fiasco as our traffic with the Orient. 
In the totals the trade is big, but not big 
for an age when even a diminutive nation like 
Germany measures its foreign trade in bil- 
lions, with the totals in fact slightly larger 
than our own, and when the lilliputian 
Netherlands, with an area equal only to 
Maryland, has an external commerce nearing 
the two-billion-dollar mark. 

There are fish in the sea beyond Cape Cod. 
If America would adjust itself to the new 
reciprocal programme in the world of com- 
mercial affairs, our foreign trade would mag- 
nify itself vastly, without solicitous care on 
the part of statesmen. And far more val- 
uable than the immediate profits from that 
expansion in commerce, would be the in- 
creased stability imparted to American pros- 
perity, through the unification of the ‘trade 
interests of ali nations. 


OUR NEXT EX-PRESIDENT 


By WILLIS 


97 LGEBRAICALLY X has 
from time immemorial 
‘| stood for an unknown quan- 
tity. Politically its signifi- 
cance is identical. From 
pound-keeper to President 

° all public men fear the day 
when to their titles the dread prefix “e x” 
shall be added, and strive to avert its coming, 
sometimes thereby even forgetting their most 
solemn utterances on the impropriety of sec- 
ond or even third terms. 

But the fatal day comes, and the slow and 
painful process of fading out of public view 
begins. In the case of our Presidents it is 
peculiarly agonizing. Seldom rich men— 
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Mr. Roosevelt being probably the first of that 
happy sort since Washington—they must 
earn their livelihood. But how? They can- 
not steal, to beg they are ashamed, and when 
one accepts a salary of $12,000 a year for 
mysterious and undefined duties in connec- 
tion with life insurance, a critical public rises 
up and calls it undignified. 

So has risen the problem, ‘‘What shall 
we do with our ex-Presidents?”—a question 
which few of them seem to have answered 
satisfactorily. It requires skill and acumen 
to become President, no doubt, but these 
qualities seldom outlive two terms in the 
White House. 

Jefferson died in poverty, after having 
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made what to one of his nature was a crown- 
ing sacrifice when he sold his library to pay 
his debts. True, he lived the life of an un- 
official President to the end of his days, en- 
tertaining lavishly and paying a heavy price 
for being the “Sage of Monticello.” Two 
other ex-Presidents have played the Sage— 
Jackson who retired to his Hermitage and 
thence thundered advice and reprobation, 
and our only living ex-President, “The Sage 
of Princeton.” 

Perhaps in considering what is to be done 
with our next ex-President—for to that com- 
plexion in time he surely must come—this 
profession of Sage, somewhat akin to that 
of the Augurs of ancient Rome who winked 
at each other as they passed—first suggests 
itself. Oyster Bay is even more adjacent to 
New York than Princeton. With a Sage on 
either side ready and willing to oblige on all 
topics from twenty-payment to foreign pol- 
icies, this city never more could go astray. 
And indeed in this day of newspapers, mag- 
azines, and book publishers avid for great 
names and willing to pay the price, the pro- 
fession of saging-—if we may call jt so—is 
not without its compensation in dollars as 
well as in dignity. 

The habit of literary expression, strong in 
Mr. Roosevelt before he went to the White 
House, has in no wise suffered, and there is 
little reason to believe that retirement would 
entirely quell his zest for launching Presi- 
dential messages, in the number and vigor of 
which he has outdone all his predecessors. 
Surely there could be no more pleasant pur- 
suit for him, nor any more profitable to an 
edified people, than for our next ex-President 
to seek the scholarly seclusion of Oyster Bay 
and there continue those political and his- 
torical studies which impelled a rival states- 
man to toast him as “Theodore Roosevelt: 
whose quality as an author Americans have 
ever exaggerated; whose skill as a politician 
Democrats have always underestimated.” 

But to fiery and impetuous natures the 
silence and solitude of the study seldom ap- 
peal. It is perhaps for this reason that inti- 
mate friends of our next ex-President urge 
that he enter the Senate. Here again the 
gain would be the people’s, since Theodore 
Roosevelt as senator would be to the senile 
twain who now do not represent New York 
as infinity is to zero. 

And yet even there how conventions would 
gall and irk that ardent spirit. True, the 
generous rules of the Upper House occasion- 
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ally permit a senator to speak continuously 
for days at a time—but, by some oversight, 
do not compel other senators to listen; while 
the monologues of the executive office, though 
necessarily brief, are delivered to auditors 
who cannot escape. 

Moreover; there is observed a certain old- 
fashioned and fusty etiquette which forces 
the orator to address the chair rather than 


wither with his gaze the object of his exco- 


riation. Such expressions as ‘deliberate and 
unqualified falsehood” are also held out of 
order when addressed directly to the weakling 
who might arouse the Rooseveltian wrath. 

Decidedly Mr. Roosevelt’s presence in the 
Senate would be more to the advantage of the 
people than to his own comfort. That he 
would storm against fustian precedent or 
hide-bound ‘“‘courtesy” as gallantly as he 
stormed the Spanish works on San Juan or 
Kettle Hill—no matter which—is not to be 
doubted. But that those veteran tacticians, 
Aldrich and Allison, Hale, Bailey, and Till- 
man, would flee is not so certain. A little 
rough riding would do the Senate good, but 
it has been repulsing this dashing leader for 
some years now, when he had possession of 
the base of all the political supplies. 

But then the House of Representatives! 

One ex-President took a seat there, won 
the name of ‘The Old Man Eloquent,” and 
died in the Speaker’s room. In all American 
history never has there been a finer example 
of single-minded devotion to the nation than 
was afforded by John Quincy Adams when, 
after the eminence of the Presidency, he was 
willing to take up the drudgery of a rep- 
resentative in Congress, brave at his ad- 
vanced age the battles in that turbulent 
legislative chamber, and go out of a world in 
which he had ever been a factor for good, 
saying, ‘‘ This is the end of life; I am content.” 

Can the American people look back on 

- any ex-President who carried into retirement 
so fully the sense of patriotic duty which has 
animated everyone who has sat in our seat 
of the mighty? 

Theodore Roosevelt, removed by the ac- 
cident of birth and the happy inheritance of 
sufficient wealth, from the ranks of the com- 
mon people, whence came most of our Pres- 
idents, has, despite some personal peculiari- 
ties, been essentially a people’s President. 
When he retires why should he not take up 
the task of making the so-called “popular” 
branch of Congress popular in fact? 

What to-day is the House of Representa- 
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tives? A body of men cowed by a Speaker 
of their own creation—suffering as Franken- 
stein suffered from the monster he built out 
of the débris of a dissecting room, as they built 
theirs from the equally offensive offal of 
party politics. To-day the individual in the 
House is nothing. The Speaker is every- 
thing. One Speaker offered thanks to Deity 
that the House had ceased to be a deliberative 
body. It has sacrificed more than that. It 
is neither deliberative nor lawmaking. The 
Speaker is its autocrat, distorting its wishes, 
compelling it to act even though the majority 
disapproves, making his own motions, put- 
ting them and declaring them carried with- 
out regard to the rights of individuals, fac- 
tions, or parties, either minority or majority. 

“Noll” Cromwell, closing Parliament with 
the aid of his trusty Roundhead soldiers, in- 
flicted no such outrage on what we call par- 
liamentary government as is perpetrated al- 
most daily in the House of Representatives 
by Speaker Cannon—and will be again by 
other Speakers, whatever their party ties, un- 
less some audacious, determined, able man 
shall take a seat there prepared to fight to the 
death against every violation of the inherent 
rights of members, whatever the politics of 
the victims may be. Well do I recall the 
eager speculation among politicians as to 
what Roosevelt as presiding officer of the 
Senate would do if senators, as is their cus- 
tom, sought to talk some measure in which 
he was interested to death. Rough Rider 
tactics by the Vice-President were prophesied, 
but his term as Vice-President was too brief 
to put him to the test. He cannot very well 
hold that office again, but his dominant per- 
sonality might break down the rule of autoc- 
racy in the House. 

And then there is diplomacy. What a 
chance our next ex-President would have to 
teach the effete governments of Europe some- 
thing new in this profession. The “shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy” of Cleveland and Olney 
would be commonplace beside the Roosevelt 
diplomacy of the Soft Word and the Big Stick. 
The Embassy to Berlin, close to the august 
person of his imperial friend and prototype 
William II, would be a most fitting place for 
the exercise of his talents. And let not the 
scoffer question the diplomatic skill of our 
next ex-President, even though at times his 
language is somewhat explosive, with more of 
the roar of the field of battle than the soft 
purring of the conference room of a Minister 
of State. With what diplomatic skill he 
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erected the Republic of Panama overnight! 
With how delicate a touch he and those 
with him negotiated the Santo Domingo 
treaty—forgetting, it is true, in their zeal the 
constitutional reference to the “adyice and 
consent of the Senate”! With what imper- 
turbable silence, yet swift efficiency, he de- 
capitated the unfortunate Bellamy Storer, 
Ambassador to Austria, for diplomatic 
offenses then undefined but clearly capital! 

A very Richelieu of diplomats is he, with 
words at his command quite as fierce as the 
famous “‘curse of Rome ” to hurl at those 
who would encroach upon his rights, pre- 
rogatives, and dignities. At the court of 
Emperor William he would be the cynosure 
of all Europe. The Continental storm cen- 
ter would be moved from Constantinople to 
Berlin, and the next administration would 
need a rapid succession of Secretaries of 
State to allow for the ravages of brain fag and 
nervous prostration. 

President Roosevelt’s state papers and 
public utterances touching on international 
questions have always been marked by a 
most engaging and commendable frankness. 
Be sure if added to the diplomatic service he 
would not give new force to the cynical defini- 
tion of a diplomat as one sent abroad to lie 
for his country. 

As President he has been willing patroniz- 
ingly to promise our South American neigh- 
bors immunity from any encroachments by 
the United States if they would be real good, 
not quarrel, and pay up their debts. This 
willingness to act as a world-wide guarantor 
of peace would be of incalculable worth in an 
American ambassador to St. Petersburg, where 
the Czar has often a slight quarrel on his 
hands. The rdle of debt collector should be 
peculiarly fitting for an Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Constanti- 
nople, where the Sublime Porte is ever dodg- 
ing creditors with a port of sublime indiffer- 
ence. Latterly, too, he has taken up the 
burden of being international guarantor of 
the purity of potted chicken and similar deli- 
cacies—a task sure to involve high qualities 
of diplomacy if not of imagination. 

But there’s Fair Harvard—Roosevelt’s 
alma mater—always delighting to honor him 
with degrees, which as Mr. Dooley says give 
him “‘the right to wear a Mother Hubbard 
in spite iv th’ pollis.” ”Tis said that the 
presidency of that ancient and learned college 
awaits him—though it is not said what the 
present president, Charles W. Eliot, a hale 
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youngster of seventy-two years, pretty good 
himself on the platform, thinks of the plan. 
The proposition sounds well. Mr. Roose- 
velt has long been educating the people— 
particularly to a new and more accurate un- 
derstanding of his many-sided character. 
The whole world has been impressed with 
this phase of one recent message to Congress 
which was a highly educational document. 
Not only did it sparkle with such pleasing 
words as “thruout,” “‘clipt,” and “tho,” but 
with a magnificent literalness the President 
seized upon James Thomson’s metaphor, 


“ Delightjul task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot,” 


and gave it the truly Rooseveltian construction 
by urging the establishment of shooting gal- 
leries in all our public schools. Never, per- 
haps, did education fill so large a place in a 
Presidential message. The devotion to wide- 
spread learning that would lead a President 
to threatea the use of all the military and civil 
power of the United States in order to compel 
San Francisco to adopt certain policies in 
reference to the education of Japanese in the 
public schools must awaken national admi- 
ration. It is doubly educational, setting as it 
does a new mark in constitutional interpreta- 
tion, and offering a refreshing glimpse of an 
American statesman’s devotion to the educa- 
tion of the masses. As president of Harvard 
or any college—the War College at Newport 
might be best—he would at least not be 
commonplace. Mere weaklings and book- 
worms would be put in their places—and 
does anyone think the annual game of foot- 
ball with Yale would be left.in its present 
state of jeopardy? 

When the late Benjamin F. Butler was re- 
fused the degree of LL.D., which Harvard 
always before his horrific advent gave to gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, he remarked phil- 
osophically that he was probably the first of 
them able to read the Latin in which the 
diploma was written. On this score Mr. 
Roosevelt would surely measure up to the 
standard of any college president. 

Who among us can forget that sweet and 
precious story of his moments of relaxation at 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1900—was it 
the faithful Jacob Riis who told it? 

In committee rooms and secret lurking 
places of sinister conspirators the treacherous 
plans were being laid to make him Vice-Pres- 
ident. His friends were fighting for his sal- 
vation with the unflinching loyalty he showed 
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in his fight for the rate bill. The ignorant 
populace—not knowing that the plan was to 
immure him in that lethal office for his politi- 
cal assassination—thronged the streets crying 
loudly for ‘‘ McKinley and Roosevelt.” 

Where, at this moment of political intrigue 
and popular clamor, was this man of destiny? 
In a sequestered room of Quakerdom’s best 
hotel, prone on a couch, reading a copy— 
doubtless by Aldus—of Tacitus in the orig- 
inal! Such calmness and such erudition! 
Could any better qualification for the highest 
place among educators be imagined? 

But hold! Of late the college president 
must be quite as much a money-getter as an 
educator, and, alas, the money comes from 
those elements in the community upon which 
President Roosevelt has blown alternately hot 
and cold. The hated Yale has long been the 
favorite Chicago college, nor will the Beef 
Trust Message divert much of the capital of 
that town toward Harvard should Roosevelt 
appeal for it. Coal and railroads, and even 
Standard Oil, strong as is its inclination to aid 
education when it can control it, might look 
askance at a President who before he became 
ex-President was an expensive President for 
all of them. Had he only stuck to the ad- 
mirable views of his muck-rake speech! But 
there—who could rightly ask genius to stick 
to anything, even its authorized interviews ? 

With regret the pleasant, scholarly, and not 
inconspicuous berth at Harvard must be 
passed over as not quite fit for our next ex- 
President. But ’tis surely a pity. How 
stern a disciplinarian he would make! What 
a naughty sophomore haled before “ Prexy” 
for a proper rebuke would get can easily be 
learned by asking the former United States 
Senator William E. Chandler or General 
Miles. 

“A reproof fr’m him,” says the genial 
philosopher already quoted, ‘‘is th’ same 
thing as a compound fracture. A wurrud iv 
caution will lay a man up f’r a week, an’ a 
severe reprimand will sind him through life 
with a wooden leg.” 

Again it has been suggested that Mr. Roose- 
velt after kindly selecting for his people his 
successor — Andrew Jackson chose Martin 
Van Buren, with disastrous results—should 
sit in the Cabinet charged with the accom- 
plishment of what was to have been his great 
triumph, the completion of the Panama 
Canal. There is a certain reasonableness 
about this. No one doubts that Mr. Roose- 
velt is sincerely eager to be identified with the 
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completion of this great work, although it is 
true that thus far he has made more chief 
engineers than dirt fly. 

Three war ships, one a battle ship and two 
cruisers, were necessary to convey him to the 
Isthmus. Before his arrival there the streets 
which had been theretofore paved with mud 
were paved with asphalt. The rough places 
which had grated on the nerves of earlier in- 
vestigators had been covered with bunting. 
All had been prepared for the reception of the 
first President of the United States who had 
the courage to fly in the face of the superstition 
that no President could leave our coast; the 
first President who was sufficiently devoted 
to the greatest public work the United States 
had yet undertaken to go and investigate its 
progress for himself. If perhaps in his very 
brief visit he failed to get the fullest informa- 
tion, no one can charge him with not hav- 
ing attempted, at least, to do all that the 
executive might do. A certain enthusiasm 
which is characteristic of his temper naturally 
led him to insist that all was being done better 
than it ever could be done by anyone else. A 
cheerful optimism of this sort helps best to 
push a great public work to success. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt is so enthusiastic about the 
work now being done to carry the Panama 
Canal to completion, perhaps no new occu- 
pation for our next ex-President could be 
better than to make him the chief executive 
of that great work. 

True, an engineer whose professional repu- 
tation has been established by notable public 
works has said that it is likely to take some- 
thing more than two thousand working weeks 
to complete the canal as now planned. But 
the energy and the enthusiasm of a Roosevelt 
may yet be able to overcome the technical ob- 
jections of engineers, who are merely figuring 
on the time needed to remove a few million 
cubic yards of soil and stone, to build a dam 
as high as the Brooklyn Bridge and as long as 
a straight line drawn from the Brooklyn end 
of the bridge to the Pennsylvania station in 
Jersey City. 

If any man could overcome these engineer- 
ing difficulties, Mr. Roosevelt might. He 
has the courage, the audacity, and, if not the 
engineering knowledge, at least the judgment 
of men which would enable him to select the 
ones who could carry out his directions. And 
so our next ex-President might go farther and 
fare worse if he should seek any other public 
position than that of chairman of the Panama 
Canal Commission. 


But can one who has so long sat at the 
head of the cabinet board be content with a 
place below the salt? True, where McGregor 
sits is always the head of the table, but the 
McGregor who insists too strongly on this 
honor is apt to be unpopular with the other 
diners, and emphatically so with the one to 
whom the head belongs ex-officio. Even the 
meek Van Buren would have found it hard to 
have his political sponsor, the fiery soldier 
from Tennessee, at his councils; and Mr. 
Roosevelt, certainly the most dominant, if 
not the most domineering, figure in the White 
House, would be a thorn to be felt in the flesh 
of any successor—even though that successor 
were so plentifully dowered with flesh as his 
personal candidate, Mr. Taft. 

The difficulties of fitting a round peg into 
a square hole have passed into a proverb. 
How greatly the problem is complicated when 
the peg is neither square nor round, but 
a sturdy and impressive bludgeon baffling 
geometrical description, with salient and re- 
éntrant angles; more sides than an election 
in France; fitting every aperture at some 
point, but none at all points. Such is the 
Presidential peg for which the people must 
find in due time a resting place in retirement. 

A naval expert, and an authority on the 
perpetuation of the race; a dashing leader of 
cavalry and a serious historian; a graduate of 
Harvard and the Bad Lands; a proponent at 
once of the Strenuous and the Simple Life; 
skilled in herding cattle and senators; a guide, 
philosopher, and friend to both codrdinate 
branches of the National Government, when 
they are willing to do just what he says, but 
a terror to the disobedient; a disciple at one 
time of Machiavelli and of the Rev. Fr. 
Wagner; a blend of Chevalier Bayard and 
Don Quixote; a compound, as an Arizona 
delegate once said, of St. Francis and St. 
Vitus—such is the nature of our next ex- 
President, imperfectly and hastily sketched. 

From this description everyone who knows 
him well will find some vital quality omitted. 
As well attempt the history of the world in a 
single phrase, or try to sum up cosmos in a 
pungent paragraph. 

Be sure, however, that our next ex-Presi- 
dent will adorn and brightly illuminate what- 
ever station he may take in his retirement. 
For him no obscurity waits. The disap- 
pearance of the one President since ‘‘ Abe” 
Lincoln known to all men by an endearing 
diminutive of his first name is unthinkable. 

Place for Teddy \ 
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Jrawn by Arthur Becher. 


* Lionel took place beside him and scanned the young man’s happy counte nance.” 


—‘*The Peacock Walk,’’ page 425. 








